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More  than  that,  Traction  Sure-Grip  is  super-tough.  It’s 
built  with  the  exclusive  Goodyear  3-T  Cord  that’s  triple- 
tempered  by  a  process  involving  Tension,  Temperature 
and  Time.  Buckling  and  buckle-breaks,  cracking,  rim- 
slippage— 3-T  Cord  fights  them  every  second  of  use. 

Now,  spend  less  for  a  tractor  tire  in  terms  of  the  finer 
performance,  freedom  from  trouble  and  the  far  longer 
life  you’ll  get  from  Traction  Sure-Grip.  That’s  why  you 
see  them  on  the  newer,  more  powerful  tractors.  Ask  your 
Goodyear  dealer ! 

Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio 


Horsepower  is  work  power.  And  over  the  past  10  years, 
enough  horsepower  has  been  added  to  tractor  engines  to 
yield  up  to  30%  more  drawbar  pull. 

But  you  won't  get  it  unless  the  tires  make  that  extra 
torque  pay  off  in  travel. 

Take  Goodyear’s  Traction  Sure-Grip  tire.  It’s  been 
designed  to  harness  torque,  put  it  to  work,  give  you  more 
GO  on  less  fuel. 

Its  extra-deep,  ruler-straight  lugs  track  against  more  soil. 
Its  “Wedge-In”  action  takes  a  vise-like  grip.  Slippage  is 
greatly  reduced.  You  work  faster,  more  economically. 


Sure-Grip— T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Akron,  Ohio 


g^was  the  night  before  Christmas 
And  at  the  North  Pole, 

Was  a  twinkle  in  the  eyes 
Of  a  Merry  Old  Soul. 


“No  Dasher,  no  Dancer, 

No  Comet,  you  see; 

This  “730”  Diesel 

Is  the  one  Deere  for  me! 


He  sat  straight  and  proud 
On  his  shiny  John  Deere, 
And  told  all  his  elves 

They  had  nothing  to  fear. 


“It  handles  so  easy; 

Gives  a  better  ride,  too, 
I  think  it’s  the  finest. 

And  so,  too,  will  you! 


“I’ll  make  all  my  rounds 
Now  faster  than  ever. 

Save  effort  and  labor 

On  my  good-will  endeavor, 


“The  pleasure  that’s  mine 

Can  belong  to  each  fellow. 
Who  visits  the  man 

Who  sells  green  and  yellow. 


“I’ll  haul  bigger  loads; 

My  toy  shop  will  know  it. 
I’ll  save  on  expenses, 

.  And  my  ledger  will  show  it! 


“He’s  your  John  Deere  dealer. 
And  he  joins  in  our  call: 
Happy  farming  to  you. 

And  Merry  Christmas  to  all!’* 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline.  Mlino  is 


N  - 


HERE’S  ONE  BILL  I  NEVER  MIND  PAYING! 


When  I  pay  my  veterinarian.  I’m  investing 
in  the  health  and  produet ivity  of  my 
^  herd -today  and  in  the  future!” 


. . .  the  way  1  look  at  it,  every  penny  1  pay  my 
veterinarian  comes  hack  to  me,  many  times  over,  in 
healthier  livestock  anil  higher  production.  When  my 
veterinarian  examines  my  herd,  he  brings  Animal 
Health  Engineering:,  to  my  farm  . . .  he’s  got  the  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  to  detect  symptoms  of  injury  or 
disease  while  they’re  still  easy  (and  inexpensive)  to 
treat.  I  know  I  can  trust  him  to  make  a  careful  diag¬ 
nosis  and  to  handle  my  animals  as  carefully  as  though 
they  were  his  own. 


“Sure  I  pay  my  veterinarian  jiromptly!  I  consider  it 
an  investment  in  the  future  health  and  productivity 
of  my  herd.  My  veterinarian  knows  how  to  help  me 
prevent  disease.  He  advises  me  on  proper  feeding 
and  nutrition.  He  knows  how  to  treat  disease  with  the 
latest  methods  and  newest  drugs.  And  if  one  of  my 
animals  requires  surgery,  he’s  the  man  I  count  on  to 
pull  her  through  if  it’s  humanly  possible  to  do  so.” 

YOLR  VETERINARIAN- 

Specialist  in  Animal  Health  Engineering 

Today,  the  breeding,  feeding  and  growing  of  more  produc¬ 
tive  livestock  has  become  a  complex  science.  Your  veteri¬ 
narian  is  the  best  man  (pialificd  by  training,  knowledge  and 
experience  to  help  you  apply  this  siicnce  to  your  farm.  His 
advice  can  help  you  safely  meet  today’s  demands  for  higher 
and  higher  production.  His  know-h<»w  helps  you  keep  your 
animals  at  peak  of  health,  productivity  and  profit. 

When  one  of  your  animals  is  down,  your  veterinarian  may 
decide  to  administer  one  of  the  new  drugs  which  are  saving 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  valuable  livestock  every  year. 
Perhaps  he  will  select  a  drug  produced  by  Scpiihh. 

Vt  hen  he  does,  both  he  and  you  can  have  complete  faith  in 
its  purity,  potency  and  safety  — you  can  he  sure  there  is  no 
finer  product  of  its  kind  available  anywhere  today.  Nearly 
one  hundred  years  of  experience  and  pride  stand  behind 
the  words  which  appear  on  every  Sipiihl)  label:  SQUIBB  — 
A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST. 


HELP  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  BY  KEEPING  ACCURATE 
RECORDS  FOR  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  YOUR  HERD! 


SQUIBB.  Veterinary  Department 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


•  OlIN  MATHIiSON  CHEMICAL  COIK>IATION.  1M* 


Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Published  quarterly  by  F.  &  W.  Publishing  Corp.  Subscription 
tra  for  rates  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Entered  as  second-class  matter 
1879.  (Title  Reg,  U.S  Pat.  Off.) 


Farm  Quarterly,  \'ol.  Fourteen,  No.  Four.  Editorial,  Circulation  and  Executive  Offices.  22  East  12th  Street.  I 
price  50c  a  copy:  $2.00  for  one  year.  $J.50  for  two  years;  $5.00  for  three  years.  Add  $1.00  per  year  exti 

at  the  Post  Office,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  Act  of  March  3. 
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When  you  look  at  spreaders,  keep  in  mind  that  New  Idea  shreds  finer,  spreads  u 
*  makes  manure  go  to  work  for  you  faster.  For  the  sake  of  your  soil,  get  a  New 

Manure  spread  with  a  tiEJl  l££^ 
does  your  soil  more  good 

si  for  soil  building  .  .  •  gears  and  drive  shafts.  Rear  arch  is  Choose  the  New  Idea  that 

\"ew  Idea  snreadinff  action  condi-  slanted  out  of  the  way.  Water  re-  your  operation  from  2  PTO  an 


Best  for  soil  building  .  .  • 

New  Idea  spreading  action  condi¬ 
tions  manure  for  fast  soil  building. 
Rugged  blade-like  U-teeth  chew,  rip, 
tear  it  to  shreds.  Contoured  paddles 
slice  it,  spread  it  wide  and  thin. 

Manure  spread  with  a  New  Idea 
builds  soil  faster,  boosts  yields, 
means  more  money  in  your  pocket. 

Best  for  manure  handling  .  .  . 

Every  New  Idea  gives  you  the 
convenience  of  tractor-seat  control 
in  selecting  spreading  rates.  New 
Idea  PTO  spreaders  have  clutch  for 
easy  clean-out  .  .  ..snap  coupler  to 
PTO  .  .  .  safety  shielding  on  all 


gears  and  drive  shafts.  Rear  arch  is 
slanted  out  of  the  way.  Water  re¬ 
pellent  Penta-treated  pine  box  can’t 
rust,  resists  rot. 

Guaranteed  for  a  full  year  .  .  . 

Beefy,  brawny,  New  Idea  spread¬ 
ers  are  built  to  shrug  off  the  punish¬ 
ing  jolts  of  mechanical  loading  .  .  . 
the  all-over  stress  and  strain  of  high¬ 
speed  spreading  .  .  .  the  day-in,  day- 
out  pounding  of  heavy  loads  hauled 
over  rutted  fields. 

Hard  use  (even  abuse)  is  all  in 
the  day’s  work  for  a  New  Idea  . . . 
guaranteed  for  one  full  year  from 
the  date  you  get  delivery. 


Choose  the  New  Idea  that  fits 
your  operation  from  2  PTO  and  3 
ground-drive  models.  You  can  buy 
any  New  Idea  on  new  or  used  rub¬ 
ber.  Special  financing  arrangements 
make  it  easy  to  get  a  New  Idea. 

For  more  profitable  soil  building 
.  .  .  for  more  economical  manure 
handling  .  . .  for  an  all-around  bet¬ 
ter  spreader  . . .  see  your  New  Idea 
dealer  now. 


This  Manure  Value  Erial  FREE  with  your 
request  for  literature. 

Tells  cash  value  of  manure  nro-  Mm  I®** 

A.ovii  Tciiuv  VI  iiiuiiuiv  |/iv  MANURE  VALUE  DIAL 

duced  by  herds  of  up  to  100  head.  K 
Calculates  number  of  yearly  trips 

spreaders.  Invaluable  in  determin-  a;- 

ing  how  large  a  spreader  to  buy ! 


— — - — — —  Mail  coupon  today  —————— - 

Bw  Idea  FARM  EQUIPMINT  CO.  division  >I|^B0  oistiiiiuting  cost 


Box  180,  Cold  water,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  literature  on  D  IT'D  spreader  models,  □  ground-drive 
spreader  models.  Also  include  free  Manure  Value  Dial  which  will  tell  me  the 
rash  value  of  the  manure  I  handle  yearly. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 

Town _ 


-State. 


step  into  this  New  Worid  of  Powerl 

Plow  up  to  30  acres  a  day  with  great  new  Farmall  560  tractor  and  new 
McCormick®  No.  512  Fast-Hitch,  5-furrow  plow!  New  Tel-A-Depth  gives 
you  precise  control  of  this  big  plow.  Position  of  Tel-A-Depth  lever  indicates 
exact  plowing  depth.  Turn  short  with  effortless  ease,  while  retaining  firm, 
safe  feel  with  new  IH  power  steering. 


Everybody's  saying, . . 

"six  cylinders  sure 


“This  new  6-cylinder  Farmall®  feels  like  it’s  just 
loafin’  even  with  a  big  5-furrow  plow  in  tough  sod!” 

“And  you  just  shift  up  and  throttle  back  on  lighter 
jobs  to  finish  faster — on  less  gas!  But  what  amazes 
me  is  how  big  power  can  be  so  smooth ...  so  quiet 
. . .  so  easy  to  run!” 

These  are  your  neighbors  talking.  This  is  what  they, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  farmers  said 
again  and  again  at  IH  field  demonstrations  all  over 
America.  And  here’s  why: 

This  great  new  IH  Multi-Range  Precision  Six  de¬ 
livers  working  power  over  the  widest  governed  range 
of  any  big  tractor — 600  to  1,800  rpm!  This  wider 
range,  plus  10  speeds  forward,  gives  you  exactly  the 


Get  exciting  Multi-Range  power — in  5-plow  Farmall  and  Inter¬ 
national®  560  tractors,  and  4-plow  Farmall  and  International  460 
tractors — that's  super  sm-o-o-th  and  economical.  Choose  a  powerful 
gasoline,  direct-starting  Diesel,  or  LP  gas  engine. 


1- :;  -ti  .  '  ^ 


make  the  difference! 


right  power-speed  combination  for  every  job  from 
creep-along  cultivation  to  16.5  mph  hauling. 

Now,  you  can  hold  faster  speeds  to  hurry  heavy 
work.  Now,  you  can  mow  at  6  to  mph,  hoe  at  11 
mph,  or  pull  wider  hitches  to  do  up  to  M  more  work 
in  a  day !  And  you  farm  in  greater  comfort . . .  with 
less  effort  than  ever  before! 

Try  this  big  difference  in  today’s  big  tractors — IH 
Multi-Range  power!  Talk  can’t  describe  it,  but  5 
minutes  in  the  driver’s  seat  tells  you  this  is  the  power 
for  you!  See  for  yourself  how  IH  Multi-Range  power. 
Torque  Amplifier,  and  other  features  make  you  a 
bigger  man  on  a  new  IH  tractor.  Just  call  your  IH 
dealer  to  try  this  new  world  of  power! 


Get  interest  at  6% 

on  early  trade-ins! 

Your  IH  dealer  is  trading  high! 
Besides,  he  will  pay  you  interest  at 
6%  on  your  trade-in,  your  down 
payment — or  both!  You  get  this  IH 
Early  Trader’s  Bonus  whether  you 
buy  on  time  or  for  cash  .  .  .  plus 
price  protection,  too! 

See  Your 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  Dealer 

Intornofionol  Horvotfor  PreducH  pay  for  fhomsotvot  iR  vm— 

Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment  .  .  .  Twine  .  .  .  Commercial 
Wheel  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Construction  Equipment^ 
General  Office^  Chicago  Illinois 


Available  in  a  variety  of  colors  to  match  your  farmstead  buildings. 


Butler  buildings  work  with  you 

toward  improved  farming  methods 


Tired  of  trying  to  operate  with  old-fashioned  buildings  that  don’t  fit 
your  present  farming  methods?  Are  you  afraid  to  risk  an  investment 
in  buildings  that  might  become  out-dated  by  rapidly  changing  farm¬ 
ing  practices? 

Many  farmers  have  solved  this  problem  by  modernizing  their 
farmstead  with  Butler  metal  buildings.  These  modern  farm  struc¬ 
tures  are  good  looking.  They’re  sturdy,  fire-and-lightning-safe.  In¬ 
sects  and  rodents  can’t  harm  them.  They  can’t  rot  or  crack. 

But  most  important  of  all,  Butler  buildings  are  so  versatile— so 
adaptable  to  any  farm  need  that  they’ll  never  be  out-dated.  Want 
to  store  machinery  and  supplies?  Just  drive  your  biggest  equipment 
right  in.  There  are  no  posts  to  dodge— no  curving  sidewalls  to  watch 
out  for.  There’s  plenty  of  I'oom  for  maneuvering  and  servicing.  You 
can  stack  baled  hay  or  supplies  right  up  to  the  roof. 

Need  temporary  grain  storage?  Simply  partition  the  building  and 
store  your  grain  safe  from  weather,  insects  and  rodents.  Butler  com¬ 
bination  grain  and  machinery  storage  buildings  can  take  the  tre¬ 
mendous  pressures  of  stored  corn  and  grain  in  stride. 

Future  expansion  or  alterations  to  meet  changing  needs  are  no 
problem,  either,  with  Butler  buildings.  Thanks  to  Butler  bolt-together 
construction  and  standardization  of  parts,  you  can  widen  or  lengthen 
the  building,  change  windows,  doors  or  walls  to  fit  your  new  require¬ 
ments  quickly,  easily  and  economically. 


Interior  of  36'  x  120'  machinery  storage  building.  The  clear,  unobstructed 
interior  makes  parking  easy  .  .  .  permits  use  of  every  foot  of  space.  Note 
how  translucent  Butler  Lite*Panls  in  roof  flood  interior  with  light. 


For  the  full  story  on  Butler  farm  buildings,  call  your 
Butler  Builder  today.  Ask  about  Butler  financing,  too. 
He’s  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pa,ges  under  ^‘Buildings”  or 
“Steel  Buildings.”  Or  write  directly  to  us. 


BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  7378  East  13th  street,  Kansas  city  26,  Missouri 

Manufacturers  of  Metal  Buildings  •  Equipment  for  Farming,  Oil  Transportation,  Outdoor  Advertising  •  Contract  Manufacturing 
Sales  offices  in  Los  Angeles  and  Richmond.  Calif.  •  Houston.  Tex.  •  Birmingham.  Ala.  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Chicago,  III. 
Detroit,  Mich.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  •  New  York  City  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.  •  Boston,  Mass.  •  Washington,  D.C.  •  Burlington.  Ont.,  Can. 


Thomas  Dobrinick,  (pictured)  Belle¬ 
ville,  III.  43  gilts  saved  368  pigs.  Total  feed 
cost  of  10«  per  pound  of  pork  sold.  This 
figure  includes  all  feed  for  breeding  herds 
as  well  as  market  hogs. 

William  Seiler,  Carson  City,  Mich. 

7  crossbred  gilts  raised  70  pigs  to  market 
on  Wayne  Brood  Sow  Supplement,  Tail 
Curlers,  Pig  Balancer  and  Hog  Balancer. 
Lbs.  Feed  per  Lb.  of  gain,  3.01.  Feed  cost 
per  Lb.  of  gain,  8.146<.  (Includes  grinding 
and  mixing  and  grain  at  2t  per  lb.) 

Midwest  Swine  Testing  Station. 

16  boars  on  Wayne  Feeding  program  aver¬ 
aged  1.92  lbs.  daily  gain  with  3.06  lbs.  of 
feed  per  lb.  of  gain.  Reached  200  lbs.  at  an 
average  of  143>^  days  of  age. 

Jim  Gimerling,  Hanna,  Ind.  Two  groups 
of  40  and  30  head  topped  Chicago  market. 
Both  groups  fed  out  in  just  over  5  months. 
"Wayne  Feeds  have  given  me  everything 
I  could  ask  for— big  healthy  litters,  fast, 
economical  gains,  plus  a  No.  1  finish." 


Join  these  men  and  the  hundreds  like  them  who  are  getting  these 
results  from  the  Wayne  Hog  Feeding  Program.  Lowering  production 
costs  to  improve  the  profit  picture  is  more  important  now  than  ever 
before  .  .  .  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Wayne  Hog  Feeding  Program  is  p- 
one  important  way  of  getting  the  most  for  your  feeding  dollar.  ■ 

Let  your  Wayne  Dealer  or  Representative  show  you  the  "dollars  I 

of  difference"  that  can  be  yours  with  Wayne  Hog  Feeds  and  I 

your  own  grain.  Lower  feed  costs  now  mean  better  dollar  I 

returns  at  market.  See  your  Wayne  man  today!  I 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

Builders  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds  .  . .  Today! 


Executive  Offices:  Chicago,  lil.  •  Milis  at:  Guntersviiie,  Aia.  •  Gainesviiie,  Ga.  •  Peoria,  III.  •  East  St.  Louis,  III.  •  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Mason  City,  Iowa  •  Omaha,  Nebr.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Everson,  Pa.  •  Memphis,  Tenn.  •  Fort  Worth,Tex.  •  Portsmouth,  Virginia 


BIG  NEWS  FROM  NEW  HOLLAND  FOR  1960 


A  richer,  more  nutritious  baie...made  possible  by  gentle,  proved  FLOW- ACTION 

land,  Pa.— At  a  recent  field  demon-  Credit  for  this  better  bale  was  given  to 

1960  New  Holland  Hayliners  were  FLOW-ACTION  and  its  exclusive 

for  newsmen  and  farmers.  Experts  telescoping  feeder  bar  with  aluminum  WB 

at  a  Super  Hayliner  and  new  “50"  tines.  Bar  remains  retracted  on  normal  r’V 

ower  reduced  field  time  almost  windrows,  extends  in  heavy  ones.  I  I', 

les  were  square-edged,  snugly  tied,  Result:  FLOW-ACTION  bales  are  I  ■  i^ij 

green,  nutritious  leaves.  uniformly  packed.  laL:.,r:rsi^jr^ 


r 


The  New  Holland  Super  Hayliner  69,  “50”  Bale-Thrower,  “776”  Crop-Drying  Wagon  — an  unbeatable  team  — perform  for  the  press. 

NOW -NEW  HOLLAND  PROUDLY  PRESENTS 

America's  Most  Advanced  Baler: 

MODELS,  PRICES  TO  FIT  ANY  FARM  PROGRAM -ALL  WITH  FLOW-ACTION! 


For  1960,  New  Holland  makes  all  other  balers  old-fashioned 
.  .  .  brings  the  scientific,  leaf-saving  gentleness  of  FLOW- 
ACTION  to  its  complete  line  of  famous  Hayliners.  From  low- 
cost  Hayliner  67  to  top-capacity,  self- 
propelled  Haycruiser,  FLOW-ACTION 
actually  measures  the  hay,  feeds  it  into 
the  bale  chamber  as  gen¬ 
tly  as  you’d  slide  it  across 
a  table  with  your  hand. 

Only  the  New  Holland 
Hayliner  for  1960  has  all 
these  features:  (1)  Ex¬ 


clusive  FLOW-ACTION,  (2)  Tractor-Seat  Controls,  (3) 
Fewer  working  parts  for  less  maintenance,  (4)  A  new  plunger 
on  rollers,  (5)  Precision  bearings. 

See  the  styled-for-tomorrow  1960  Hayliners  now  with 
time-saving  Bale-Throwers  at  your  New  Holland  dealer’s. 
New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Copyright  1959,  New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division 

sa  NSW  HOSSAND 

77/st  \r\  GtQQsland 


UAVIMAnAVs  MOW  •  CONDITION  •  RAKE  •  BALE  •  DRY 

ll  M  Y  •  I  IN  “M*  L/ M  Y  ■  Thesesys/em-engineeredmachinesbringyouMechanizedHaymaklnglWithaminimumofmanpower— oneman— yousavetime,labor,money! 


New  lightweight 

Pioneer 


CHAIN  SAW 

handles  any  farm 
cutting  job! 


The  all-new  PIONEER  “400”  will  cut 
your  firewood,  fence  posts,  brush,  dock 
stakes  or  what-have-you  with  an  ease 
that's  hard  to  believe !  This  surprising 
chain  saw  trims  and  limbs  orchard  or 
ornamental  trees  quickly  .  .  .  tackles  a 
thousand  tough  farm  and  wood-lot  cut¬ 
ting  jobs  . . .  accomplishes  them  with  mini¬ 
mum  effort. 

Here  at  last  is  a  truly  lightweight  chain 
saw  that  makes  sense.  Weighs  only  twenty 
pounds  . . .  shaped  and  balanced  to  handle 
with  utmost  ease.  Yet  the  new  “400”  is 
tough  .  .  .  packs  the  lugging  power  to 
double  as  a  production  chain  saw  for 
farmer-loggers  who  harvest  annual  tree 
crops. 

But  seeing  is  believing!  Prove  to  your¬ 
self  how  this  powerful,  tremendously  ver¬ 
satile  new  chain  saw  will  fit  your  opera¬ 
tion.  Call  your  PIONEER  dealer  now  for 
a  free  demonstration. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 

''How  to  Make  Dollars  and  Sense  with  Your 
PIONEER  Chain  Saw."  Write  for  free  copy  today! 


Pioneer 

(^SAWS 

DIVISION  OUTBOARD  MARINE  CORPORATION 
Department  PFQ-129,  Waukegan,  Illinois 
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"Our  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  provides  the 

PULLING  POWER  FOR  EVERY  HAULING  JOB 


we  never  have  trouble  any  more  working  with  the  com¬ 
bine  during  grain  harvests.  In  Eaton’s  low-gear  range 
our  truck  maintains  a  steady  two  miles  an  hour,  when 
necessary,  without  bucking  or  stalling. 

“In  addition  to  being  versatile,  our  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle 
saves  us  money.  On  the  highway  in  the  high-gear  range 
the  Eaton  reduces  engine  rpm  —  saves  up  to  15%  in  fuel. 
Our  maintenance  outlays  have  been  drastically  cut,  as 
well.  I'hat’s  because  the  Eaton  is  easier  on  the  engine 
and  power  transmitting  parts.” 

P'ind  out  about  all  the  many  advantages  of  an  Eaton 
2-Speed  Axle.  Ask  your  truck  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


...SAYS  DAIRYMAN  EDWARD  HAHOLA,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
“In  1958  we  bought  a  new  two-ton  Dodge  with  an  Eaton 
2-Speed  Axle,”  says  Mr.  Hahola,  “because  we  needed  a 
truck  that  could  be  used  on  the  highway  as  well  as  in 
the  fields  — one  that  could  move  capacity  payloads  under 
any  conditions. 

“Whether  hauling  cattle,  or  fertilizer  and  machinery  on 
the  highway  or  around  the  farm,  our  Eaton-equipped 
truck  satisfies  every  requirement.  Eaton’s  powerful  low- 
gear  range  has  completely  eliminated  the  bog-downs  in 
soft  ground  that  plagued  us  with  our  conventional  axle 
truck.  The  Eaton  pulls  us  through  under  full  load.  And, 


EATON 

2-SPEED  TRUCK  AXLES 


"WE  SAVE  PRECIOUS  TIME  with  Eaton’s  high-gear  DODGE  DEALER  Stephen  Wargo,  Wargo  Motors,  Clinton,  New  Jersey,  says,  "In 
range,”  says  Mr.  Hahola.  “Out  on  the  open  road  oiir  more  than  7  years’  experience  selling  Eaton  2-Speed  Axles,  I’ve  never  had  any 
fully  loaded  truck  moves  right  along  at  top  legal  speeds,  complaints  from  farmers  who  Ixiught  them.  My  customers  always  come  back  for 
and  over  the  hills  we  make  time  in  low  range.”  another  Eaton-equipped  truck  when  they’re  ready  to  buy.” 

EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  •  MORE  THAN  2  MILLION  EATON  AXLES  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 


smiri 

. . .  lightweight  portabie  sprinkler  irrigation 
offers  bigger,  better,  more  reliabie  yieids 


Every  year  more  and  more  farmers — with 
all  kinds  of  crops,  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
— are  raising  their  yields  and  their  profits 
with  portable  sprinkler  irrigation  systems. 

Sprinkler  systems,  using  tough,  light¬ 
weight  Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe 
pay  for  themselves  quickly,  often  in  the  first 
year,  in  increased  yields  per  acre,  in 
improved  crop  quality. 

And  you  don’t  have  to  be  in  a  drought 
area  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  that 
regular  irrigation  offers.  Chances  are,  irri¬ 
gation  can  give  you  better  crops  and  yields 


— and  more  dependable  profits— in  any 
area,  with  virtually  any  crop. 

One  thing  you  can  depend  on:  you  can 
get  the  right  irrigation  pipe  for  your  system 
in  the  Reynolds  Aluminum  Pipe  line.  For 
high  pressures,  long  hauls,  rough  handling 
and  rough  terrain,  there’s  tough  Reynolds 
Class  ISO  Seamless  Pi|x. 

Reynolds  Light  Wall  Seamless  Pipe  is 
ideal  for  general  all-around  duty,  and 
Reynolds  Light  Weight  Pipe  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  preferred  pipe  for  water 
transfer  lines  or  for  gated  use. 


For  the  right  pipe,  and  to  be  sure  your 
system  is  engineered  properly,  see  your  local 
Reynolds  Irrigation  Pipe  Distributor. 


REYNOLDS  ®  ALUMINUM 

Watch  Reynolds  TV  shows— “All  STAR  OOIF"  and  “ADVENTURES  IN  PARADISE”— ABC-TV. 


The  Finest  Products 
Made  with  Aluminum 


Reynold*  Metals  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  Z34«-8J,  Richmond  It.  Virginia 

Pleas*  send  me  your  free  brochure  describing  Reynolds  Irrigation  Equipment 
Purchase  Plan. 


Buy  Irrigation 
Equipmont  **On  Time** 

WKh  Reynold*  new  Irrigation  Equipment 
Purchase  Plan,  you  can  invest  in  an  irrigation 
system  on  a  “pay  as  you  grow"  basis.  Pay  lust 
down,  payments  up  to  48  months,  notes 
due  at  harvest  time.  Write  now  for  brochure 
describing  plan  In  detail. 


Address. 
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Rain  Machine  irrigating  shade-grown  tobacco — a  concentrated,  high-priced  crop.  (In  inset:  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Dennehy,  originator  of  The  Rain  Machine  method.) 

RAIN  MACHINE^THROWS  CURTAIN 
OF  WATER  FROM  EDGE  OF  FIELD 

!/2-inch  of  moisture  per  hour  over  200-foot  effective  radius 

Here  is  the  mechanized  irrigation  answer  for  all  crops:  sugar  For  total  Rain  Machine  gains,  add  time  and  labor  saved  to 

cane,  cotton,  shade-grown  tobacco,  low-growing  vegetables,  reduction  in  damage  to  plants  and  reduction  in  crop  disease, 
hops,  corn,  tobacco,  orchards,  groves,  parks,  playing  fields.  No  one  need  enter  the  crop  area.  With  this  new  irrigation 

golf  courses,  and  industrial  areas.  method,  one  man  does  it.  The  machine  moves  from  irrigation 

It’s  the  "Rain  Machine” — engineered  by  Gorman-Rupp  outlet  to  outlet.  Use  permanent  or  portable  pipe.  Irrigate  any 

with  a  high-pressure  Gorman-Rupp  Pump,  and  a  heavy-duty  part  of  or  a  full  circle.  Machine  is  stable  in  high  winds  of  50 

Chrysler  engine — all  in  one  package,  and  ready  for  mounting  mph.  Unit  moves  over  farm  roads  or  public  highways, 

on  any  long-wheelbase  truck  chassis.  For  full  information,  write  Rain  Machine,  Inc.,  P.O. 

Box  527,  Warehouse  Point,  Connecticut. 

RAIN  MACHINE,  INC. 

Warehouse  Point,  Connecticut 
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TRACTION  BOOSTER  and  POWER.CRATCR  arv  AllU«Chalm«r»  tradamarfes. 


« i 

^  «  rtWWW 


•9n- 


D-I4t 


WHICH  ONE  FOR  YOU? 

One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  FOUR  new  tractors  to  start  the  new 
decade  of  power  farming.  That’s  the  news  for  1960  from  Allis- 
Chalmers.  They’re  ready  now. 

Which  one  is  yours — to  do  the  jobs  on  your  farm  or  ranch? 

Is  it  the  champion  D-17,  the  4-  5-plow  tractor  that’s  been 
setting  new  records  in  more  acres  worked  with  less  fuel? 

^  Or  the  D-14,  winner  in  the  full  3-plow  class  with  the  same 

qualifications  as  the  D-17? 

Even  better  field  performance  comes  from  the  Traction 
Booster  system  which  has  a  new  wide  range  that  provides 
greater  and  smoother  weight  transfer.  Hydraulic  system  now  has 
improved  control  which  eases  mounted  implements  to  the  ground. 

Or  is  it  the  new  1-row  D-10  or  2-row  D-12,  both  in  the 
2-plow  class?  Their  Power-Crater  engines  introduce  a  new 
hi-torque  ’’throttled  down”  power  to  plant  or  cultivate  tiniest 
seedlings  .  .  .  yet  handle  heavy  loads. 

Drive  the  dynamic  new  D  Tractors.  They  speak  for  them- 
^  selves  when  you  get  on  the  seat.  See  them  at  your  Allis-Chalmers 

JUf  dealer’s  soon. 

^  AUIS-CHAIMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


Bermuda  Holiday  /or  Farm  Folks.  Two  tickets  each  for  20  winners  of  the  AUis-Chalmers 
Fall  Purchase  Contest.  See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  or  write  for  full  information. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Ask  your  doalor  about  tho  Allh-Chalmors  plan  ^ 

to  finaneo  your  tkno  purchoso  of  farm  oquipmont. 


THE  NEW  COMMAIRE  CITIZENS  BAND  TWO-WAY  RADIO 

You  can  now  have  instant  contact  with  every  hand  on  your  farm  —  supervise  and  control 
every  mobile  activity  from  one  point  —  with  your  new  COMMAIRE  ED-27  2-way  radio.  The 
COMMAIRE  can  be  installed  in  trucks,  tractors,  combines,  harvesters,  airplanes — anywhere  that 
instant  mobile  communication  is  needed.  The  small  investment  in  a  COMMAIRE  radio  is  realized 
many  times  over  in  the  man  hours  and  money  you  save.  COMMAIRE  is  a  versatile,  invaluable 
tool  for  every  modern  farm!... unquestionably  the  finest  Class  D  Radio  obtainable. 


■  Interference-free 
reception  assured. 


■  Transistorized  power 
supply  offers  dependable, 
service-free  operation. 


■  Quickly  and  easily 
installed  virtually 
anywhere. 


■  Anyone  can  operate 
it  without  special 
knowledge  or  training. 


■  Outdistances  all 
other  Citizens  Band 
units — 2-way  communi¬ 
cations  up  to  10  miles 
and  more. 


■  Supplied  with  push- 
to-talk  microphone. 


2  models— 115  VAC  and  12  VDC;  115  VAC  and  6  VDC.  $179.50 

each 


And  for  your  stationary  communications  . . . 


THE  ALL-NEW  VOCATRON®  WIRELESS 

INTERCOM  only  $54.75  each  ■  The  ideal  intercom 

unit  for  instant,  simplified  2-way  communications — links  home, 
office,  barn,  milking  parlor,  machine  shop,  storage  areas,  etc. 

■  No  wiring — just  plug  it  in  and  talk. 


I  Vocaline  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

I  120  Coulter  St.,  Old  Saybrook,  Conn. 

.  Please  send  complete  literature  and  name  of 
.  nearest  supplier. 

,  Name - 

’  Address _ _ 

I  City _ Zone _ State _ 

I _ - _ 


VbcAz.jJiri: 


...putt  pour  entire  buiinett  in  the 
palm  of  your  hand 
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Lew  for  the  Veterinarian  and  Live.stock 
Owner,  by  H.  W.  Hannah  and  D.  F.  Storm. 
Interstate  Publishers,  Danville,  III.  $6.00. 

The  most  ancient  legal  code  known,  that 
of  King  Hammurabi  of  Babylonia  which 
was  written  in  clay  around  2100  B.  C.,  con- 
'  tained  provisions  governing  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  fanner  and  veterinarian.  In 
700  B.  C.  the  Greek  Farmers  Law  also 
touched  on  this  subject — regarding  the  vet¬ 
erinarian’s  fee  it  held  that  if  a  cow  or  ass 
doctor  cured  an  animal,  he  should  be  paid 
its  value;  but  if  it  died,  he  should  pay  the 
owner  double  its  value.  In  the  thousands  of 
years  since  then,  we  have  developed  a  com¬ 
plex  body  of  law  on  animal  health  which 
affects  every  livestock  raiser  and  every  vet¬ 
erinarian.  H.  W.  Hannah,  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Law  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  D.  F.  Storm,  a  practicing  attor¬ 
ney,  cover  this  material  thoroughly  in  this 
new  book.  The  authors  discuss  the  legal 
aspects  of  veterinarian  and  farmer  relation¬ 
ships  starting  with  what  constitutes  a  con¬ 
tract  to  care  for  animals,  on  to  responsibility 
for  loss  or  injury  to  them.  They  cite  cases 
throughout  the  nation  to  illustrate  their 
points.  They  also  include  several  chapters 
on  the  legal  basis  for  the  laws  governing 
livestock  production  and  the  relationship 
between  the  farmer  and  his  veterinarian  as 
well  as  several  chapters  on  related  subjects 
such  as  feed  laws,  fence  laws,  sales  and  war¬ 
ranties  of  animals,  animal-disease  laws,  and 
taxes  and  insurance.  Presenting  both  sides 
of  the  legal  picture,  this  book  should  do 
much  to  clarify  the  problems  which  con¬ 
front  both  livestock  farmer  and  veterinarian. 

Veterinary  Notes  for  Horse  Owners, 
by  Capt.  M.  Horace  Hayes.  Arco  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  $12.50. 

One  of  the  things  any  owner  of  livestock 
needs  to  know  is  when  his  animals  need  the 
services  of  a  veterinarian.  Above  all  else, 
that  is  what  this  book  can  tell  the  horse 
owner. 

Originally  published  in  the  late  1870’s, 
Capt.  Hayes’  book  has  now  gone  through 
14  editions  and  revisions  and  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  with  much  additional 
matter.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  books  available  to  the  layman  on  the 
ailments  of  the  horse  and  their  treatment. 
It  is  not  too  great  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a  book  of  this  kind  is  almost  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  horseman  as  a  bridle. 

(Continued  on  page  157) 
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YtAtS 

JOHNSTON 


DIFFERENCE 


Reliable  Johnston  vertical 
irrigation  pumps  make  crops 
grow  better  —  insure  higher 
yields  —  increase  profits  even 
during  periods  of  rainfall. 

FOR  CONVINCING  PROOF, 
ask  your  Johnston  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  or  write  directly  to 
a  factory  warehouse.  Johnstons 
are  available  in  almost  unlimited 
combinations,  from  fractional 
units  to  1,000  hp  giants,  each 
designed  to  give  the  ultimate  in 
service  and  economy. 


JOHNSTON  PUMP  COMPANY 

A  Division  of  The  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company 

Bin  K,  Pasadena,  California 

FACTORY  WAREHOUSES:  Raleigh,  N.C.;  Hastings.  Neb.; 
Roswell,  N.M.;  Pecos,  Texas 


JOHNST 


MAKE  T 


> 


rA 


RESULTS  PROVE  THE  AGRICO  DIFFERENCE 


Number  Average  Yield  Increase  Average  Extra  Profit 

Crop  of  From  Agrico  Program  Over  per  acre  Returned 

Demonstrations  Other  Fertilizer  Programs  From  Agrico  Program 


Corn  for  Grain 

71 

14.4  bushels 

$5.36 

Corn  for  Silage 

6 

2 ‘/a  tons 

$6.43 

Wheat 

61 

bushels 

$8.56 

Oats 

23 

18  bushels 

$7.26 

Potatoes 

6 

48.6  bushels 

$66.28 

Barley 

2 

20.1  bushels 

$17.42 

Tobacco 

2 

161  pounds 

$81.31 

Hay  &  Alfalfa* 

91 

1,567  pounds 

$6.36 

Results  of  two  years’  field  demonstrations,  run  with  the  cooperation  of 
farmers,  on  their  own  land,  under  normal  conditions.  ‘Based  on  one  cutting. 


take  the  ^esswork 
out  of  fertilizer  results 


How  Agrico  can  help  you  plan  a  sound  fertilizer  program  for  your  farm 
...to  assure  you  the  highest  return  on  your  investment 


Your  FARM  is  different.  You  have  obtain  a  comprehensive  cropping  mended  rates  and  analyses.  Unlike 

different  soil,  you’re  using  a  dif-  history  of  your  fields.  general-purpose  or  utility  fertilizers, 

ferent  combination  of  crop  vari-  At  one  of  Agrico’s  modern  Soil  each  of  Agrico’s  more  than  360  dif- 

eties,  and  you’re  following  manage-  Service  laboratories,  highly-skiUed  ferent  formulations  meets  a  partic- 

ment  practices  that  are  different  soil  chemists  analyze  your  soil  for  ular  set  of  specific  requirements, 

from  any  other  farmer.  The  differ-  plant  food  content  and  pH.  And  each  one  is  based  on  over  24 

ences  may  not  be  great.  But  they’re  Next,  Agrico’s  experienced  ag-  years  of  research,  more  than  707,000 

important  enough  to  make  a  big  ronomists  personaUy  study  your  soil  samples,  and  hundreds  of  prac- 

difference  in  the  fertilizer  program  cropping  history  and  the  laboratory  tical  field  demonstrations  on  farms 

you  should  follow.  test  results.  Finally,  they  make  like  your  own.  What  an  Agrico 

Your  oi/;n  fertilizer  program  starts  sound,  sensible  recommendations  Difference! 

with  you  ...  on  your  farm.  At  your  on  how  and  when  you  should  fer-  It  costs  only  a  few  cents  more  per 
request,  an  Agrico  trained  fieldman  tilize  and  lime  for  best  returns.  acre  to  get  the  Agrico  Difference. 

— most  are  agricultural  college  You’ll  receive  a  complete,  detailed  But  the  results — higher  crop  yields 

graduates— will  come  out  to  your  report  of  their  recommendations  . . .  and  extra  profits— are  worth  every 

farm.  First,  he’ll  take  an  adequate  along  with  other  valuable,  timely  penny.  Right  now,  before  you  start 

number  of  borings  for  a  representa-  management  guides  for  you  to  drilling  your  FaU  crops,  is  the  best 

tive  soil  sample.  He’U  note  soil  follow.  time  to  start  your  Agrico  Program, 

drainage  and  type,  field  location.  Best  results  come  only  when  you  See  your  nearby  Agrico  Dealer 

size  and  topography.  Then  he’ll  use  Agrico  fertilizers  at  the  recom-  right  away. 


After  a  representative  sample  of  your  soil  is  taken 
by  your  local  Agrico  fieldman,  highly-skilled  Agrico 
soil  chemists  carefully  analyze  it  for  plant  food 
content  and  pH  level. 


Based  on  field  cropping  history  and  soil  test  re¬ 
sults,  Agrico  agronomists  make  sound,  sensible 
recommendations  to  fit  your  individual  soil,  crop 
and  management  requirements. 


Best  results  come  only  when  you  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendations  exactly,  using  the  Agrico  fertilizers 
specially  formulated  to  give  you  best  results  on 
your  farm. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO 

100  Chyrck  Street.  New  York  7.  New  York 


Sorvico  through  38  Plante  and  Salaa  Officaa 


HERCULES 

AIR-COOLED 

POWER 

for  every  farm  job 


HERCULES  CV4-180 

71  HP 

•  NO  OTHER  ENGINE 
LIKE  IT:  The  Hercules 
CV4-180  stands  alone: 
offers  power  no  other  air¬ 
cooled  engine  can! 

•  LOWER  FUEL  COSTS: 
Hercules  air-cooled  en¬ 
gines  get  everything  pos¬ 
sible  from  each  gallon  of 
gasoline:  save  you  money! 

•  RUGGED  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION:  In  both  models, 
over-sized  crankshafts, 
stellited  valves,  heavy 
bearings  give  staying 
power  on  tough  jobs. 


i  HERCULES  C2-90D 

1  35  HP 

•  MORE  HP/LB:  These  rugged 
engines  deliver  more  usable 
power/pound  than  any  other 
industrial  units. 

•  RESPONSIVE:  Unequalled 
flexibility  keeps  these  engines 
“on  top  of  the  load.” 

•  TOUGH:  These  units  have 
wide  octane  tolerance:  kick 
over  quickly  in  any  weather 
.  .  .  and  are  built  to  last. 

•  EASY  TO  OVERHAUL:  Fully 
replaceable  bearings  mean  you 
can  “top  over-haul”  these  en¬ 
gines:  no  need  to  dismount. 


► 


These  Engines  Are 
Stocked  By  Your  Nearby 
Hercules  Distributor 

V/ritm  for  FREE  Utoraturo 


HERCULES 


Hercules  Motors  Corp. 
Canton  2,  Ohio 


HERCULES  ENGINES  . . .  Sold  and  Serviced  the  World  Over 


The  Dairy  Bam 

j 


Pint-size  The  Dexter  breed  of  dairy  cat- 
Dexter  tie  is  enjoying  a  recent  btx)m  in 
the  United  States,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  these  small  milkers  command  a  healthy 
price  per  pound.  The  Dexter  is  a  very  old 
breed  from  County  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  well- 
used,  but  not  common,  on  the  sparsely-cov¬ 
ered  hills  of  both  Ireland  and  Wales.  They 
are  hardy,  even-tempered  beasts,  short  in 
the  leg  though  not  in  the  udder.  They  have 
top  records  of  around  10,000  pounds. 

Dale  Griffin,  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  has 
built  up  a  small  herd  of  the  black  minia- 


Dale  Griffin,  his  Dexter  cow,  and  nionth-old  calf. 
Cows  weigh  750  pounds,  the  bulls  around  950. 


tures  and  is  very  pleased  with  them.  “Very 
easily  managed,”  he  said,  “and  they’ve 
never  busted  a  fence  yet.  Maybe  it  looks  too 
high  to  them.”  Their  size  has  its  drawbacks, 
though.  Griffin  added,  “We  can’t  get  a 
bucket  under  them;  we  have  to  milk  them 
into  a  saucepan.” 

IBM  and  Central  processing  of  dairy  rec- 
DHIA !  ords  on  one  of  those  vast  grey 
mechanical  brain  machines  has 
grown  rapidly  since  it  began  more  than  two 
years  ago.  Iowa  State,  Cornell  University, 
North  Carolina  State  College,  and  Utah 
State  University,  among  others,  are  han¬ 
dling  their  surrounding  areas. 

DHIA  records  are  processed  centrally, 
and  fed  to  an  electric  computer.  The  ma¬ 
chine  can  give  information  on  the  feeding 
and  management  of  the  herds  after  digest¬ 
ing  the  figures.  Central  processing,  and 
electronic  computers  will  mean  faster,  more 
usable  data  for  dairymen.  The  machine  will 
calculate  hundreds  of  items:  concentrates 
needed,  when  a  cow  should  be  bred,  when 
she  will  freshen,  and  how  her  yield  compares 
with  the  herd  av’erage.  The  machine  will 
compile  butterfat  records,  show  feed  cost 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  milk  produc¬ 
tion  per  man,  return  above  feed  costs  per 
{Continued  on  page  155) 


Startling  Fa^  (Get  Bigger  and  Better  Crops 

Make  More  Money  From  Every  Acre  \bu  Farm 

TEST  YOUR  SOIL 


SUDBURY,  MASS.  — The  fertil- 
fty  of  the  soil  is  being  carted  away 
ri^ht  under  the  American  farmer  s 
nose.  Every  100  bushels  of  comjie 
harvests  takes  out  oj  bi®  a®  ‘ 
100  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  50  lbs  oI 
phosphorus  and  80  to  120  ms.  oi 

^irtS  125  lbs.  of  superphos- 
ohate  and  25  lbs.  of  muriate  of 
Stash  per  acre  to  replace  what 
SSTushels  of  wheat  consunje 
Surveys  show  crops 

twice  as  much  nitrogen  out  of  the 


THE  DO-IT-YOURSELF  WAY 

Up  to  200  Bu.  Corn  per  acre  •  100  Bu.  Wheat 
30  Tons  Tomatoes  •  750  Bu.  Potatoes 
5  Tons  Hay  •  Up  to  300%  Increase  in  Milk 

THE  BIG  PROFIT  IS  IN  THE 
EXTRA  BUSHELS  OR  TONS 

No  one  needs  to  tell  YOU  what  a  big  share  of  any  crop 
it  takes  to  get  back  your  costs !  There’s  no  profit  in  the  first 
40  bu.  of  corn  per  acre;  the  extra  bushels  make  the  money. 

Double  Your  Yield— Cut  Costs  Way  Down! 

Extra  yield,  whether  crop  prices  go  up  or  down,  can  make 
I960  the  most  profitable  year  you  ever  had.  The  first  and 
most  important  step  is  to  test  your  soil  in  every  field !  Don’t 
use  fertilizer  “by  guess  and  by  golly”.  The  cost  of  your  Soil 
Test  Kit  is  deductible  farm  expense  on  your  income  tax. 

Make  Every  Dollar  Spent  on  Fertilizer 
Bring  Back  ’10.00  or  More 

»§  Yes,  you  can  make  every  dollar  spent  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  come  back  as  much  as  ten-fold,  in  bigger 
and  better  crops.  Earn  five  times  as  much  per 
acre  as  the  average  farmer  does!  You’ll  prcxluce 
record  yields,  and  actually  build  up  your  soil 
for  years  to  come  instead  of  draining  its  vitality. 

_  The  right  fertilizer,  and  the  Soil  Test  Kit  to  guide 

you,  increases  your  farm’s  value  by  boosting  the 
BS  “growing  power”  of  your  land. 

Save  Money  on  Fertilizer 

“Guessing”  wastes  both  time  and 
>  money.  No  one  knows  what’s  in 
your  soil  or  what  last  year’s  crops 
took  out,  without  testing.  You’ll 
jHT  waste  money  if  you  use  more  ferti- 
lizer  than  the  land  needs.  You  take 
heavy  losses  in  income  if  you  don’t 
use  enough.  Using  the  wrong  kind 
can  do  more  harm  than  none  at  all. 
Don’t  take  a  chance  —  take  a  test ! 


The  right  fertilizer,  guided  by  toil  tests,  pro¬ 
duced  in  o  well-known  stote  agricultural 
experiment  station  plot  the  bumper  corn  yield 
in  bin  ot  right. 


A  leading  og  college  increased  wheat  yield 
ten-fold  with  proper  fertilizer.  Note  vigor¬ 
ous  root  system  and  heavy  top  growth  of 
properly  fed  clump  at  right. 


500.000  Users 
Can't  Be  Wrong! 

A.D.  of  Indiana  nearly  doubled  his  com 
yields  by  testing  his  soil.  He  also  gets  30% 
more  wheat  and  soybeans  per  acre. 

G.H.  of  Ohio  “Have  made  many  tests;  like 
its  simplicity  and  accuracy.  Worth  1000 
times  its  cost  on  my  320  acres.” 

S.G.H.  of  Michigan  “guessed”  his  potato 
field  needed  nitrogen,  but  not  potash.  Tests 
showed  he  was  wrong.  He  saved  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  bought  potash  and  doubled  his  yield. 
A.  F.  B.  of  Iowa  increased  his  bean  yield 
50%  by  correcting  phosphate  and  potash 
deficiencies  his  Sudbury  Test  Kit  revealed. 
W.L.D.  of.  Pennsylvania  saved  $400  on  fer¬ 
tilizer.  “The  Kit  has  paid  for  itself  over  and 
over  again.”  That’s  real  satisfaction! 
R.S.G.  of  Indiana  tested  his  soil  and  dis¬ 
covered  potash  badly  needed.  He  increased 
his  com  yield  20%  and  also  reduced  fer¬ 
tilizer  costs  by  using  the  right  kinds. 


t  Soil*  Test  Kit 

Complete  with  everything  for 
hundreds  of  tests.  So  reliable 
county  agents,  vo-ag  teachers, 
ag  colleges,  extension  workers, 
and  successful  farmers  every- 
jgy  where  depend  on  it.  So  simple 
a  teen-ager  can  use  it  profes- 
sionally.  Shows  right  amounts 
/  of  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  po- 
'  tash  for  each  field.  Also  whether 
lime  is  needed  (pH)  and  how 
p  ...  f  much.  That  means  bulging  cribs. 

IlGttGr  LrOpS  fuller  barns,  fatter  cattle,  bigger 
^  bank  balances. 

1lU3r3lll©G  Lifetime  welded  steel  chest 

You  Take  No  Risk  —  even  with  carrying  handle,  weighs 
next  fall  if  you  don’t  get*  only  12*/2  lbs.  Easy  instructions 
bigger,  better  crops  with  show  needs  of  225  different 
your  Soil  Test  Kit,  send  it  crops.  Pays  for  itself  several 
back  and  we’ll  return  your  times  over,  even  the  first  day 
money.  That’s  the  Sudbury  you  use  it!  Same  low  price  as 
Daring  Guarantee!  seven  years  ago,  only  $29.95. 


Easy  as  Reading 
A  Thermometer 

NO  KNOWLEOSE  OF  CHEMISTRY  NEEDED 

Even  your  first  tests  will  be  accurate  and  reli¬ 
able.  Ready  to  use  anytime,  anywhere  —  you 
can  take  yoiir  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  right  out  in 
the  fields  and  test  as  you  go!  No  packing  up 
samples  to  mail,  no  waiting  for  reports.  You  get 
your  answers  right  away  —  the  proper  fertilizer 
and  how  much  lime  to  use  for  every  crop  and 
every  field.  You’ll  use  it  every  season,  as  long 
as  you  farm !  Takes  Only  10  Minutes,  Costs 
Less  Than  lOf^  a  Test. 


itnu  NO  mONtY  r 

send  check  and  we’ll  pay  postage,  saving  you  from  $1.91 
to  $3.55  in  postal  charges.  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  IF  DESIRED 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  47R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Attontioni  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Oiractor 

Send  me  the  Farmers  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  at  the 
special  low  price  marked  below: 

□  Enclosed  is  $29.95;  send  post¬ 
paid;  include  free  book,  “Out 
Land  and  Its  Care.” 


If  you  send  check,  we’ll 
also  include  the  valuable 
64-page  book  on  farm 
management,  “Our  Land 
and  Its  Care’’  FREE! 


Send  C.O.D. 
only  $29.95 
plus  postage. 


Hardwara  Sloras, 
Fartilizar  Daalars, 
Form  $upply  Storas 

Serve  Your  Customers  by 
Carrying  This  Essential 
Aid  to  Better  Farming. 


RSirSonTestKibi 


Name 


Box  47R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF  SOIL  TEST 
KITS...  OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  NOW  IN  USE! 


P.O . Zone . State . 

□  Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan — I’ll  pay  mailman  $4.95 
plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 
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Meet  McCulloch’s  New  NUMBER  ONE  Saws 

RAPIN' 
TO  GO- 

COLP 

Torture  Tests  Prove  It! 


At  30“  below  or  120°  above  —  or  any  weather 
condition  in  between  —  the  new  McCulloch  Num¬ 
ber  One  chain  saws  are  built  to  start  fast  and 
deliver  full  cutting  power  all  day  long  —  day  after 
day,  year  after  year. 

The  photo  inset  shows  a  torture  test  in  blister¬ 
ing  desert  heat.  This  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of 
punishing  dependability  tests  the  Number  Ones 
had  to  pass  before  they  were  stamped  the  best 
money  can  buy. 

Then  the  saws  were  put  through  rugged  on-the- 
job  tests  by  more  than  300  farmers,  pulpcutters 
and  professional  loggers  throughout  the  country. 
And  their  votes  added  up  to  another  landslide 
victory  for  new  McCulloch  Number  One  chain 
saws. 

Try  a  new  Number  One  chain  saw  at  your 
McCulloch  dealer.  Seven  models  to  choose  from. 


0NE/40  Direct- Drive 


Only  McCulloch  gives  you  so  much  saw  for  so  little  money: 
•  Weighs  only  18  pounds  •  Lubri-Mac  Automatic  Oiling 
•  Direct-drive  for  fast,  light-touch  cutting  •  3  bar  sizes  — 
12,  18,  24"  •  Big  2.5  pint  fuel  tank  •  Pintail  Chain 

As  low  as 

$154.95 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 

McCulloch 

CHAIN  SAWS 

Number  One  In  World  Sales 

For  free  booklet  write  McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.,  Dept  F4 


McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  *  Marine  Products  Division  (Scott  Outboards).  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

McCulloch  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada  •  McCulloch  International  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  45.  Calif. 
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CATERPILLAR 


Imifllm  miUtmt  li|imii<  IritMMria  d  CmryiHw  Imtm  (« 


Name  the  date , . .  your  dealer  will  demonstrate 


When  you  have  an  ‘‘impossible”  job  to  do, 
start  out  with  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor! 


STOPPING  A  FLOOD  BEFORE  IT  STARTS  —  building  a  dam  or  plug¬ 
ging  a  gully  could  take  "forever"  with  o  form  wheel  tractor  —  but  only 
o  couple  of  days  with  o  Cot  form  Tractor. 


MAKING  THE  DESERT  BLOOM  —  50  usable  horsepower  clears  and 
seeds  this  type  of  land  —  when  it's  in  o  Cot  Diesel  Tractor.  The  some 
tractor  forms  fields,  builds  canals,  ditches  for  on  irrigation  system. 


PLOWING  4'  DEEP  — or  maybe  you  need  to  plow  just  o  few  inches 
deeper  than  you  con  with  your  present  tractor  to  discover  o  "new 
form"  underneath  your  land.  A  Cot  Diesel  Tractor  con  do  it! 


CLEARING  TREES -with  65  usable  DBHP,  this  D6  develops  2-3 
times  the  "push-pull"  power  of  similarly  "rated"  big  wheel  tractors 
—  the  kind  of  power  necessary  for  rugged  clearing  work. 


Have  you  turned  farm  improvement  ideas 
over  in  your  mind,  and  discarded  them  as 
“impossible”  or  impractical?  Maybe  they 
were  with  ordinary  farm  equipment— be¬ 
cause  there’s  a  limit  to  what  you  can  do 
with  wheels  and  muscles.  Take  a  look  at 
some  jobs  that  “couldn’t  be  done”— so  they 
did  them  —  with  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor!  Make 
the  change  now  —  see  your  Caterpillar 
Dealer  for  the  Cat  track-type  Tractor  that 
fits  your  farm.  ^ 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 


PATCHING  A  LEVEE— or  breaking  o  border  is  o  common  practice  on  rice  forms. 
Maybe  you’ll  never  hove  to  do  this  —  but  you  con  certainly  work  with  o  Cot 
Diesel  Tractor  where  wheel  tractors  fear  to  tread! 


r 


Let  the  youngsters  ride . . . 


AICQA  GATES  ARE 


Let  the  boys  pile  on!  They  aren’t  going 
to  hurt  this  rugged  Alcoa®  Aluminum 
Farm  Gate.  It’s  made  for  rough  treatment 
. . .  engineered  like  a  bridge.  Cross  braces, 
aircraft  riveted,  are  precisely  placed  to 
stand  maximum  stress. 

Alcoa’s  agricultural  engineers  designed 
this  gate  with  just  one  main  idea  in  mind : 
durability.  Gates  must  last  or  they  aren’t 
worth  hanging.  This  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Gate  will  last . . .  year  after  year. 

It  will  dress  up  your  farmstead,  too. 
Your  show  barn.  Your  stock  pens.  It’s  the 


best  looking  farm  gate  on  the  market  and, 
what’s  more,  it  will  stay  good  looking. 
Alcoa  Gates  never  need  painting  or  other 
expensive  maintenance. 

See  the  sturdy  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gate 
at  your  farm  supply  dealer’s  first  time  you 
go  to  town.  He  has  them  for  openings  10 
to  16  ft  wide,  52  in.  high.  There’s  a  special 
36-in.-high  hog  gate,  too,  if  that’s  what 
you  need. 

All  Alcoa  Gates  are  made  from  special, 
heavy-gage  aluminum.  They’re  delivered 
complete  with  accessories  for  easy  hanging. 


.  I 


You’ll  own  the  best  farm  gate  made  . . . 
and  the  most  attractive . ...  when  you  hang 
an  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gate.  They’re  Horse 
High,  Hog  Tight  and  Bull  Strong! 


Your  Guide  to  the  Best  In  Aluminum  Value 


Prove  to  yourself  that  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gates  are  built 
rugged.  Send  us  this  coupon  and  we’ll  send  you,  without 
obligation,  a  free,  10-in.  section  of  the  sturdy  rail  that  makes 
the  Alcoa  Gate  the  best  buy  on  the  market. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America 
1930-M  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


ALCOA 


ALUMINUM 


For  Exciting  Drama  Watch 
"Alcoa  Theatre,”  Alternate 
Mondays,  NBC-TV,  and 
"Alcoa  Presents,"  Every 
Tuesday,  A6C-TV 


Name 


□  Farmer 


I 


Address. 


_ _ □  Dealer  I 

_ _ _ _ _ _ □  Student  | 

I _ I 


Post  Office  and  State. 
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Skinny  Frank  Smith  was  the  county's 
worst  grouch 

Seemed  headed  straight  for  an  analyst's 
couch. 

He  had  a  big  problem  that  really  was 
bad;  "My  crops  just  won't  grow,  thaFs 
what's  making  me  mad!" 


"It's  water  they're  needing,"  said 
Weber  his  friend. 

“/  know  that!"  cried  Smith,  his  nerves 
straight  on  end, 

"But  what  can  I  do  when  my  pond's 
down  the  hill,  and  my  crops  way  up 
Here  looking  droopy  and  ill." 


"If  that’s  your  big  problem,"  said 
Weber,  a-grin 

"This  answer  will  sure  make  you  happy 
agin: 

Get  USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe 
To  bring  up  your  water  and  keep  your 
crops  ripe." 


"A  snap  to  install;  it's  so  easy  to  do. 

Why  it  goes  anywhere  that  you  might 
want  it  to." 

So  now  Frank  Smith  is  no  longer  a 
grouch. 

He's  calm  and  contented — as  his 
smile  will  vouch! 


Remember,  USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  unrolls 
like  a  hose,  resists  acids,  alkalies  and  rot,  performs 
efficiently  in  a  temperature  range  of  — 90°F.  to  +120°F., 
and  won’t  crack  or  break  in  sub-zero  weather. 
National  Polyethylene  Pipe  comes  in  lengths  up  to 
400  feet,  in  diameters  from  to  6".  And,  it’s  make  of 
100%  virgin  jwlyethylene  plastic  to  which  3%  carbon 
black  filler  has  been  add^  to  prevent  deterioration 
from  ultra-violet  rays.  Insert  fittings  in  nylon  and 
styrene  copolymers  (NSF)  are  now  available  from 
National  Tube.  For  complete  information,  write  to 
National  Tube  Division,  United  States  Steel,  525 
William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.,  or  see  your 
nearest  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  Distributor. 

USS  and  National  are  registered  trademarks 


This  seal  of  the  National  Sanita¬ 
tion  Foundation  means  Tested 
. . .  Approved . . .  Sanitary ! 


USS  National 
Polyethylene  Pipe 


The  world's  largest  and  most  experienced  manufacturer  of  tubular  products 


'’'Sin  rt  ® 

Stt«l  OhrltiM.  S««  FfiArtico,  Ptciflc  CMtt  •  UAHtd  Stttts  StMl  Cif«ft  Ctinpanr.  YaHi 


Symbiotic  The  days  are  gone  when  no- 
Virus  one  can  find  anything  good 

to  say  about  a  virus,  al¬ 
though  the  effect  of  the  majority  of  them 
is  still  undesirable. 

But  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  the 
corn  leafhopper  (an  odd  team,  you  must 
admit)  have  found  a  virus  that  helps  an 
animal — the  com  leafhopper.  The  corn 
leafhopper  normally  lives  only  on  com — 
it  dies  when  put  on  aster  and  carrot  leaves. 
But  if  the  com  leafhopper  sucks  up  some 
aster  yellows  vims,  it  can  live  on  asters 
and  carrots.  Even  better,  it  doesn’t  pass 
the  vims  on  to  the  asters  or  the  carrots, 
both  normally  susceptible  to  the  aster  yel¬ 
lows  vims.  Kill  the  vims  inside  the  insect 
(by  heat)  and  the  insect  no  longer  can 
feed  on  asters  or  carrots. 

The  very  first  time  a  vims  has  been 
shown  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  an 
animal,  says  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  And 
the  leafhopper  quietly  munches  a  carrot. 

Prewar  Twenty  years  ago  this  Septem- 
Prices  ber  World  War  II  began  in 
Europe  as  Neville  Chamber- 
lain,  with  a  painful  regret  in  his  voice,  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Hitler. 

Farm  prices  Stateside,  make  interesting 
comparison  with  today,  two  decades  later. 
In  August  1939  hogs  averaged  $5.30.  (They 
went  down  that  fall,  too,  and  bottomed 
at  $4.78  in  June  1940.)  Com  was  46  cents 
a  bushel,  wheat  55  cents,  oats  25  cents  and 
soybeans  64  cents.  The  average  for  all 
classes  and  grades  of  cattle  was  $6.74,  and 
milk  was  $1.69  a  hundred  p>ounds.  These 
prices  today  are  up  from  230  per  cent 
(milk)  through  250  per  cent  (corn)  to  310 
per  cent  (soybean)  and  340  per  cent  (cat¬ 
tle).  The  average  today  is  260  per  cent 
higher.  The  average  prices  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  have  increased  about 
220  per  cent.  Household  and  family  goods 
are  up  240  per  cent.  The  first  price  sup¬ 
port  program  began  ten  years  before — in 
1929.  They’ve  come  a  long  way  since. 

The  Fourth  Winter  creeps  onto  the 
Season  farm.  He  sneaks  upon  the 

annual  scene,  the  last  act 
in  the  annual  play.  Cold  is  winter’s  cue; 
cold  and  the  even,  grey  sky  that  steals  the 
sharpness  of  summer’s  shadows. 

The  wind  fingers  his  way  along  the  bare 
earth,  or  drags  an  empty  leaf  from  a  tree 
still  clinging  to  the  autumn  glories.  Little 
{Continued  on  page  158) 
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Look,  compare  .  .  .  ymCll 

he  a  Massey-Ferguson  man 


POWER 
WITH  THE 
BIG  DIFFERENCE! 


The  one  and  only  Fergnson  System 
adds  extra  work  power 
to  every  horsepower 

These  four  Ferguson  System  tractors  prove  that  horse¬ 
power  alone  is  no  longer  any  real  measure  of  a  tractor’s 
work  capacity.  That  notion  became  obsolete  when  the 
Ferguson  System  introduced  a  revolutionary  new  way 
to  get  more  u  ork  power  out  of  every  horsepower,  with¬ 
out  excessive,  fuel-consuming  tractor  weight. 

Since  then,  everybody  has  tried  to  copy  the  Ferguson 
System.  But  nobody  has  come  even  close  to  matching 
it.  Sure,  other  tractors  have  hydraulics  and  3-point 
hitches.  But  just  a  5-minute  side-by-side  comparison 
of  the  Fergu.son  System  with  any  other  tells  you  that 
there  is  a  big  difference  in  Ferguson  System  engineering. 

You’ll  see  it  in  the  trouble-saving  simplicity  of  Ferguson 
Sy.stem  design;  in  the  unique  way  it  makes  implement, 
soil  resistance  and  tractor  all  work  together  for  you. 

You’ll  feel  it  in  a  Ferguson  System  tractor’s  unequalled 
handling  ease  in  the  field;  in  the  precise  implement  and 
draft  control  you  command  with  a  touch  of  your  finger. 

Before  you  buy  any  tractor,  be  sure  to  see  these  shown 
here:  top  to  bottom — the  new  5-plow  MF  85;  the  all¬ 
job  4-plow  MF  65;  the  versatile  3-plow  MF  50;  and 
the  world-famous  3-plow  Ferguson  35. 

Now  there  are  3  Ferguson  System  Diesels,  too  . . .  the 

only  tractors  that  team  up  Ferguson  System  operating 
economy  with  diesel  economy  for  even  greater  savings! 
They  are  the  big  5-plow  MF  85,  the  4-plow  MF  65  and 
the  3-plow  Fergu.son  35.  Now  whatever  power  you 
prefer — gas,  diesel  or  LPG — there  is  a  Ferguson  Trac¬ 
tor  for  your  size  farm.  These  are  the  tractors  with  the 
big  difference  .  .  .  the  world’s  only  tractors  with  the 
Ferguson  System ! 


FERGUSON 

Massey-Ferguson  Inc..  Racine.  Wisconsin 

Pace-Sclter  of  Modern  Farming . . .  The  World's  Most  Famous 
Combines  and  the  Only  Tractors  with  the  Ferguson  System 


Studies  show  that  over  80%  of 
the  causes  of  “short"  litters  on 
forms  today  con  be  corrected 
with  improved,  “Life  Cycle’* 
feeding  and  management. 


A  good  loclallen  feed  can  save  from  %  to  'A  more  pig 
per  litter  and  help  you  get  litters  weighing  up  to  18% 
more  by  the  end  of  the  first  week. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Science  for  the  world’s  well-being 
Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y, 


Profit  engi 


How  Life  Cycle  Sow  Feeds  are 
Mode  Better  with  Terramycin® 

Swine  feeds  containing  Terramycin  at 
recommended  levels  can: 

Fight  Leptospirosis — Eliminate  carrier 
state  of  Lepto  in  94  out  of  100  cases;  re¬ 
duce  number  of  abortions  and  birth  of 
dead  or  weak  pigs. 

Treat  and  Prevent — Atrophic  Rhinitis  (aid 
in  maintenance  of  feed  consumption  and 
performance  in  the  presence  of  this  dis¬ 
ease),  scours,  enteritis  ahd  secondary  in¬ 
fections  which  can  crop  up  during  stress 
periods  and  at  breeding  and  farrowing. 

•TEUKAMYCIN  BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Here’s  how  it  can  help  you  cut  25%  to  50%  off  pig  costs  at  farrowing* 

(*88  reported  in  Life  Cycle  Feeding  studies  by  a  leading  Midwestern  Agricultural  College) 


The  first  step  to  high-profit  litters  is  to 
plan  right  now  to  get  good,  balanced  feeds 
for  your  boar  as  well  as  for  the  sow’s  ges¬ 
tation  and  lactation  periods. 

Then,  with  good  management  and  to¬ 
day’s  breeds,  the  experts  say  “you’ve  got 
it  made.’’ 

It  all  boils  down  to  this.  You  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  wait  until  farrowing  time  to  start 
feeding  a  balanced  ration.  Pigs  are  madet 
then  born. 


Pays  off  big — If  you  follow  the  Life  Cycle 
Feeing  and  management  program  now 
offered  by  your  feed  manufacturer,  tests 
show  you  can  cut  pig  costs  at  farrowing 
as  much  as  25-50%. 

See  your  favorite  feed  supplier  soon  for 
complete  details  on  his  Life  Cycle  Feeding 
program.  And  look  for  his  big  Life  Cycle 
display.  It’s  the  sign  of  a  supplier  of  Life 
Cycle  Feeds  fortified  with  Terramycin. 


In  recent  years,  swine  experts  showed  us 
two  ways  to  get  more  pigs  per  litter— 
cheaper: 

1 .  They’ve  proved  there’s  no  such  thing 
as  a  simple  and  efficient  swine  feed¬ 
ing  program. 

2.  Everyone  knows  breeding  and  inher¬ 
itance  are  important  for  getting  large 
litters.  But  under  farm  conditions,  im¬ 
provements  in  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  can  correct  over  80%  of  the  causes 
for  variations  in  litter  sizes. 

These  findings  have  put  a  new  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  good  feeding — feed¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  swine  accord¬ 
ing  to  age,  growth,  environment,  etc. — or 
Life  Cycle  Feeding.  Here’s  how  it  can 
increase  your  profits  per  litter: 


"We  can't  lose  tractor  time  because 

FIRESTONE  lOANS  US  NEW  TIRES  FREE 

when  ours  are  in  for  retreads  or  repairs!" 


says  Georie  Hafner,  Hafner  Bros.,  Horth  Syracuse,  Hew  York.  “My  brother  Jake  and  I  bank  on 
that  free  tractor  tire  loaning  service  Firestone's  got.  Dick  Chappell,  our  Firestone  representative 
in  Syracuse,  lends  us  brand-new  tractor  tires  whenever  ours  are  in  for  retreads  or  repairs— 
and  we  don't  have  to  pay  a  cent  to  use  them!  That's  why  we  have  no  such  thing  as  lost 
tractor  tire  time— and  that's  why  I'm  sold  on  Firestone!” 


Here's  a  farm  tire  service  that  virtually  insures  you 
against  tractor  tire  downtime!  Your  Firestone  Dealer 
or  Store  will  keep  your  tractors  working  on  new 
Firestone  tires  while  Firestone  retreads  or  repairs 
your  old  tires.  And  it  won’t  cost  you  a  penny  to 
use  them.  Farmers  all  over  the  country  have  found 
Firestone’s  Free  New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Service 
is  a  sure  way  to  save  time  and  money.  If  you  run 
into  tire  trouble,  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store 


will  mount  big,  new  Firestone  tractor  tires  right 
in  the  field.  You  won’t  waste  costly  field  time! 
Ask  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  about  his  Free 
New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Service.  See  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Firestone  farm  tires — all  made  with 
Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord  and  exclusive 
Firestone  Rubber-X,  the  longest-wearing  rubber 
ever  used  in  Firestone  tires.  You'll  keep  going  on 
Firestone  tires!  *Fire8toiie— t.m. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  HNISH 

Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


SAVE  AND  BE  SURE 

with  Firestone  tires  on  all  your  wheels!  i 

H 
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Afcatfian 


Liquid  Nitrogen 
,  Feeds  Crops  Fasi! 


Here  is  the  modern,  low-cost,  time-saving  way  to  feed 
crops  nitrogen  fast!  ARCADIAN®  Nitrogen  Solutions  sup¬ 
ply  both  quick-acting  and  long-lasting  nitrogen  for  top¬ 
dressing,  side-dressing,  or  application  before  plowing.  With 
simple,  economical  equipment,  you  can  apply  nitrogen  to 
many  acres  per  day.  This  nitrogen  comes  to  your  farm  in  a 
tank.  All  you  lift  is  the  end  of  a  hose.  Pumps  and  machinery 
do  the  work.  Apply  your  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Solutions 
yourself  or  get  your  ARCADIAN  Supplier  to  do  the  job 
for  you  at  low  cost.  Either  way,  you  save  time  and  your 
crops  make  money.  Contact  your  ARCADIAN  Supplier 
or  write  the  office  below  for  full  information. 


Any  time  field  work  is  possible,  farmers 
spread  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Solutions, 
as  shown  in  this  snow-covered  wheat  field. 


ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Solutions  come  to 
your  farm  in  a  tank.  Pumps  and  motors 
make  liquid  handling  economical  and  easy. 


Loading  the  applicator  tank  in  your  field 
takes  only  a  few  minutes.  All  you  lift  is 
the  end  of  the  hose. 


Plow-down  with  stubble,  stalks  or  sod 
feeds  crops  liquid  nitrogen  and  sp^ds  re¬ 
lease  of  plant  foods  from  crop  residues. 


Top-dressing  grass  and  grain  builds  extra 
tons  of  protein- rich  feed  the  easy  way. 
Weed  killers  can  be  added  to  do  two  jobs. 


Application  on  bore  ground  after  plow¬ 
ing  is  another  way  to  provide  crops  with 
the  nitrogen  they  need  for  big  yields. 


MITftOCeN 

iOLOmNS 


1  _  0m 

Side-dressing  with  liquid  nitrogen  makes 
corn  and  other  row  crops  get  up  and  grow. 
You  save  time  and  labor. 


ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Solution,  added  to 
irrigation  water,  is  the  lowest  cost  appli¬ 
cation  of  all.  Water  does  the  spreading. 


Your  ARCADIAN  supplier  makes  fast 
delivery  to  you  from  his  storage  tank.  See 
him  today  for  full  information. 


See  your  ARCADIAN^  NITROGEN  SOLUTIONS  Supplier  Today! 


URAN® 

FERAN® 

NITRANA® 

Urea,  Ammonium 

Ammonium  and 

Nitrate  and 

and  Nitrate  Nitrogen 

Nitrate  Nitrogen 

Ammonia  Nitrogen 

NITROGEN  DIVISION 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N.Y. 

Branch  offices  in  leading  farm  areas. 


New  Construction  Methods  Add  Strength  and  Uniformity 


Steel  silos  that  grow  as  your  herd  grows  Thousands  of  successful  dairy 
farmers  have  learned  the  best  way  to  keep  silage  abreast  of  a  growing  herd  — just  start 
with  the  Silver  Shield  silo  you  need  now  . . .  add  new  steel  rings  as  more  height  is  needed. 
At  each  stage,  your  silo  pays  for  itself  in  extra  feed-value  saved  .  .  .  helps  pay  in  advance 
for  increased  capacity  as  your  herd  and  profits  grow. 

Now  Silver  Shields  are  even  sturdier  and  their  cost  more  flexible 

The  newly  developed  "insert  method”  of  ground-level  construction  makes  possible 
precise  erection,  absolute  squareness,  uniform  adjustment,  and  seams  that  jtay  airtight. 
And  now  a  complete  25-ft.  first-stage  Silver  Shield  silo  costs  29%  less  than  formerly. 
This  is  because  the  new  method  permits  leaving  out  more  expensive  foundation  rings 
at  first  — adding  them  only  when  "growth”  calls  for  extra  support.  \bur  silo  investment 
keeps  even  closer  step  with  your  herd's  size  and  ability  to  pay!  The  advantages  and 
savings  of  Silver  Shield  silos  have  also  proved  important  in  many  commercial  storage 
applications.  Ask  the  C&'L  dealer  near  yon  for  fall  details. 


New  method  permits  building  “from 
the  top  down.”  With  help  of  spe¬ 
cially  designed  jacks,  all  rings  are 
inserted  at  ground  level.  Second 
ring  shown  above  will  always  be  at 
top  of  silo. 


Jacks  in  place,  the  roof  is  assembled 
and  made  weather-tight  before  in¬ 
stallation.  Ground-level  fabrication 
of  all  parts  helps  assure  perfect 
squareness  and  uniform  construc¬ 
tion  throughout. 


Existing  structure  is  gently  lifted  on 
the  jacks.  Each  new  ring  is  prepared 
to  receive  exactly  the  weight  it  will 
carry.  Strain  and  stress  are  min¬ 
imized.  Reinforced  base  rings  are  in¬ 
serted  only  as  silo  grows  to  heights 
requiring  them. 


ClctytOfl  &  LtCimbevt  manufacturing  company 

1701  Dixie  Highway,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


IMPORTANT  GRAIN-DRYING  FACTS  FREE 
The  Clayton  &  Lambert's  drying  system  changes 
grain  from  really  wet  to  really  dry  automatic¬ 
ally.  Assures  you  of  top  quality  grain  every 
time.  This  new  plan  and  the  equipment  used 
are  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  “Food, 
Famine,  or  Fortune"  —  an  easy-to-read  booklet. 
Benefit  from  years  of  research  and  experience 
—  send  coupon  for  your  free  copy  today. 


CLAYTON  t  LAMIERT  MFC.  (0. 

1701  DIXIE  HIGHWAY,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Titan  stnd,  withovt'ablifalita,  (  )  “Ftod,  Fam- 
iaa,  tr  Ftrlunt"  btokltt  and  infarmalitn  tn  Hit 
anils  chtcktd  at  riflil: 


SILVER  SHIELD  SILOS  □ 

CRAIN  IINS _ □ 

CRUS _ □ 

WET  CORN  STORAGE  □ 


NAME. 


POST  OFFICE . 
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Clarence 

Fredrich 

says 


"x  OPERATE  283  acres  in  Wal- 
X  worth  County,  Wisconsin.  It 
supports  90  head  of  Holsteins  and 
400  head  of  hogs.  And  I  sold  half 
a  million  pounds  of  milk  on  the 
Grade  A  market— from  just  42 
cows.  And  my  herd  butterfat 
average  climbed  to  468  pounds. 

"The  only  help  I  have  is  my 
wife  and  15-year  old  son.  So  we 
depend  on  machines.  I’ve  got  four 
tractors,  a  combine,  chopper,  mow 
dryer  and  barn  cleaner.  When 
I  see  Timken  bearings  on  equip¬ 
ment,  that  means  quality  to  me.” 

Did  you  know  that  every  make 
of  farm  tractor  and  almost  all 
implements  use  Timken  bearings? 
Look  for  this  symbol  on  all  the 
machines  you  buy.  The  Timken 
Roller  Bearing 
Company, 

Canton  6,  Ohio.  ' 


chore-boy^  herringbone 

75  to  80%  of  all  Herringbone  Milking  Systems  are  CHORE-BOY 


There  must  be  a  reason  why  the  overwhelming  percentage  of 
Herringbone  Milking  Systems  in  use  are  Chore-Boys.  It  is 
true  that  Chore-Boy  had  the  advantage  of  being  first.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  sensational  success  which  dairymen  obtained  from 
their  Chore-Boy  Herringbone  Milking  Systems,  other  manu¬ 
facturers  have  come  out  with  Herringbone  stalls  of  various 
kinds,  although  patents  on  the  Chore-Boy  System  are  still 
pending.  Chore-^y  is  pleased  at  this  imitation,  for  it  is  the 
best  evidence  Chore-Efoy  had  started  something  really  good. 
It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  Chore-Boy  could  not 
have  maintained  its  leadership  if  its  system  had  not  been 
better  in  every  way.  The  continuous  splash  shield  protects 
the  operator,  helps  position  the  cows  and  relaxes  them  for 
milking.  They  are  not  disturbed  by  views  of  the  operating 
area.  Stalls  are  strongly  constructed  to  stand  hard  usage.  Hot 
dipped  galvanizing  gives  durability.  The  feeding  system  is  also 
the  most  accurate  and  reliable  that  has  been  made.  But  — 

It  Takes  More  Than  Stalls  To  Make  A 
Herringbone  Milking  System 

Chore- Boy’s  success  is  due  not  only  to  Herringbone  stalls  but 
Chore- Boy  Pipeline  Milking  Systems  that  go  along  with  them. 
Another  important  reason  for  Chore-Boy’s  success  is  the  fact 
that  the  entire  system  is  installed  by  specially  trained  dealers 
who  are  responsible  for  its  successful  operation.  Thus,  the 
entire  system  is  backed  by  one  dealer  and  one  manufacturer 
—  there  is  no  division  of  responsibility. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  Chore-B<w  even  thou^  you 
may  not  want  a  Herringrone  System.  Chore-Boy  also  has 
excellent  parlor,  side-opening  and  walk-thru  stalls,  around- 
the-bam  pipeline  systems  and  pail  milkers  of  both  suspended 
and  floor  type.  All  of  these  use  Chore-Boy  low  vacuum  milk¬ 
ing  combined  with  an  exclusive  pulsating  method  which  gives 
best  milking  results. 


in  use  in  the  U.S.A.,  Canada  and  other  countries 


Sine*  Chor«-Boy  Herringbone  Milking  Syttemt 
were  introduced  in  July  of  1957  their  uie  hot 
tpreod  to  48  ttotet  in  the  U.S.A.,  most  of  the 
province*  of  Canada,  and  to  a  number  of 
other  countries. 

The  Herringbone  System  made  group  milking 
possible.  With  ongle  parking,  six  cows  occupy 
less  space  than  three  cows  with  tandem  stalls. 
Since  cows  move  in  groups  and  there  are  no 
gates  between  cows,  time  is  saved.  The  opera¬ 
tor  is  never  more  than  three  feet  from  a  cow's 
udder.  This  saves  walking. 


There  are  many  double-six  Chore-Boy  Herring¬ 
bone  Systems  in  use,  with  one  operator  milking 
at  the  rate  of  60  cows  per  hour,  or  one  cow 
per  minute,  but  it  does  require  a  skillful  oper¬ 
ator.  If  you  don't  want  to  work  that  fast,  a 
double-four  or  five  Herringbone  will  milk  more 
cows  than  you  can  milk  in  any  other  way. 
For  the  small  herd  owner,  a  double-three 
Herringbone  or  a  single  four  or  six  with  two  or 
three  milker  units  will  do  a  fine  job  of  milk¬ 
ing.  For  tvro-man  operation  a  double-eight  or 
ten  will  milk  around  80  to  100  cows  an  hour. 
) 


LOW-VACUUM 
Easy  on  tho  odder 


MASTER  PULSATOR 


FAST,  THOROUGH  MILKING 
WITH  LOW  VACUUM 


CHORE-BOY  has  long  been  known  to  MEAN 
Better  Milking  and  Better  Sanitation- 


LOW-VACUUM  HELPS  ELIMINATE  A  MAJOR 
CAUSE  OF  MASTITIS  —  AAore  and  more  evi¬ 
dence  is  coming  to  light  that  much  mastitis  is 
due  to  udder  injury  caused  by  malfunctioning 
and  improperly  designed  milking  machines.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  low  vacuum  Chore- 
Boy  will  subject  the  cow's  udder  to  less  strain 
and  less  chance  of  mastitis  infection.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  Chore-Boy  users  have  told  us 
their  mastitis  was  eliminated  or  sharply  reduced 
with  Chore-Boy  milking.  , 

MASTER  PULSATOR  GIVES  BEHER  MILKING 
RESULTS  —  The  Chore-Boy  Master  Pulsator,  a 
patented  and  exclusive  feature,  will  pulsate  up 
to  six  milker  units  (three  on  eoch  side).  This 
means  less  maintenance  and  more  uniform 
milking  action.  The  pulsator  has  only  three 
moving  parts.  It  will  give  many  years  of  trouble- 
free  service. 

WHY  CHORE-BOY  LOW  VACUUM  MILKS  FAST 

—  With  the  Chore-Boy  pulsating  method,  vacu¬ 
um  is  applied  to  the  teats  55%  of  the  time  and 
is  off  45%.  Thus,  while  the  Chore-Boy  uses  less 
vacuum  it  uses  it  longer.  In  addition,  higher 
vacuum  is  applied  to  the  area  between  the  in¬ 
flation  and  teat  cup  shell.  This  gives  fast  release 
and  massage,  and  a  gentle,  stimulating  milking 
action.  A  combination  of  all  these  features 
gives  fast  letdown  and  fast,  thorough  milking. 


CORRECT  PRINCIPLE  —  Chore-Boy's  double 

pipeline  and  continuous  washing  circuit  does 
the  best  job.  Wash  water  is  pulled  through  the 
lines  by  vacuum  instead  of  being  pushed  by  an 
additional  pump.  When  water  is  forced  through 
a  line,  under  pressure,  deposits  eventually 
lodge  on  the  pipes.  Chore-Boy's  method  avoids 
this.  Single  pipeline  wash  systems  are  not  effi¬ 
cient  since  the  wash  water  recedes  by  gravity 
leaving  deposits  on  the  line.  This  happens  in 
a  bath  tub  when  the  drain  plug  is  pulled  and 
the  water  is  not  agitated. 

AIR  INJECTOR  GIVES  HIGH  VELOCITY  -Chore- 

Boy's  method  of  injecting  air  into  the  lines  at 
regular  intervals  creates  slugs  of  fast-moving 
water.  This  provides  vigorous  woshing  and  rins¬ 
ing  action.  Only  one-third  the  hot  water  and 
detergents  are  needed.  This  means  substantial 
savings  in  the  cost  of  heating  water  and  deter¬ 
gents. 

PYREX-GLASS  ROLL-O-CLEAN  RELEASER-The 

spherical  glass  releaser  gives  a  rolling  action 
to  the  wash  water,  which  cleans  thoroughly.  A 
patented,  exclusive  Chore-Boy  feature. 

DIRT  CANT  HIDE  BEHIND  GLASS  -  The  glass 

pipelines,  glass  releaser  and  transparent  milk 
tubes  mean  complete  visibility  throughout  the 
system.  You  can  see  at  a  glance  if  it  is  clean. 


SLUGS  OF  FAST  MOVING  WATER 
ASSURE  BEHER  WASHING  - 
WITH  1/3  THE  HOT  WATER 
AND  DETERGENTS! 


ROLL-O-CLEAN  RELEASER 


ONE  VACUUM  PUMP  AND  ONE 
MOTOR  DOES  THE  WASHING. 
MILKING  AND  PULSATING.  IN 
CASE  OF  A  POWER  FAILURE  YOU 
CAN  USE  TRACTOR  POWER. 


SEE  YOUR  CHORE-BOY  “KNOW-HOW”  MAN 

Vsir  Cksre-liy  “Katw-Nsw"  Mm  is  mr*  tkM  i  <Mltr  mC  ssrvict  mm. 
H*  Its  k*N  trtiiM  it  ktlf  yte  yet  yter  kairy  tyarttisi  a  real  aitaay- 
■akisf  kasis.  Witk  kis  akvica  yaa  arill  kaaa  m  affieiaat  ylaat  prakaciat 
tay-kaality  aiilk  at  lawast  cast  Saa  kiai  takay.  nara  it  a*  akligatiaa. 


CHOREBOYl 

LOW  VACUUM  ■  I 


NEW  CHORE-BOY  PURCHASE  PLAN 

Witk  tkis  Ms*  yke  CM  ata  yaar  Ckara-Uay  ayaiyaMat  eMIa  it  pays  far 
itsalf.  Vm  any  kaaa  ay  ta  3k  anatk*  ta  caawlata  yayaiaat  —  w  S  years 
witk  yarckasas  at  $S,IM  ar  arara.  lariat  tkis  tian  yN  are  cavarak  ky  life, 
fire  aak  caaiyrHMsira  iasaraaca.  $m  yaar  Ckara-lay  kaalar  takay. 


Writ#  Oap*.  35  tor  inforniatien. 


CHORE-BOY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC.  •  Cambridge  City,  Indiana 
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sterling  Blusalt  makes  your  winter  feed,  silage  more  nutritious! 
Here's  a  good  way  to  overcome  the  drop  in  feed  consumption 
that  often  happens  when  animals  come  off  pasture.  Mix 
Trace-Mineral  Blusalt  with  your  home-grown  grains  .  .  .  put  it 
on  top  of  feeds  and  silage  .  .  .  and  keep  Blusalt  Liks  in  stan< 
chion  holders  for  all  your  animals.  Blusalt  contains  highest- 
quality  salt  to  improve  feed  efficiency  and  cause  increased 
consumption  of  water.  What’s  more,  Sterling  Blusalt  supplies 
sey^  trace  minerals  in  scientifically  derived  proportions 
(manganese,  iron,  sulfate  sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and 
zinc).  This  protects  animals  from  mineral  deficiencies,  helps 
keep  their  health  and  production  up!  Blusalt  comes  in  50-, 
100-lb.  bags,  4-lb.  Liks  and  50-lb.  blocks.  Order  it  from  your 
feed  dealer.  For  more  data  on  winter  feeding,  contact  Inter¬ 
national's  Animal  Nutrition  Dept,  at  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 


Service  and  reeearch  are  the  extras  In 

STERLING  SALT 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY.  INC.  •  SCRANTON.  PA. 


Here  is  one  more  reason  why  Armco  Steel  Buildings 
are  a  better  way  for  you  to  build — for  every  farm  need. 
With  each  of  the  more  than  5,000  Armco  Building  sizes, 
you  get  an  unsurpassed  selection  of  doors,  windows  and 
other  building  accessories.  The  unique  Armco  Building 
system  lets  you  choose  the  type,  size  and  even  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  doors  and  other  openings  you  need.  Result: 
a  building  tailored  for  your  farm  operations — with  a 
price  tag  that  reflects  production  line  economies.  Send 
for  complete  facts  today.  Use  the  handy  coupon. 


-  -  - , 

ARMCO  DRAINAGE  ft  METAL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

8019  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  Armco  Farm  Building  Catalog.  I  am  interested  in 

Armco  Buildings  for  the  following  uses: _ 

_ Approximate  Size: _ 

Name _ 

Street  or  Box  Number _ 

City _ 

County _ State _ 


A  Better  Way  to  Build 
very  Farm  Building  Need 


ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &  METAL  PRODUCTS 


Subsidiary  of  ARMCO  STEEL  CORPORATION 

OTHER  SUBSIDIARIES  AND  DIVISIONS:  Armco  Dlvision  •  Sheffield  Division  •  The  National  Supply  Company 
The  Armco  International  Corporation  •  Union  Wire  Rope  Corporation 
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Ford  871  Select-O-Speed  Diesel  Tractor;  Ford  F750  with  platform  body;  Mercury  4-door  Commuter  Station  W'agon 


If  it’s  pay-off  power  you  need 

—Ford  Delivers 

i 

i 

! 


1U’ 


Happy  day  for  the  family?  You  bet  it  is!  That  new  type  of  tractor  transmission  lets  you  shift 

spanking  new  Ford  871  diesel  tractor  will  make  on  with  the  flick  of  the  wrist!  Select-O-Speed  ! 

short  work  of  the  toughest  chore,  and  leave  leisure  shifting  gives  you  10  forward  speeds,  2  reverse  | 

time  to  figure  a  handsome  profit.  Here  is  the  same  speeds,  with  no  interruption  in  power.  | 

broad-shouldered  power  you  find  in  Ford  trucks  Savings  in  time  and  labor  are  among  the  major 

(like  the  F750  with  platform  body  in  our  picture)  reasons  why  farmers  the  country  over  are  stepping 

along  with  unexpected  labor-saving  features  that  forward  to  Ford  Power  Farming.  Why  not  investi- 

really  take  the  "ache”  out  of  acres  of  work.  gate?  You’ll  quickly  discover  that  your  investment  | 

Consider  just  one  of  Ford’s  new  work-easing  buys  more  in  the  Ford  Farm  Family, 
tractor  features — Select-O-Speed.  This  completely  | 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  THE  AMERICAN  ROAD,  DEARBORN,  MICHIGAN 

THE  FORD  FARM  FAMILY:  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS  ‘IMPLEMENTS  -  CARS 'INDUSTRIAL  ENGINES 


I 
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I 


1 

i 
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YOU  GET  THE 


IN  AUTOMATION  With 

MATERIAL-HANDLING  EQUIPMENT! 


Silo  filling  is  a  one-man 
job  with  the  Cobey 
51-BF. 


HANDLE  UP  TO  60  TONS  OF  SILAGE  PER  HOUR- 
SAVE  $800  OR  MORE  PER  SEASON  IN  HIRED  LABOR! 
—With  Cobey  51-BF  Self-unloading  Forage  and  Bunk- 
Feeder  Wagons 


Because  it  makes  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  forage  a  one-man  opera¬ 
tion— because  it  hauls  more  forage 
per  trip  —  because  it  self-unloads 
faster,  either  side  or  rear  delivery 
—because  it's  built  for  high-speed 
travel  between  fields  and  barn¬ 
yard,  the  Cobey  51-BF  Wagon  is 
the  greatest  labor-saving,  time¬ 
saving,  cost-cutting  wagon  ever 


designed  to  handle  foragel  And 
■'it's  a  year-around,  all-purpose 
wagon,  too!  Bunk  feed  cattle,  haul 
and  unload  ear  or  shelled  corn, 
small  grain,  stalks,  straw,  baled 
hay— in  fact  this  one  wagon  will 
do  all  your  hauling  jobs!  If  you're 
out  to  save  your  back,  cut  your 
labor  costs,  then  by  all  means  write 
for  full  details  on  the  51-BF. 


Cobey51-B  SELF-UNLOADING  FORAGE  WAGON 


If  bunk  feeding  green  forage  or 
ensilage  is  not  a  factor  in  your 
plans  for  barnyard  automation, 
the  Cobey  51-B  will  give  you  the 
same  multi-purpose,  the  same  sav¬ 
ing  in  labor,  time,  and  cash  in  silo 


filling,  as  does  the  Cobey  51-BF 
described  above.  And  since  the 
bunk-feeder  attachment  is  not  a 
part  of  the  51-B,  the  cost  of  the 
wagon,  naturally,  is  less. 


The  Cobey  5l-B  is  a  straight 
se  If  -  u  n  loa  d  i  ng  Forage 
Wagon. 


on  40  years  of  hoist  know-how. 
Cobey  packs  more  performance, 
service  life,  and  freedom  from 
maintenance  in  its  hoists  than  any 
other  hoist  made. 


ONE  MAN  CAN 
UNLOAD  IN  MINUTES 
WHAT  3  MEN 
WOULD  TAKE  HOURS 
TO  SCOOP! 


A  Cobey  Hydraulic 
Hoist  mounted  on 
your  truck  will  easily 
repay  its  cost  within  a  year— in 
the  time  it  saves  and  the  hired 
help  it  eliminates.  And  Cobey 
Hoists  are  custom  engineered  es¬ 
pecially  for  farm  service.  Based 


Here's  the  fine  shredding,  wide  spread¬ 
ing  you  get  with  Cobey  P-T-O 
Spreoders! 


Here's  the  Cobey  P-T-O  200-Bushel 
Spreader  doing  double-duty  os  o  self¬ 
unloading  Forage  Wagon! 


SAVI  TRIPS!  SAVE  GAS!  SAVE  A  HIRED  HAND! 

WITH  THE  LARGER  CAPACITY  OF  COBEY'S  P-T-O  SPREADERS! 
They  do  double-duty  as  self-unloading  wagons  for 
forage,  corn,  small  grains! 


Cobey  Spreaders  are  powerful 
means  for  saving  backs  and  cut¬ 
ting  costs!  They  are  big!  They  haul 
more!  They  save  trips,  gas  and 
manpower.  And  their  controlled 
spread  pattern  gives  you  the  exact 
coverage  you  want.  And  here  are 


two  added  points  important  to 
you:  (1)  Cobey  guarantees  the 
steel  floor,  sides,  and  head  sheet, 
of  its  120  and  200-bu.  spreaders, 
against  corrosion.  (2)  Cobey 
Spreaders  sell  up  to  $128  less 
than  comparable  spreaders! 


WRITl  TODAY  FOB  FUll  INFORMATION  ON  TMISI  COBIY  PROFIT-MAKERS! 

THE  COBEY  CORPORATION,  Gallon,  Ohio 


LETTERS 


Corn  Storage  in  Michigan 

Sirs: 

In  my  article  on  high  moisture  corn  storage  in  the  Autumn  issue  of  The 
Farm  Quarterly,  reference  was  made  to  feeding  trials  of  high  moisture 
corn  at  four  experiment  stations.  Unfortunately,  Michigan  State  University 
was  omitted  from  this  group.  Feeding  trials  on  dairy  cattle  were  conducted 
there  by  Dr.  James  S.  Boyd  and  associates,  starting  with  the  1957  storage 
and  feeding  season.  This  work  showed  that  high  moisture  corn  could  be 
stored  in  a  conventional  silo  and  fed  successfully  to  dairy  cows.  Later 
research  with  dairy  animals  b>  the  Illinois  station  generally  substantiated 
these  results. 

G.  W.  Isaacs 
Associate  Professor 

.Agricultural  Engineering 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Indiana 


Farmers  and  Freedom 

Sirs: 

I  had  more  than  a  casual  interest  in  Karl  Butler’s  report  on  Russian 
farm  equipment.  His  report  makes  it  quite  clear  that  at  least  one  of  the 
reasons  that  food  production  in  the  United  States  is  far  ahead  of  Russia 
is  the  quality  of  our  farm  equipment  and  I  am  assuming  that  it  will  take 
at  least  a  few  years  for  Russia  to  equal  us  in  this  phase  of  our  agricultural 
production  program. 

It  is  my  frank  opinion  that  the  freedom  within  which  our  farmers  carry 
out  their  program  is  an  even  greater  contribution  to  our  agricultural 
success.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Russian  farmer 
can  expect  within  the  next  generation  to  approach  or  even  come  near 
the  standard  of  freedom  which  is  available  in  this  country  to  our  farmers. 

P.  O.  Wilson 
Secretary-Manager 

National  Livestock  Producers  Association 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Anything  for  a  Laugh 

Sirs: 

In  the  .Autumn  issue  of  The  Farm  Quarterly,  the  article  in  “Over  The 
Back  Fence”  proves  its  point.  It  states  that  many  words  pertaining  to  the 
horse  and  harness  are  not  known  to  many  people  today.  The  writer  then 
proceeds  to  spell  “breeching”  breetching. 

This  kind  of  humor  I  like. 

Richard  Stephens 

House  of  Representatives 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Protest 

Sirs: 

Have  just  read  two  of  your  stories,  “Well  Bought  Is  Half  Sold,”  and 
“.Auctions  Make  Their  Bid,”  in  your  Autumn  1959  issue,  and  protest  parts 
of  both. 

For  example,  in  the  auction  story  there  is  this  statement:  “.  .  .  they 
(farmers  and  ranchers)  seem  to  feel  they  are  getting  a  fairer  shake  in  the 
ring  than  in  the  alley.” 

The  implication  here  is  quite  obvious:  That  there  is  something  unfair 
or  suspect  in  the  stockyards  marketing  process  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
auction  ring. 

We  vigorously  contend  there  is  not — and  see  no  reason  for  your  writer 
to  make  that  inaccurate  and  innuendo  sort  of  comparison. 

Another  statement:  “More  and  more  farmers  and  ranchers  seem  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  private  treaty  method  of  selling  livestock.”  Presumably, 
this  assumption  is  made  because  auction  volume  is  up.  However,  in  the 
same  piece  your  writer  mentions  that  in  the  ’30’s  auction  market  numbers 
“mushroomed.”  Might  not  that  be  the  real  reason  for  larger  auction 
volume?  Certainly  here  at  Omaha  we  find  no  evidence  of  dissatisfaction 
with  private  treaty  marketing.  In  fact,  in  addition  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
who’ve  shipped  to  Omaha  for  periods  of  up  to  50  years  and  longer,  quite 
a  few  of  our  long-time  and  consistent  patrons  are  auction  market  people, 
often  selling  their  own  livestock  by  private  treaty  on  the  terminal  market. 
We  think  that’s  a  rather  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  efficacy  of  private 
treaty  selling.  .Assuredly,  those  men  are  not  sending  their  livestock  here  to 
be  sold  because  of  sentiment. 

The  “Well  Bought  Is  Half  Sold”  piece  restates  the  oft-disproven  con¬ 
tention  that  the  terminal  markets  do  not  provide  as  good  selection  or 
opportunity  to  bid.  The  fact  is,  nowhere  is  selection  larger  or  more  varied 
than  at  terminals  like  Omaha,  and,  as  for  the  opportunity  to  bid,  in  a 
recent  August  through  December  period  at  the  Omaha  market,  15  of  our 
largest  commission  firms  (in  volume  of  feeder  cattle;  they  handle  over 
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This  one  delivers  a  bigger  payoff  in  fresh-cut 
hay,  slick  grass  or  heavy-weight  alfalfa.  Just  two 
power-driven  rolls  do  the  curing  job  ...  a 
herringbone  rubber  roll  working  against  a  steel 
conditioning  roll  splits  stems  from  top  to  bottom 
.  .  .  gently  with  Gehl  leaf-saving  action.  So 
quiet  you  can  hear  the  stems  pop. 

In  combination  these  two  Gehl  rolls  pick  up 
the  swath  —  open  the  stems  —  lay  the  swath 
back  with  the  butts  up,  leaves  down  —  away 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  result  is  balanced  drying  .  .  .  leaves 
that  retain  all  of  their  nutritional  importance 
while  the  stems  add  easily  digested  bulk  to 
every  ton  of  hay  you  put  up. 

'  What’s  more,  the  Gehl  Cure-All  is  an  ex¬ 
perienced  hay  conditioner.  It  avoids  the  slow¬ 


downs  of  conventional  units  .  .  .  gives  you  wrap- 
free  operation  in  heaviest  crops.  Adjustable  roll 
pressure  with  flip-lever  release  meets  varying 
conditions  of  crop  mixtures.  Just  a  flip  of  the 
wrist  releases  pressure  to  clear  rolls  if  stones, 
sticks  or  wires  are  picked  up  with  the  swath.  And 
the  rubber  roll  flexes  under  the  jolts  of  solid 
objects,  protects  the  entire  roll  assembly. 

This  is  leaf-saving  action  by  Gehl.  Power- 
driven  rolls  that  fluff  up  the  swath  .  .  .  leave 
it  light,  well-ventilated  for  quick  drying,  quick 
“under-cover”  handling  that  saves  leaf  quality 
and  makes  your  time  and  work  account  for  bet¬ 
ter  livestock  feed. 

See  your  Gehl  dealer  for  complete  details. 
And  remember  —  Geh!  puts  all  price  factors  in 
your  favor. 


GEHL*S  PTO  POWER  PARTNERS  .  .  .  Uft  the  burden  from  your  back,  make  your  tractor  payback  more 


GEHL 


100  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  DM-21-2,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  full  details  on  Gehl’s  new  Cure-All  with  instant  pres¬ 
sure  release. 


:> 


ROUTE  . TOWN 


cracks  the  stems 


from  bud  to  butt 


STATE 


□  I  AM  A  STUDENT 


A  FITCHBURG  Farm  thipper 

TO  MAKE  LOW-COST 


90%  of  Omaha’s  feeder  run)  sold  over  60% 
of  the  season’s  total  to  farmers  and  order  buyers. 
The  balance  went  to  dealer  buyers. 

In  short,  any  and  all  buyers  are  welcome  here, 
and,  this,  we  hold,  is  evidence  of  a  sound  and 
useful  marketing  facility  and  process. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  other  methods  arc 
not  good.  In  fact,  here  at  Omaha  we  also  have 
feeder  auctions  in  the  Fall  season,  to  ser\’e  those 
who  prefer  to  buy  or  sell  livestock  on  that  basis. 
Some  of  our  patrons  prefer  private  treaty  to  the 
auction  method,  others,  auction  as  against  private 
treaty,  and  a  great  many,  sellers  and  buyers  alike, 
make  extensive  use  of  both  systems. 

That  is  a  point,  we  think,  that  your  writers 
missed. 

Hart  Jorgensen 
Executive  Director 
Livestock  Foundation  of  Omaha 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


• .  .  And  Prai.se 
Sirs: 

I  was  delighted,  as  I  know  our  officers  and  the 
industry  throughout  will  be,  to  note  the  out¬ 
standing  article  in  your  Autumn  issue,  entitled 
“Auctions  Make  Their  Bid.” 

It  likewise  seemed  most  timely  to  me  that  the 
articl'  should  accompany  the  one  entitled  “Well 
Bought  Is  Half  Sold.” 

Our  .Association  sincerely  feels  that  you  have, 
by  these  articles,  made  a  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  livestock  industry  and  the  economy 
and  that  they  are  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of 
your  publication  in  focusing  your  readers’  at¬ 
tention  on  all  the  aspects  of  livestock  marketing 
and  the  services  involved  in  the  public  livestock 
market  industry. 

C.  T.  “Tad”  Sanders 
Executive  Secretary 

National  Association  of 
Livestock  Auction  Markets 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Brush  removal  is  always  a  tough  farm  chore  . . .  hard  to  load  . . .  difficult  to  handle. 
But  you  take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper. 
Brush  can  be  quickly  reduced  to  easy-to-haul  wood  chips.  Chips  used  to  make  manure, 
or  as  mulch  can  make  brush  removal  profitable  on  your  farm,  too.  A  Fitchburg  farm 

CHIPPER  WILL  WORK  FOR  YOUR  FARM  .  .  . 

...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet  spots.  Pound  yards  bedded  with  wood 
chips  cake  less  for  faster  loading,  easier  spreading,  yet  the  chips  hold  up  longer  near 
gates  and  water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  will  carry  plant  nutrients  to  crop  land 
. . .  supply  crops  with  a  humus  that  lasts.  Se^  beds  crust  less  for  better  germination 
. . .  tight  ground  holds  moisture  better . . .  stays  open  longer. 

...IN  ORCHARDS: 

Pruning  disposal  in  orchards  combines  into  one  simple,  soil  building  operation  when  a 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  is  used.  Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be  hauled.  Brush  can 
be  fed  into  the  chipper  and  the  chips  blown  around  the  trees  for  mulch.  This  moisture¬ 
holding  mulch  can  be  worked  into  the  ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed  control. 

...DAIRY  BARNS  AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absorbent  wood  chips  really  stand  up  in  dairy  bsums  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry  production  costs,  reduce  dairy  bam  straw 
requirements  by  producing  litter  and  bedding  from  your  wood  lot.  At  clean-up  time, 
or  whenever  clean  bedding  is  needed,  your  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  chip  bedding 
or  litter  quickly  at  low  labor  cost.  Wood  chips  can  be  the  answer  to  your  difficult 
bedding  and  litter  problems— A  Fitchburg  Wood  Chipper  will  supply  wood  chips 
quickly  and  easily. 


Waive  Import  Duty 

Sirs: 

I  enjoyed,  “The  Agricultural  Dilemma,”  in  the 
Summer  edition.  It  was  certainly  a  reasonable, 
fair,  and  unbiased  summary. 

Of  the  five  methods  for  approaching  the  farm 
problem,  I  can  see  no  hope  at  all  for  the  first, 
“Let  the  problem  work  itself  out  in  the  open 
market.”  I  tried  that  on  my  garden  this  year. 
The  bugs  and  weeds  took  it.  It  just  won’t  work 
itself  out. 

Without  some  sort  of  support,  farm  products 
tend  to  seek  world  market  price  level.  Yet  farmers 
must  buy  in  protected  markets — protected  from 
foreign  competition  by  an  import  duty. 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  wrong  with  waiving 
the  import  duty  on  foreign  goods  which  farmers 
buy,  at  least  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of 
agricultural  goods  exported? 

I  see  no  objection  to  selling  wheat  to  a  foreign 
country  at  $1.50  per  bushel  if  we  can  buy  a 
$2,000  automobile  from  them  for  $1,500. 

Roger  G.  Baker 

Tishomingo,  Oklahoma 


YOUR  BEST  RARM  BUY  IS 

A  FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER: 

The  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  is  engineered  for  rugged,  all-day  service.  Normal  lubri¬ 
cation,  with  periodic  sharpening  of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the  Chipper 
on  the  go.  T^nks  to  the  Safety  Spring-Activated  Feed  Plate,  standard  equipment  on 
all  Fitchburg  Chippers,  the  Chipper  adjusts  itself  instantly  to  different  size  wood  to 
give  safe,  smooth  chipping  that  keeps  a  Farm  Chipper  way  ahead  of  clean-up  crews 
The  economy  and  speed  of  operation  will  soon  return  the  Fitchburg  Chipper’s  price 
of  $650  for  the  mulch  Chipper;  $960  for  the  bedding  Chipper. 


Big  Questions 

Sirs: 

Prices  are  low.  Therefore  margins  are  small. 
The  small  farmer  with,  for  example,  1000 
poultry,  says  to  himself,  “I  must  expand  if  I 
am  to  survive.  I  will  increase  to  10,000  hens.” 

So  he  does.  So  do  a  number  of  his  fellows. 
The  next  thing  you  know  the  market  is  so 
flooded  with  eggs  that  the  price  falls  lower  still. 
The  margin  is  smaller  still  and  he  ends  up  by 
having  the  same  net  profit  from  his  10,000 
birds  that  he  formerly  had  from  1000. 

Now  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  only  a  very 
small  surplus  of  supply  over  demand  will  knoi  k 
the  bottom  right  out  of  a  market.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  a  large  surplus.  As  soon  as  supply 
exceeds  demand,  even  by  1  per  cent,  away  goes 
{Continued  on  page  139) 


...WITH  A  ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE: 

The  one  year  guarantee  given  with  every  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  assures  you  peace 
of  mind  and  guaranteed  economy  of  operation.  Find  out  how  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper 
will  save  time,  labor,  and  money  on  your  farm. 


FITCHBUWC  mcmEERINC  CORPORATION 

Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  Dept.  FO-129 

Send  free  copy  "How  To  Moke  Low-Cost  Bedding-Litler-Mulch. 


Send  Coupon  | 
Today  for  ! 
Money-Saving  j 
Folder!  j 
IT'S  FREE!  I 


Name 


Address  or  R.F  D. 


Town 


(Make  and  Model) 


Tractor 


admired  airplane  in  its  class. 

Other  Pipers  include  the  popular,  economical  4-pas¬ 
senger  Tri-Pacer  and  Caribbean;  the  2-place  Super  Cub, 
world  renowned  for  unlimited  utility;  the  new  Pawnee 
agricultural  plane;  the  two  luxurious  Piper  “twins,”  the 
Apache  and  the  Aztec. 

Each  is  a  distinctive,  super  reliable  piece  of  machinery, 
and  all  share  the  safe,  stable,  easy-to-fly  characteristics 
for  which  Piper  is  famous.  NOW,  IN  1960  . . .  adding  a 
new  dimension  in  safety  and  flying  ease . . .  exclusive 
Piper  AutoControl,  automatic  flight  system,  is  available 
as  standard  equipment  in  AutoFlite  models  of  the  Aztec, 
Apache,  Comanche  and  Tri-Pacer. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  see  and  fly  these  modern 
Pipers  at  your  local  Piper  dealer’s.  For  a  preview  in  print, 
send  today  for  the  new,  full-color  brochures. 


Farmers  and  ranchers  who  use  their  own  easy-to-fly 
Pipers  enjoy  a  complete  new  sense  of  travel  freedom, 
gain  much  valuable  time  by  making  trips  in  minutes, 
not  hours. 

You,  too,  will  find  a  Piper  provides  fast,  dependable, 
convenient  transportation  whatever  your  destination  .  .  . 
livestock  auction,  the  big  city’s  shops,  faraway  vacation 
spots,  or  chasing  urgently  needed  parts.  You’ll  find  it’s 
so  easy  to  get  around  when  you  fly  . . .  and  so  much  fun. 
too!  Distant  friends  become  neighbors. 

The  modern  Piper  line  gives  you  a  wide  choice  in 
the  selection  of  the  plane  best  suited  to  your  individual 
travel  needs. 

The  family  arriving  here  flew  in  at  three  miles  a  min¬ 
ute  in  their  Piper  Comanche  —  all-metal,  low-wing, 
high  performance  beauty  that  is  without  a  doubt  the  most 


PIPER  BUILDS  A  PERFECT  PLANE  FOR  EVERY  FARM  AND  RANCH  PURPOSE 


PIPER  APACHE  —  world's  most  popular  ox- 
ecutivo  twin,  with  171  mph  cruising  speed, 
range  to  1,260  miles.  Available  in  4-  and  5- 
passenger  versions.  Priced  far  below  any 
comparable  new  twin.  Apache  recently  flew 
1,304  miles  with  right  propeller  removed. 


PIPER  TRI-PACER  with  160  hp  Lycoming 
carries  four,  combines  most  features  to  sim¬ 
plify  flying.  New  optional  speed  fairings 
boost  cruise  speed  to  138  mph.  150  hp  Carib¬ 
bean  model  is  lowest  priced  four-place  plane 
available.  Safe,  fast- ideal  for  beginners. 


PIPER  AZTEC  —  new,  over-200-mph  twin- 
engine  executive  transport.  Carries  5  in 
roomy  luxury.  Advanced  design  assures  out¬ 
standing  performance,  gives  Aztec  highest 
single-engine  ceiling  of  any  plane  in  its  class 
carrying  similar  payload. 


PIPER  COMANCHE  -  low-wing,  all-metal 
high  performance  plane,  available  with 
choice  of  Lycoming  250  or  180  hp  engine. 
Comanche  holds  world's  lightplane  distance 
record  —  7,668  miles,  non-stop  from  Africa 
to  Los  Angeles.  Unmatched  for  efficiency. 


BACKYARD  CONVENIENCE 

Hundreds  of  farm  and  ranch  owners  of  Piper  planes  find  that  they 
can  operate  with  safety  and  great  convenience  from  landing  strips 
on  their  own  property.  Any  strip  100-200  feet  wide  and  1500  to 
2000  feet  long  with  clear  approaches  provides  adequate  room.  Or 
you  can  use  the  facilities  of  a  nearby  community  airport. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 


Please  send  me  literature  on: 

□  Piper  Aztec  □  Piper  AutoControl  □  Piper  Pawnee 

□  Piper  Apache,  □  Piper  Comanche  □  “Learn  to  Fly”  Programs 

□  Piper  Tri-Pacer  □  Piper  Super  Cub  □  All  Piper  Aircraft 


Name 


Address 


MORE  PEOPLE  HAVE  BOUGHT  PIPERS 
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STAINLESS 

STEEL 

NO  PAINT 
,  TO  PEEL  . 


I  Never  Realized  That  A  DARI-KOOL  Could  Be 
So  Far  Superior  To  A  Direct-Expansion  Cooler!” 


Writes  MR.  LOREN  KEHER,  R.  2,  Campbellsport,  Wis. 

“Originally  I  had  a  200  gallon  direct-expansion  cooler  of  a  popular 
make.  I  now  have  a  300  gallon  Dari-Kool.  Since  I  have  had  my  Dari- 
Kool  the  blend  temperature  never  goes  above  42°.  The  agitator  shuts 
off  15  minutes  after  milking,  and  my  bacteria  count  is  now  4,000. 
I  never  realized  that  a  Dari-Kool  could  be  so  far  superior  in  every 
respect  to  a  direct-expansion  cooler.  The  cost  of  operation  is  cheaper 
and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  keep  clean!”  y  /  j  a 

(signed) 

Mm  PREFERRED  3  TO  I 

SB.WW  OVER  ANY  OTHER  BRAND! 


Mr.  Ketter,  together  with  his  father  and  brother,  operate  a  900 
acre  farm  near  Campbellsport,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Ketter's  letter  is 
typical  of  the  many  we  receive  from  dairymen  who  originally  tried 
some  other  make  of  cooler,  and  later  on,  have  discovered  the 
advantages  of  using  a  DARI-KOOL. 


DARI-KOOL  COOLS  MILK  FASTER 
-DOES  NOT  FREEZE  MILK! 


33°  ice-water  is  pressure 
sprayed  over  all  4  sides 
and  the  entire  bottom  of 
the  milk  tank.  Milk  heat 
is  removed  faster  than  is 
possible  with  any  other 
cooler  or  method.  The  milk 
cannot  be  damaged  by 
freezing.  Dari-Kool's  fast¬ 
er  cooling  assures  lowest 
blend  temperatures  — 
higher  quality  milk. 


Shown  obftvo,  MW 
tow-dwign  400  goNon 
Dori-Kool.  Abe  ovoUobto  to 
eapodtios  from  100  to  1290  gelowt. 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Modison,  Wisconsin 

Atonufoctorora  of  KAII-irO(H  TRUCK  TAfOCS 
DiWrIbvIwi  In  Conndn  by  UATTY  SIOS.,  Nrgvs,  Ontarin 


MEETS  ALL  3A  STANDARDS 


MOLINE  Gvr  D  ESEL* 


POWER  FOR  THE  HEAVIEST  PULLS!  The  mighty  G-YI  walks  away  with 
this  15  ft.  WC  plow.  With  its  moderate-speed,  high-torque  engine  and 
power-matched  transmission,  the  is  engineered  for  continuous 

operation  on  heavy  pulls. 


Put  this  powerful  Minneapolis-Moline  Diesel  to  work  and 
watch  farming  costs  drop! 

This  is  the  Big  tractor  for  Big  farms  .  .  .  setting  new  per¬ 
formance  records  on  Wheat  Belt  farms,  on  toughest  rice 
land  plowing,  on  big  acreage  corn  and  cotton  farms  from 
coast  to  coast.  This  tougher,  htiskier  tractor  packs  a  6-cyl¬ 
inder  Moline-built  Diesel  engine,  a  triple-shaft  transmission, 
Lanova  energy-cell  combiistion,  Bosch  fuel  injection,  dual 
oil  filters  and  force-flow  lubrication  .  .  .  features  that  mean 
longer  life,  lower  costs  on  your  biggest,  most  punishing  jobs. 

You  get  man-saving  comfort,  too.  Hydraulic  power  steer¬ 
ing  answers  to  a  touch,  hand-clutch,  shift  and  brakes  are 
right  where  you  want  them,  the  tractor  seat  is  America’s 
most  comfortable. 

Take  the  big  step  to  big  savings  with  the  powerhouse 
G-'EI  Diesel.  Sro  your  Moline  Dealer  now  for  a  work-out 
demonstration! 

*AUo  available  with  a  Moline-built  LP  gas  engine. 

^  ^  MINNEAPOLIS 

ilnauNB 
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THIS  NEW  OLIVER  550 

22%  more  pull  on  9%  less  fuel! 


Here’s  the  tractor  that  leads  every  gasoline  tractor  in  its  power  class  in  both 
economy  and  drawbar  pull— leads  the  class  average  by  9%  in  economy,  22% 
in  drawbar  pull.  In  addition  you  get  low  profile,  snappy  performance  and  big 
workability— available  with  the  biggest  selection  of  matched  equipment  of 
any  type  of  farm  tractor. 

Ask  your  Oliver  dealer  for  a  teamed-power  demonstration  of  the  new  550 
with  matched  equipment.  Get  big  workability  plus  proven  economy  with 
either  gasoline  or  diesel  engine.  Ask  your  dealer  about  Oliver’s  special  trade-in 
bonus— 6%  in  cash.  Then  see  how  easy  it  is  to  step  out  ahead  of  the  trend  to 
bigger  and  better  farming  with  the  powerful  new  Oliver  550. 


OFFICIAL  TEST 
PERFORMANCE 


43.2  Test-Rated  Horsepower 


Drawbar  Horsepower-Hours 
per  Dallon  of  Basoline 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  lU. 


Turn  this  page  around  for  great  news! 
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Keep  her  in  the  good  health 
needed  for  maximum  production! 


Disease  affects  a  cow’s  productive 
capacity,  often  keeps  her  out  of  the 
milking  line. 

That’s  why  so  many  dairy  farmers 
are  now  using  feeds  containing 
AUREOMYCIN®.  This  broad-spectrum 
antibiotic  helps  provide  the  good 
health  cows  need  to  reach  their  max¬ 
imum  milking  potential. 
AUREOMYCIN,  in  feeds,  effectively  aids 
in  the  control  of  three  costly  dis¬ 


eases:  Respiratory  disease  (rhino- 
tracheitis-shipping  fever  complex), 
foot  rot  and  bacterial  diarrhea. 
CALVES,  too,  need  AUREOMYCIN! 
Milk  replacers  and  starter  feeds 
containing  AUREOMYCIN  get  calves 
off  to  a  good  start,  reduce  scouring, 
promote  up  to  35%  faster  growth. 
Ask  your  feed  manufacturer  or 
your  feed  dealer  for  dairy  feeds 
containing  AUREOMYCIN.  Keep  herds 


in  better  health !  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
New  York  20,  New  York. 


AUREOMYCIN 

IN  FORMULA  FEEDS 


•AUREOMYCIN  is  American  Cyanamid  Company’s  trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 
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SCIENCE  STIRS 


Farmers  check  over  New  Holland  CYCLON-ACTION  Spreader, 
Model  222,  ask  dealer  question  after  question— just  like  you  will. 


NOW! 


XTere  is  what  Cy  cion -Action  means  to  you:  (1) 
scientific  soil  management— a  uniformly  fertile  seed¬ 
bed  (Techni-Pattern),  assuring  increased  yield  after 
top-dressing  or  plowing;  (2)  finer  shredding— with 
lower  power  requirements! 

Actually,  you  get  a  wealth  of  worth-while  features 
in  the  New  Holland  Model  222  Spreader.  Extra-wide 
extra-low  box  for  easier  loading.  Full  capacity,  too  — 
as  measured  by  ASAE.  No  arch— easy  to  get  under 
low  overheads.  Suf)er-speed  cleanout.  Balanced  wide¬ 
spread  with  exclusive  heat-treated  paddles  that  sledge¬ 
hammer  blows  won’t  break.  Tractor-Seat  Controls, 
and  a  jack  that  lets  you  park  easily,  and  quickly. 

Diagram  below  explains  how  CYCLON-ACTION,  with 
its  scientifically  correct  ratio  of  apron,  beater  and  wide- 


New  Holland  Cyclon-Action  Spreaders  are  built 
with  special  treated  wood  flooring — “VFood  where 
wood  should  be!”  Sides  are  treated  steel— “SteeZ  where 
steel  should  be!”  for  maximum  strength. 

See  for  yourself !  Stop  in  today  at  your  New  Holland 
dealer’s.  Let  him  show  you  the  various  models. 
New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 

Copyright,  1959  New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division 


[S]  New  Hox.x.iiMD 

"Fii-st  in  Gi’QSsl^nd  r^i-minq'' 


spread  speeds,  provides  a  uniform  TECHNI-PATTERN 
(even  coverage).  Letter  seedoed — better  crops! 


! 
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11'  YOU  would  like  to  I'aise  the  net  income 
from  your  farm  ojierations  next  year — 
and  who  wouldn’t — there  is  just  one  point 
to  keep  in  mind.  Man  is  the  syllable  which 
gets  the  accent  in  management.  D.  Howard 
Doane,  who  was  my  boss  for  more  than  20 
years,  obseiA  ed  many  times,  “There  is  more 
in  the  man  than  there  is  in  the  land.” 

Proof  of  this  is  all  too  easy  to  come  by. 
'Fake  the  report  published  by  the  Illinois 
Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  .Service 
of  their  study  of  the  1958  income  of  Illinois 
tenant-operated  farms  of  all  sizes  and  on 
all  types  of  soils.  The  suiA-ey  was  broken 
down  according  to  soil  ratings.  In  the 
group  of  farms  of  200  to  500  tillable  acres, 
a  size  everyone  will  agree  can  be  operated 
efficiently,  the  farmers  on  the  best  soils  had 
net  incomes  from  zero  or  less  to  $14,000 
and  more.  Those  on  the  second  best  soils 
had  incomes  in  practically  the  same  range, 
zero  to  $1.5,000.  .Some  tenants  on  the  next 
lower  soil  classification  cleared  $14,000; 
and  some  on  the  very  poorest  soils  netted 
$11,000.  So  a  low  net  isn’t  necessarily  the 
fault  of  your  soil. 

Geoffrey  .Shepherd  and  Francis  Kutish, 
agricultural  economists  in  the  Economics 
and  Sociology  Department!  Iowa  State 
University,  discussed  this  matter  of  wring¬ 
ings  the  maximujji  net  income  out  of  a  farm 
enterprise.  The  result  was  three  money¬ 
saving  and  money-mak,ing  ideas. 

A — Produce  at  lower  cost. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  increase  the  size 
of  your  farm.  If  you  cannot  buy  more  land 


Reduce  the  per-unit  overhead  charges  of 
your  feedlot  and  equipment  by  spreading  them 
over  more  livestock  (left).  Even  buy 
additional  feed,  if  necessary,  to  get  full 
use  of  your  facilities.  Key  your  ration  to  the 
price  situation,  too.  When  corn  is  cheap, 
feed  more  of  it.  Insure  against  the  lo&s 
of  precious  hours  in  the  field  next  spring  and 
summer  and  use  your  w  inter  time  profitably 
by  putting  your  tractors  and  equipment 
in  condition  now  (above  left).  Use  self- 
feeders  and  mechanical  devices  (above  right) 
to  reduce  expnsive  labor  costs. 


perhaps  you  can  rent  it.  The  theory  here  is 
that  with  more  land  you  can  spread  fixed 
investment  in  machinery  and  equipment 
over  more  acres;  use  your  labor  best;  and 
with  a  relatively  slight  increase  in  variable 
costs — fertilizer,  seed,  etc. — show  a  big 
jump  in  profits.  For  example: 

Say  you  are  raising  120  acres  of  corn  on 
the  fann  you  are  now  operating.  You  get  a 
yield  of  60  bushels  per  acre  ( to  use  a  simple 
figure),  which  at  $1  per  bushel  gives  you 
$7200.  If  you  can  rent  an  additional  80 
acres  on  shares  and  get  the  same  60-bushel 
yield  you  will  gross  an  additional  $2400 
(half  of  4800  bushels  at  $1  per  bushel). 

(’osts  will  go  up  something  like  this — 

8  bushels  of  seed  (u  $12  $96 

Fertilizer  $200 

Gasoline  and  oil  $40 

Total  $5.56 

Thus  for  an  extra  $4fX)  or  so  (including 
your  time)  you  make  an  additional  profit 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000.  This  exam¬ 
ple  is  a  bit  oversimplified,  but  in  practice  it 
works  out  right  along  these  lines. 

On  fertile,  level  land  the  traditional  ro¬ 
tation  of  corn,  corn,  oats  and  clover  can  be 
replaced  by  more  nearly  continuous  corn 
fortified  with  sufficient  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tions  without  sacrificing  yields.  (See  the 
article  “Precision  Corn  Grower,”  page  54, 
this  issue.)  This  nearly  doubles  the  amount 
of  land  which  can  be  used  to  raise  corn  on 
any  given  farm.  Here,  again,  a  small  in¬ 
crease  in  expense  brings  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  income. 

Consider  substituting  newer,  more  pro¬ 
ductive  crops  for  the  old  standbys.  For 
example,  the  new  hybrid  grain  sorghums 
are  extremely  high  in  yields.  And  they  are 
drouth  resistant.  It  might  be  smart  if  you’d 
do  a  little  inquiring  around  to  find  how 
they  might  fit  your  farm. 

Keep  an  eye  on  government  programs. 
When  the  wraps  were  taken  off  corn  allot¬ 
ments  this  year  most  farmers  with  adapt¬ 
able  acreage  planted  more  corn.  Don’t  be 
caught  napping  any  time  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  adapt  new  regulations  or  re¬ 


laxation  of  controls  to  your  farm. 

Another  money-making  practice  is  to 
buy  more  feed  if  you  have  the  capacity  to 
handle  a  lot  of  livestock,  but  do  not  have 
the  home-produced  feeds  for  them.  This 
helps  to  spread  your  fixed  costs  in  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  over  more  units  of 
livestock,  thus  reducing  fixed  cost  per  unit 
without  increasing  variable  costs  unduly. 

Use  better  varieties  of  seed,  fertilizers  of 
an  analysis  tailored  to  your  soils  and  crops. 
Your  county  agent  and  local  agronomists 
can  give  you  up-to-the-minute  advice  on 
these  matters.  And  do  not  stint  in  the  use 
of  that  fertilizer.  Figure  what  that  extra  10 
pounds  is  going  to  cost  and  compare  that 
cost  with  your  anticipated  return.  Keep 
putting  it  on  as  long  as  it  pays. 

Use  labor-saving  feeding  arrangements. 
Labor  is  expensive.  .Self-feeders  not  only 
save  your  back  but  they  make  it  possible  to 
feed  more  livestock  than  can  be  fed  by 
hand,  i  See  the  automation  section  of  this 
issue  for  hundreds  of  ideas  along  this  line.) 

Feed  properly  balanced  rations.  Balance 
here  refers  to  economics  as  well  as  nutrition. 
With  corn  down  around  $1  or  lower  you 
can  afford  to  feed  more  corn  and  save  on 
purchased  protein  supplements.  For  the 
greatest  profit  the  ration  should  be  balanced 
with  an  eye  to  prices  as  well  as  to  nutrients. 


Net  More  in  ’60 

No  matter  where  you  farm  or  on  what  kind  of 
land,  the  rules  for  increasing  your  profits  can  be 
summarized  under  three  heads:  ( 1 )  Produce  at 
lower  cost;  (2)  lay  out  less  cash;  and  (3)  pro¬ 
duce  higher-quality  products.  Specifically,  these 
rules  point  to  such  practices  as  increasing  the  size 
of  your  farm  to  get  greater  returns  for  your  labor 
and  machinery  investment;  making  more  eco¬ 
nomical  use  of  fertilizer;  carefully  balancing  the 
cost  of  new  equipment  against  local  charges  for 
custom  work;  using  machinery  cooperatively; 
shifting  from  Grade  B  to  Grade  milk  produc¬ 
tion;  going  into  meat-type  hogs;  using  perform¬ 
ance  testing  in  beef  cattle  and  a  variety  of  similar 
practices  which  will  fit  your  particular  farm. 
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depreciation  and  other  fixed  costs. 

Buying  and  using  equipment  coopera¬ 
tively  is  another  cost  saver.  This  works  best 
with  machinery  which  is  not  too  compli¬ 
cated,  so  the  questions  as  to  who  is  to  blame 
and  who  should  pay  the  repair  bills  when 
the  thing  gets  out  of  whack  are  held  to  a 
minimum.  A  grain  drill  fits  well  into  such  a 
scheme.  It  has  a  lot  of  complicated  parts 
but  is  not  as  subject  to  damage  on  the  job 
as  a  combine,  for  example. 

C — Produce  high-quality  products. 

Shift  from  Grade  B  to  Grade  A  in  milk 
if  you  can  work  it  into  your  set-up. 

If  you  are  in  hogs,  get  a  meat-type  boar 
and  raise  the  grade  of  your  stock.  It  costs 
no  more  per  hundred  pounds  to  raise  the 
right  kind  of  market  hog  than  it  does  to 
raise  their  less  desirable  sibs.  Yet  the  returns 
will  be  at  least  50  cents  a  hundred  more 
and  the  only  expense  will  be  the  extra  cost 
of  the  boar,  which,  averaged  out  over  his 
progeny,  won’t  be  great. 

In  beef  cattle,  performance-testing  is 
paying  off.  Rate  of  gain  and  efficiency  of 
feed  conversion  are  definitely  inheritable 
characteristics.  Get  your  feeders  from  herds 
which  select  their  bulls  on  performance 
records  and  free  yourself  from  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  poor  doers. 

In  egg  production,  raise  the  grade  of 
your  eggs  by  more  frequent  collection,  more 
careful  handling. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  producers  long  ago 
made  quality  the  essence  of  their  marketing. 

These  are  some  of  the  definite  steps  by 
which  any  farmer  can  raise  his  net  income. 
Any  farmer  can  supplement  them  with 
practices  adapted  to  his  own  operation. 
Fundamentally,  they  all  are  based  upon  four 
principles  which  can  be  found  in  any  ele¬ 
mentary  textbook  on  economics :  ( 1 )  the 


\Vith  no  sudden  rise  in  hog  prices  antici¬ 
pated  and  with  cheap  com  at  hand,  the 
hog  raiser  should  feed  the  lowest  cost  ration 
available  ev^en  though  the  hogs  may  not 
gain  as  fast  as  they  would  on  a  better  ration. 

B — Lay  out  less  cash. 

Use  your  machinery  longer.  Spread  its 
use  o\’er  more  years  as  well  as  more  acres. 

Make  a  thorough  check  of  all  your 
machinery  and  equipment  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  There  is  no  better  way  to  use  your  time 
when  field  work  is  an  impossibility  than  to 
work  on  your  equipment  and  get  it  in  p>er- 
fect  shape  for  planting  and  harvest  time. 
This  is  insurance  against  costly  breakdowns 
and  time  lost  in  the  field,  not  to  mention 
loss  through  shattering  or  the  value  added 
to  the  crops  which  are  planted  and  har¬ 
vested  at  the  right  time. 

Determine  the  amount  of  work  any  piece 
of  equipment  will  do  before  buying  it.  If 
you  can’t  get  the  right  size  for  your  layout, 
particularly  if  you  have  to  buy  one  that  is 
too  big,  you  may  do  better  by  hiring  the 
work  done  by  a  custom  operator.  The  point 
to  remember  is  that  you  increase  your  year¬ 
ly  fixed  costs  $9  to  $15  for  every  $100  in¬ 
vested  in  machinery.  Think  about  that 
before  you  buy.  Compare  the  custom  rates 
prevailing  in  your  area  with  the  cost  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  machine.  (The 
Autumn,  1959,  issue  of  The  Farm  Quar¬ 
terly  carried  a  complete  breakdown  of 
custom  rates  across  the  country.)  If  those 
rates  beat  your  cost  estimates  you  would  do 
well  at  least  to  have  a  talk  with  a  local  cus¬ 
tom  operator. 

But  there’s  another  way  to  look  at  this, 
too.  If  you  do  own  an  expensive  piece  of 
machinery,  maybe  you  should  consider  do¬ 
ing  custom  work  for  others  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it.  This  is  another  way  to  spread  your 


principle  of  diminishing  returns;  (2)  the 
principle  of  fixed  and  variable  costs;  (3) 
the  principle  of  substitution  in  choice  of 
practices;  and,  (4)  the  principle  of  limited 
capital  and  opportunity  costs. 


The  Principle  of  Diminishing  Returns 

The  laws  of  nature  are  such  that  the  re¬ 
turns  to  very  few  resources  are  constant. 
As  we  use  more  and  more  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion,  the  value  of  each  added  unit  becomes 
less  and  less.  This  is  one  of  the  most  basic 
of  all  principles  involved  in  farm  planning. 

You  know  how  it  works  already,  but  let 
us  think  of  it  in  terms  of  fertilizer  for  a 
little  while.  Suppose  you  could  buy  100 
units  of  fertilizer  for  $7.00,  and  that  when 
this  is  used  on  an  acre  of  your  corn  land, 
you  could  increase  the  yields  from  60  bush¬ 
els  to  75  bushels  for  a  gain  of  15  bushels  per 
acre.  The  second  hundred  units,  when 
added  to  the  same  acre,  will  produce  10 
bushels,  the  third  hundred  units,  5  bushels. 
Beyond  this  you  can  get  some  further  re¬ 
sponse,  but  it  is  not  something  that  you  can 
count  on  every  year.  The  corn  fertilizer  pic- 
ture  for  your  fann  might  look  like  this: 

COMPARISON  OF  ADDED  RETURN  WITH  ADDED  COST 
(To  decide  how  much  fertilizer  to  use) 

Amt.  of  Ex-  Cost  of 

Ferti-  pected  Busheis  Fertiiizer  Voiue  of  added  yield  at: 
iizer  Yieid  Added  Added  $  .90  $1.00  $1.10 

None  60  —  —  _  _  _ 

100  75  15  $7.00  $13.50  $15.00  $16.50 

200  85  10  7.00  9.00  10.00  11.00 

300  90  5  7.00  4.50  5.00  5.50 

400  93  3  7.00  2.70  3.00  3.30 

500  95  2  7.00  1.80  2.00  2.20 

On  this  basis  you  conclude  that  you  can  use 
200  units  of  fertilizer  per  acre  to  advantage. 
You  might  even  use  250  units,  but  300  units 
is  entirely  too  much. 

That  is  your  first  conclusion,  but  as  you 
think  about  it  you  realize  this  response 


Keep  in  touch  with  your  county  agent  (left) 
for  tips  on  better-yielding  varieties  of 
seed,  more  economical  fertilizer  buys  and 
changes  in  government  programs.  Double  your 
corn  acreage  (above)  by  going  to  continuous 
corn  on  your  level,  fertile  land. 


represents  the  addition  of  fertilizer  to  the 
operation  as  it  is.  Perhaps  you  can  increase 
the  number  of  corn  plants  per  acre  from 
12,000  to  16,000  or  even  18,000  and  get  a 
response  of  20  bushels  from  the  first  100 
units  of  fertilizer,  15  bushels  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  100  units,  and  10  bushels  from  the 
third  100  units.  By  adding  another  practice, 
you  have  invalidated  the  first  conclusion. 

You  have  now  boomed  your  yield  from 
60  bushels  per  acre  to  105  bushels  per  acre 
and  made  money  all  the  way.  You  can  use 
the  same  procedure  to  help  decide  whether 
or  not  to  buy  land,  new  machinery  or  feeder 
cattle.  You  can  use  this  method  to  decide 
how  far  to  push  the  milk  cows,  how  big  to 
make  the  market  hogs,  and  just  about  any 
other  long  range  planning  problem. 

During  the  planning  stages,  it  is  wise  to 
take  advantage  of  every  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  get  that  will  help  you  budg¬ 
et  through  and  make  wise  decisions.  Once 
your  ])ians  are  complete  and  you  begin  put¬ 
ting  them  into  effect,  a  new  principle  ap¬ 
plies.  It  is  called — 


The  Principle  of  Fixed  and  Variable  Costs 

This  principle  picks  up  where  diminishing 
returns  leaves  off.  In,  its  own  way,  it  is  your 
most  important  aid  in  day-to-day  decisions. 

Farm  costs  fall  broadly  into  two  groups 
— fixed  and  variable.  The  fixed  costs,  as 
we  usually  think  of  them,  refer  to  things  like 
taxes,  cash  rents,  interest  on  borrowed 
money  and  the  like.  There  is  little  we  can 
do  about  them,  at  least  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  Variable  costs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
completely  under  our  control.  If  we  do  not 
do  anything,  we  do  not  have  costs. 

This  concept  seems  simple  enough,  but 
with  the  passage  of  time,  variable  costs 
hav’e  the  very  real  characteristic  of  becom¬ 
ing  fixed  costs.  By  the  end  of  the  harvest 
season,  practically  all  of  the  costs  which 
were  considered  variable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  have  themselves  become  fixed. 

Take  the  fertilizer  and  seed  corn  illustra¬ 
tion  above.  During  the  planning  stage, 
these  costs  were  variable.  Once  you  have 
planted  the  seed  and  put  the  fertilizer  in 


Testing  bark  fat  thickness  doesn’t  hurt  the 
hog  nearly  as  much  as  ignoring  the  necessity 
of  raising  a  quality  product  hurts  the  hog 
producer.  Top  quality  meat-type  hogs  cost 
no  more  to  feed  than  the  less-desirable  kind, 
yet  they  bring  a  premium  on  the  market. 

the  ground,  they  become  fixed  costs.  From 
that  time  forward  you  have  no  choice  but 
to  assume  these  fixed  costs. 

Thus,  when  applying  the  principle  of 
fixed  and  variable  costs  in  decision-making, 
you  tend  to  disregard  everything  that  has 
gone  before  and  think  only  of  the  future. 
Every  decision  becomes  one  of  “What  to 
do  now.” 

The  only  guide  you  can  use  is  that  of 
added  costs  against  added  income.  Your 
decision  should  always  be  that  of  pushing 
production  just  as  long  as  the  added  costs 
do  not  exceed  the  additions  to  income.  Your 
objective  is  not  to  produce  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  per  unit  of  product,  but  to 
maximize  the  return  on  each  dollar  of  input. 

(Continued  on  page  124) 
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one  of  the  great  men  of  agriculture, 

J.  B.  Boussingault,  1802-1887 


JEAN  BAPTISTE  BOUSSINGAULT  waS  bom 

and  raised  in  the  slums  of  Paris  and 
achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  on  the 
work  of  exploration  and  discovery Jn  South 
America  begun  by  Baron  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  and  then  gained  an  even  more 
lasting  place  in  the  world  of  science  by  his 
application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture.  He 
was  the  first  to  make  agricultural  chemistry 
a  true  experimental  science  by  transferring 
it  from  the  laboratory  to  the  fields  and 
stables. 

On  his  Alsatian  farm,  which  he  acquired 
after  his  return  from  his  South  American 
adventures,  Boussingault  (pronounced 
Boo  sfin  go)  analyzed  the  feed  he  gave  his 
livestock,  and  collected  and  made  chemical 
studies  of  manure;  he  washed,  screened,  fil¬ 
tered,  and  tested  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  soil ;  he  weighed  and  dried  crop  plants 
and  reduced  them  to  ash  to  learn  their  min- 
eral  requirements ;  he  studied  the  chemical 
nature  of  seed  germination.  His  great  suc- 
ct'ss  in  turning  the  soil  and  the  animals  into 
test  tubes  for  his  experiments  influenced 
ev'ery  great  nation  of  the  world  in  setting 
up  experimental  farms.  The  life  of  this 
dedicated  scientist  was  filled  with  study  and 
inquiry'  and  also  with  adventure  and 
romance. 

Boussingault  was  born  in  Paris  on  Febru¬ 
ary  2, 1802,  the  son  of  Charles  Boussingault, 
a  tobacco  and  grocery  shop  operator,  and 
his  German-speaking  wife,  Elizabeth.  As 
for  his  early  schooling,  he,  like  Linnaeus, 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  poor  stu¬ 
dents.  “From  the  sixth  form  where  I  under¬ 
stood  very  little,”  he  wrote  later,  “I  went  to 
the  fifth,  where  I  understood  even  less  .  .  . 
then  to  the  fourth  and  the  third  where  I 
understood  nothing  at  all.  We  went  from 
class  to  class  like  ingots  of  iron  in  a  rolling 
mill.” 

Boussingault  was  saved  from  the  rolling 
mill  by  his  discovery  of  chemistry  through 
a  schoolmate  whose  mother  did  the  laundry 
of  the  celebrated  chemist,  L.  J.  Thenard. 
The  schoolmate  worked  as  Thenard’s  clean¬ 
up  boy  and  so  was  able  to  smuggle  Boussin¬ 
gault  into  the  laboratory  where  he  watched 
the  great  man  at  work,  listened  to  his  lec¬ 
tures,  and  occasionally  got  in  the  way. 
Once,  Thenard  grabbed  him  by  the  hair 
and  threw  him  out  for  good.  Years  later, 
Thenard  said  regretfully  to  the  brilliant 
Boussingault,  “If  I  had  only  known  ...  if  I 


had  only  known.”  Boussingault  was  en¬ 
chanted  with  this  new  science  and  imme¬ 
diately  began  attending  the  classes  of  The¬ 
nard,  Lefebre,  Gineau,  Gay-Lussac  (who 
also  taught  the  great  German  chemist,  Jus¬ 
tus  von  Liebig),  and  Baron  Cuvier.  Each 
day  he  attended  classes  and  saw  the  pro¬ 
fessors  perform  experiments  in  chemistry. 
At  home  he  attempted  to  repeat  these  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  dark,  lamp-lighted  family 
room,  and  so  developed  his  own  laboratory 
skills. 

In  1814,  when  he  was  12  years  old,  his 
schooling  was  interrupted  by  the  turmoil  of 
Napoleon’s  defeat.  He,  with  other  fright¬ 
ened  students,  was  armed  and  rallied  to  de¬ 
fend  Paris.  After  the  Allies  took  the  city  he 
went  back  to  his  classes. 

When  he  was  18,  he  entered  the  School 
of  Mines  at  Saint-Etienne  —  walking  the 
200  miles  from  Paris.  Here  he  continued  his 
studies  in  chemistry  as  well  as  geology, 
assaying,  and  other  subjects  a  mining  engi¬ 
neer  must  master.  Because  of  his  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  his  intense  interest  in  the 
subject,  Boussingault  was  given  free  run  of 
the  laboratory.  He  carried  on  independent 
research  and  was  able  to  write  a  paper  on 
his  discovery  of  platinum  silicide,  which 
was  accepted  and  published  by  Gay-Lussac 
in  Annals  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Fifty- 
six  years  later  Boussingault  returned  to  a 
study  of  this  subject  and  found  his  youthful 
conclusions  quite  sound. 

Upon  graduation,  he  secured  a  job  as  a 
mining  technician  at  Bas-Rhin  near  Stras¬ 
bourg.  During  the  day  he  worked  under¬ 
ground  in  the  mines  and  in  his  spare  time 
he  read  omnivorously.  It  was  here  at  Bas- 
Rhin  he  received  two  exotic  ofTers  of  jobs. 
The  first  came  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to 
go  to  the  Nile  and  search  for  new  mines. 
The  second  offer  was  delivered  by  Antonio 
Zea,  revolutionary  leader,  one-time  Vice 
President  of  Venezuela,  collaborator  of 
Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator  of  South 
America,  and  able  botanist.  In  the  name  of 
Gran  Colombia — a  nation  of  brief  life  which 
included  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela — Zea  offered  Boussingault  the  job  of 
helping  bring  back  into  production  the 
mines  of  the  revolt-tom  country  and  to 
work  on  the  discover)'  of  new  deposits. 

Boussingault  accepted.  The  salary  was 
good  and  he  was  given  the  commission  of 
Colonel  on  Boliv'ar’s  general  staff.  It  was, 


however,  the  prospect  of  actually  seeing 
live  volcanoes  which  sold  the  young  engi¬ 
neer  on  the  job. 

He  was  encouraged  in  this  project  by 
Baron  von  Humboldt,  whose  reputation 
had  been  established  through  his  South 
American  explorations.  Humboldt  even 
gave  the  young  scientist  the  sextant,  pris¬ 
matic  compass,  and  artificial  horizon  he 
himself  had  used  in  his  explorations.  On 
August  3,  1822,  he  sailed  for  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  landed  at  La  Guira,  Venezuela, 
after  a  brush  with  a  Spanish  frigate  which 
they  captured. 

The  next  ten  years  of  his  life  were  filled 
with  romantic  drama  almost  beyond  belief 
even  for  a  young  man  who  had  served  as  a 
12-year-old  soldier  under  Napoleon.  Bous¬ 
singault  presented  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Humboldt  to  Bolivar  and  was  warmly 
received.  He  remained  on  close  personal 
terms  with  the  great  soldier  until  the  sad 
day  in  1830  when  he  formed  part  of  the 
farewell  party  which  rode  with  Bolivar  on 
the  first  stage  of  his  journey  into  exile. 

Boussingault  also  became  a  close  friend 
of  the  fabulous  Manuelita  Saenz,  Bolivar’s 
great  love.  Nothing  was  commonplace  with 
Manuelita.  At  one  time  Boussingault  had 
to  prevent  her  from  throwing  herself  over 
the  falls  of  Tequendama  and,  on  another 
occasion,  he  saved  her  life  after  she  had, 
Cleopatra  fashion,  caused  a  deadly  fer-de- 
lance  to  bite  her  shoulder.  At  one  of  her 
gay  parties,  he  had  to  save  himself  from  a 
plot  of  Manuelita  to  have  him  married  on 
the  spot  to  the  heiress  to  one  of  Colombia’s 
emerald  fortunes.  The  handsome  young 
Frenchman  later  proposed  marriage  to  this 
same  girl,  provided  she  would  be  willing  to 
leave  her  native  land  and  return  with  him 
to  Paris  when  his  work  was  finished.  This 
she  refused  to  do. 

Boussingault  also  found  his  volcano.  He 
saw  many  of  them.  At  one,  the  crater  of 
Pasto,  he  made  an  experiment  which  shows 
the  practicality  of  his  mind.  Wishing  to 
know  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the 
crater,  and  having  no  thermometer  capable 
of  recording  such  heat,  he  solved  the  prob- 

{Continued  on  page  104) 

Jean  Baptiste  Boussingault,  the  first  scientist 
to  combine  chemistry  with  practical  farming, 
is  shown  in  his  80’s  wearing  the  rosette 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
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Precision 

Corn 

Grower 


By  Chester  Charles 


To  Herbert  Roadruck  (left  and  above) 
growing  corn  is  a  labor  of  love. 

By  close  attention  to  details  he 
became  corn  champion. 


Herbert  Roadruck  of  Brookston,  Indiana,  is  just  about  the 
best  gol-danged  corn  grower  in  these  United  States,  a  corn- 
following-corn  grower,  with  consistently  phenomenal  yields  season 
after  season.  In  1957,  his  yield  of  218  bushels  per  acre  from  a  field 
in  corn  the  previous  four  years,  made  him  Indiana's  corn  cham¬ 
pion.  In  1958,  he  was  second  in  the  state  competition  with  a  yield 
of  208  bushels  per  acre  from  the  same  field.  This  year,  once  more 
with  the  same  field,  now  in  its  seventh  year  of  continuous  corn,  he 
again  produced  over  200  bushels  to  the  acre  and  expects  to  be  at, 
or  near  the  top,  when  official  yields  are  all  computed. 

Roadruck  no  longer  depends  on  legume  sods.  Years  ago  he  dis¬ 
carded  crop  rotations.  He  considers  manure  unnecessary’  and  has 
all  but  eliminated  livestock  and  fences  from  his  fields.  “I  hate 
hogs,”  he  has  said,  “and  I  dislike  cattle,  but  corn  I  love.”  Of  his 
290  acres,  206  were  in  corn  this  year. 

Seed  is  his  major  enterprise.  The  past  summer  he  had  190  acres 
planted  to  hybrid  seed  corn.  A  16-acre  field  was  in  commercial 
corn,  all  in  state  contest  competition;  of  this,  a  5-acre  plot  was 
grown  by  his  eldest  son,  John,  age  1 7 ;  another  5-acre  plot  was 
grown  by  his  youngest  son,  Phil,  age  13,  and  the  remaining  6  acres 
were  grown  by  Roadruck  himself.  This  is  the  field  which  was  in 
seventh-year  corn,  and  will  go  into  contest  corn  again  next  year. 

How  does  a  man  who  loves  corn  do  his  wooing?  Roadruck  reads 
about,  talks  about,  and  dreams  about  corn  w'henever  he  isn’t  work¬ 
ing  in  it.  Gladys,  his  wife,  will  tell  you  that  when  the  corn  is  grow¬ 
ing  slowly,  he  frets ;  when  rain  is  overdue,  he  withdraws  into  silence. 
“He  loves  corn  alright,”  she  said.  “How  else  would  you  explain  the 
care  he  gives  it?  In  1953,  day  after  day  passed  with  no  breeze 
whatever,  during  the  time  when  the  male  corn  sheds  its  pollen. 
Herbert  cut  a  broomstick  40  inches  long,  and  walked  through  the 
rows  of  the  contest  acres,  holding  the  broomstick  over  his  head  to 
shake  the  plants  just  enough  to  gently  spread  the  pollen.” 

Plan  the  Work;  Work  the  Plan 

The  groundwork  for  Roadruck’s  1960  corn  crop  was  laid  in  the 
fall  of  1959.  His  current  practices  are  almost  identical  with  those 
used  to  create  his  200-plus  bushel  yields  in  the  last  three  years. 
\Vith  the  exception  of  heav’y  fertilization,  and  of  following  corn 
with  corn,  Roadruck’s  methods  are  fairly  normal.  His  distinction 
lies  mainly  in  his  attention  to  detail.  When  he  says  that  he  applied 
200  pounds  of  a  particular  fertilizer  to  an  acre,  you  can  be  quite 
certain  it  was  neither  199  nor  was  it  201  pounds  per  acre. 

Fertilizer  is,  of  course,  his  mainstay.  However,  he  does  not  use 


it  as  a  crutch.  It  is  the  essential  ingredient  in  a  system  of  overall 
superior  soil  management.  He  is  blessed  with  as  fine  a  soil  as  can 
be  found  anywhere — Brookston  silt  loam — with  the  top  soil  aver¬ 
aging  three  feet  in  depth.  Roadruck  has  learned  how  to  make  his 
good  soil  better.  Yields  of  100  to  110  bushels  per  acre  are  typical 
of  the  better-managed  farms  of  his  area.  His  seed  corn,  the  non¬ 
contest  crop  of  which  he  ordinarily  grows  well  over  100  acres,  has 
been  averaging  around  150  bushels  per  acre  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  seed  corn,  though  not  as  heavily  dosed  with  fertilizer, 
is  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  his  competition  plots.  He  is 
slowly  increasing  the  fertilizer  on  the  seed  acres  as  their  organic 
content  goes  up.  The  two  must  rise  hand  in  hand,  he  believes. 

The  last  several  months,  as  the  corn  neared  maturity,  and  right 
up  until  it  was  picked,  tissue  tests  were  being  made  at  about  weekly 
intervals  in  all  fields.  The  tests  were  made  by  Dr.  George  N.  Hoffer. 
formerly  a  Purdue  staff  member,  who  is  at  present  a  part-time 
consultant  for  Chester  KV  Hybrid  Corn  Growers  for  whom  Road- 
nick  grows  seed.  “I  am  lucky  to  have  Doc  Hoffer  around,”  Herbert 
Roadruck  said.  “He  is  responsible  for  most  of  my  fertilizer  prac¬ 
tices.  Without  him.  I’d  never  have  passed  the  200-bushel  mark.” 

Dr.  Hoffer  uses  just  a  few  chemicals  in  simple  tests  any  farmer 
'  could  employ.  Chemicals  are  applied  to  the  com  stalks,  leaves, 
and  ears,  or  juices  from  them  are  tested  on  special  chemical  papers. 
“These  quickie  tests  show  only  low,  medium  or  high  nitrogen. 

Precision  Corn  Grower 

Herbert  Roadruck,  winner  of  the  Indiana  State  corn  championship  four 
times,  has  ,s:rown  corn  that  yielded  over  200  bushels  per  acre  in  each  of  the 
last  three  years.  He  did  it  on  land  that  has  now  been  in  continuous  corn 
for  seven  years.  His  methods  are  precise.  His  fertilization  program  for  next 
year  is  based  on  tissue  tests  of  this  year’s  crop  and  on  soil  tests.  In  the  fall, 
heavy  crop  residues  are  shredded,  let  dry,  and  then  turned  under,  highly 
fortified  with  chemical  fertilizers.  By  spring,  the  well-fed  soil  organfsms 
have  decomposed  the  organic  matter  for  crop  use.  Nitrogen  is  knifed  into 
the  soil  in  the  spring  immediately  before  disking.  Treatment  for  seed- 
destroying  organisms  in  the  soil  is  applied.  When  soil  temperature  rises 
above  55  degrees,  planting  begins,  with  a  slow-moving  planter,  double 
checked  for  accuracy.  Cultivation  is  shallow.  Weeds  are  controlled  chem¬ 
ically  as  far  as  possible.  Corn  borer  broods  are  also  treated  with  granulated 
chemicals.  He  pays  a  premium  for  custom  com  picking  and  takes  the  tax 
advantage.  Roadruck  does  the  normal  things  better  farmers  do  when  they 
raise  corn.  Roadruck  docs  them  more  carefully,  however,  with  better 
timing  and  in  greater  measure. 


•phosphorus  or  potash,  but  that  is  enough 
foi  any  fanner,”  Dr.  Hoffer  said.  “Labora- 
toiy  tests  that  give  answers  to  the  third 
decimal  are  not  needed.” 

The  purpose  of  the  tissue  tests,  which 
Koadruck  has  been  using  for  eight  years,  is 
to  show  whether  or  not  the  plants  are  well- 
nourished.  This,  in  turn,  reflects  the  fertil¬ 
ity  balance  of  the  soil.  Since  this  year’s  tests 
show'ed  high  nutrients  in  the  plants,  the 
same  fertilization  program  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  for  next  year’s  crop,  with  but  one 
change.  The  phosphate  level  has  tested  ex- 
cejjtionally  high,  so  phosphate  fertilizers 
will  be  reduced  for  1960.  In  1958,  some 
young  seedlings  in  this  field  showed  iron 
chlorosis,  a  yellowish-green  coloring  of  the 
leaves,  for  several  days.  This  past  spring,  4 
])ounds  per  acre  of  chelated  iron  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  10  acres  involved. This  treat¬ 
ment  corrected  the  iron  deficiency. 

This  Indiana  corn  champion  relies  very 
little  on  soil  tests.  He  said,  “They  fluctuated 
so  widely  I  couldn’t  depend  on  them.  We 
still  use  soil  tests,  the  rapid  type  made  on 
the  spot ;  mostly  to  see  if  we  are  maintaining 
our  high  fertility  throughout  the  depth  of 
the  soil.  We  lean  on  our  tissue  tests  of  the 
current  crop  for  planning  the  next  year’s 
fertilizer.” 

Step  by  Step 

Late  this  jiast  September,  tissue  tests  had 
been  completed,  and  the  fertilizer  program 
for  the  1960  crop  decided  ujjon.  Harvest 
began  with  the  moisture  in  kernel  and  cob 
around  34  or  35  per  cent.  The  harvest  at 
Roadruck’s  does  not  follow  the  usual  pat¬ 
tern.  Roadruck  does  not  own  a  picker.  He 
has  the  picking  done  by  a  neighbor,  who 
buys  a  new  picker  every  year.  Roadruck 
jjays  him  $1.00  more  than  the  normal  $5.00 
per  acre  rate  in  that  area.  The  $1,200  or 
so  that  the  neighbor  takes  in  for  picking 
Roadruck’s  corn  more  than  offsets  his  de¬ 
preciation.  Roadruck  is  free  to  attend  to 
diving  and  seed-sorting  operations  in  the 


farmyard.  “Besides,”  he  said,  “I  can  deduct 
100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  machine  hire  on 
my  tax  return,  while  I  couldn’t  deduct  my 
own  labor  if  I  picked  it  myself. 

“The  seed  corn  all  must  be  picked  before 
freezing  destroys  gennination.  So  we  start 
very  early,  when  the  corn  is  green  and  high 
in  moisture,  and  also  veiy  hard  on  the 
picker.  At  that  stage,  we  can’t  shell  the 
corn,  so  we  have  to  dry  it  on  the  ear.  Corn 
unfit  for  seed  can  also  be  sorted  if  still  on 
the  ear.”  Drying  is  done  in  a  six-bin, 
heated-air  croj)  dr>’er,  where  6,000  bushels 
of  ear  corn  can  be  handled  at  one  time. 

As  soon  as  a  field  is  jjicked,  preparations 
are  begun  for  the  next  year.  First,  a  rotary' 
stalk  shredder  is  sent  in  to  cut  the  heavy 
stalk  growth,  which  exceeds  six  tons  per 
acre  dryweight.  The  shredded  stalks  form 
a  cushion  on  the  ground  8  to  10  inches 
deep.  The  constant  plowing  under  of  such 
high-yielding  crops  has  brought  the  organic 
matter  up  to  4.8  per  cent,  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  most  farm  soils  in  this  area. 

“For  top  yields,”  Dr.  Hoffer  insists,  “the 
soil  must  be  physically  fit,  which  includes 
good  drainage  and  aeration  and  tilth.  The 
soil  must  be  in  chemical  balance.  And  the 
soil  must  be  biologically  active.  It  must  be 
teeming  with  bacteria,  molds,  and  fungi, 
along  with  worms  and  insects  to  break 
down  the  organic  matter  and  convert  it  into 
fonns  that  plants  can  use.  It  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  good  soil  contains  about  6,000 
pounds  per  acre-foot  of  these  ‘bugs.’  They 
have  to  be  fed.  They  get  first  crack  at  the 
fertilizer  table.  It  is  like  feeding  30  two- 
hundred-pound  hogs  per  acre.  A  lot  of  feed 
is  consumed.  Without  adequate  fertilizer  to 
aid  the  ‘bugs’  in  their  digestion  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  the  soil  winds  up  with  a  sort 
of  bellyache,  which,  when  6  tons  of  stover 
are  turned  under,  is  quite  a  big  bellyache 
indeed.  It’s  an  old  story:  you  have  to  grow 
more,  and  then  add  greater  amounts  of 
fertilizer  to  grow  even  more.” 


The  shredded  stalks  are  allowed  to  dry 
for  a  week  or  more,  for  easier  plowing,  then 
fertilizer  is  spread  on  them  in  bulk.  Fall  a 
year  ago,  for  the  1959  crop,  300  pounds  of 
urea  1 45  per  cent  nitrogen) ,  400  pounds  of 
47  per  cent  phosphate,  and  400  pounds  of 
60  per  cent  potash  were  spread.  This  has 
proved  far  cheaper  than  purchasing  mixed 
fertilizers.  The  fertilizer  is  disked  in,  and 
the  ground  is  plowed  7  to  9  inches  deep, 
with  the  fertilizer  trucks  never  getting  more 
than  20  acres  ahead  of  the  plows,  so  no 
fertilizer  is  lost  through  exposure.  The 
plowed  ground  is  left  in  the  rough  over  the 
winter.  “The  well-fed  bacteria  go  to  work 
right  away,”  said  Roadruck.  “Our  tests 
show  that  by  spring,  most  of  the  stalks  have 
disintegrated.  His  soil  is  kept  at  a  pH  of 
6.5  to  6.8  by  ap])lications  of  lime. 

Attention  to  Details 

In  the  spring,  the  ground  is  sprayed  with 
heptachlor  or  aldrin,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  per  acre,  for  protection  against  seed 
destruction  by  soil  organisms.  The  chem¬ 
ical  is  then  disked  in.  In  early  May,  Road¬ 
ruck  starts  checking  soil  temperatures.  A 
thermometer  is  stuck  in  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  seed  planting,  and  covered  with  a 
can  to  prevent  undue  influence  by  air  tem¬ 
peratures.  Readings  are  taken  early  in  the 
morning.  When  the  soil  temperature  rises 
to  55  degrees,  it  is  time  to  plant.  Anhydrous 
ammonia,  knifed-in  by  a  custom  operator 
at  a  depth  of  10  inches,  and  at  14-inch  in- 
ter\  als,  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  130  pounds 
of  N  per  acre.  It  is  the  cheapest  source  of 
nitrogen,  but  cannot  be  used  in  the  fall 
since  the  heavy  stalks  would  interfere  with 
knifing  it  into  the  soil.  It  is  applied  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  previous  rows,  and  then  disked 
in  diagonally,  mostly  as  an  aid  to  the  planter 
marker,  but  also  to  help  level  the  ground. 

Long  before  this,  the  planter  has  been 
carefully  checked  and  tested.  Planter  plates 
are  checked  in  a  plate  checker  at  his  imple¬ 
ment  dealer’s  shop,  with  the  actual  seed  to 
be  used  in  the  field.  Planting  rates  are 
stejjped  up  to  compensate  for  any  skips  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  plate  tests.  Roadruck  uses  a 
late-model  International  4-row  planter, 
equipped  with  a  disk  fertilizer  opener  so 
arranged  as  to  place  the  fertilizer  2  inches 
to  one  side  of  the  seed,  and  at  a  2-inch 
depth.  The  row  fertilizer  used  last  year  was 
Ammo-Phos,  a  mono-ammonium  phos¬ 
phate,  a  combination  of  ammonia  and 
phosphoric  acid,  which  tests  11-48-0,  but  is 
not  a  mixed  fertilizer.  Roadruck  considers 
it  the  cheapest  and  most  readily  available 
form  of  phosphate.  The  seed  is  planted  3 
inches  deep,  to  develop  a  good  root  system. 
The  planter,  though  a  high-speed  tool,  is 
driven  not  over  2  or  2]^  miles  per  hour.  To 
be  accurate,  planting  must  be  slow,  in  his 
estimation. 

In  1959,  one  of  the  three  contest  plots 
was  planted,  as  in  previous  years,  with 
Chester  KV  35A  seed  in  36-inch  rows  at 
7-inch  spacings,  to  give  26,000  plants  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  In  the  other  two  plots, 
{Continued  on  page  110) 


With  the  help  of  a  swinging  trough  (helow)  Roadruck  can  fill  any  of  six  grain  bins 

without  moving  the  elevator.  The  fertilizer  program  is  based  on  tissue  tests  (right  hand  page) 

made  by  Dr.  George  N.  Hoifer.  The  chemical  which  has  been  applied  to  the  ear  of  corn 

and  cut  portion  of  the  stalk  and  turned  them  bright  blue,  indicates  a  high  phosphorous  content. 

A  high  level  of  nitrate  nitrogen  is  shown  by  another  chemical  which  has  turned  the  stalk  deep  red. 
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'The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,’*  a  woodcut  by  Albrecht  Diirer  (above  and  right) 
represents  a  15th  Century  German’s  concept  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  woodcut  is  shown  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum 
from  their  Herbert  Greer  French  collection. 


By  Eagene  H.  Maly 


I  The  first  holy  men,  it  has  been  said,  were  shepherds.  But  the  first 
i  shepherds  were  far  from  holy  men.  In  our  modern  civilization  we 
j  have  lost  our  acquaintance  with  those  people  of  the  land  who  were 
i  the  first  visitors  to  the  Bethlehem  stable.  We  think  of  the  shep¬ 
herds  who  watched  on  that  barren  hillside  as  meek,  almost  defense- 
i  less  individuals  quite  as  lifeless  as  the  dull  silhouette  on  a  cheap 
1  Christmas  card ;  so  completely  without  passion  as  to  be  inhuman, 
j  Yet  in  reality,  the  Bethlehem  shepherd  was  all  man,  as  rugged 
I  as  any  Jim  Bridger  or  Davy  Crockett,  as  violent  as  a  Wild  Bill 
j  Hickok.  And  one  of  the  great  miracles  of  the  first  Christmas  was 
^  the  way  these  lions  of  the  desert  were  brought  to  their  knees  before 
i  the  lamb  of  God. 

!  In  this  long-ago  time,  these  men  were  practically  outcasts,  dan- 
l-^gerous  fellows  with  whom  good  people  did  not  associate,  men 
;*  whose  ideas  or  promises  were  to  be  ignored. 

'  There  was  a  saying  then  that  anyone  who  married  his  daughter 
to  a  shepherd  “bound  and  laid  her  before  a  lion.”  According  to 
another  saying  the  shepherd  was  fit  for  nothing.  This  contempt  is 
illustrated  by  the  storv’  of  several  men  who  approached  a  famous 
Rabbi  with  the  complaint  that  a  certain  man  had  described  them 
as  cow-herds.  The  Rabbi  replied,  “Even  had  he  called  you  shep¬ 
herds,  what  could  I  do?” 

The  Mishnah,  a  collection  of  oral  laws  made  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  contains  these  six  statements  concerning  these 
people  of  the  land :  “We  do  not  commit  testimony  to  them ;  we  do 
not  accept  testimony  from  them;  we  do  not  reveal  a  secret  to  them ; 
we  do  not  appoint  them  as  guardians  for  orphans;  we  do  not  ap¬ 
point  them  stewards  over  charity  funds;  and  we  must  not  join  their 
company  on  the  road.”  According  to  some,  it  was  even  forbidden 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  presence,  lest  the  sacred  writings 
b(*  defiled. 

In  the  days  of  Christ  this  Palestinian  shepherd  was  a  familiar 


figure.  He  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  hilly  region  of  Judea  as  the 
American  cowboy  was  of  our  own  open  ranges.  With  his  head 
covered  by  the  flowing  white  cotton  “keffiyeh”  kept  in  place  with 
a  black  coiled  rope,  the  unbleached  cotton  shirt  reaching  to  below 
his  knees,  and  the  thick  cloak,  or  “aba,”  of  goats’  hair  that  was 
worn  loosely  over  his  shoulders,  the  shepherd  looked  and  was  a 
rough  character.  Indeed,  he  had  to  be  just  that.  Living  in  the  ojien 
country,  leading  his  flock  by  day  and  keeping  watch  over  them  by 
night,  he  was  subjected  to  hardships  of  all  kinds.  The  shepherd’s 
was  not  a  pampered  life. 

The  hilly  country  of  Palestine  offers  little  shelter  to  the  grazing 
flocks  or  the  man  who  herds  them.  Cavelike  formations  made  of 
natural  rock  were  often  the  only  sheepfolds;  and  if  far  from  one 
of  these,  the  shepherd  must  heap  up  a  barrier  of  thorny  hedges. 
He  himself  rested  on  whatever  scrub  he  could  gather  together.  His 
only  protection  was  the  thick  goats’  hair  aba.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  shepherd’s  skin  was  burnt  black  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or 
that  the  skin  occasionally  peeled  completely  from  his  feet?  The 
Biblical  Jacob  complained  to  his  kinsman  Laban  that,  as  he  tended 
the  sheep,  he  was  consumed  by  heat  at  day  and  by  frost  at  night. 

The  toughening  process  was  intensified  by  other  dangers  that 
faced  the  shepherd.  Since  he  was  responsible  for  every  injury  suf¬ 
fered  by  his  flock,  he  had  constantly  to  watch  that  no  wolves, 
jackals,  snakes,  or  even  large  birds  of  prey  snatch  one  of  his 
charges.  If  these  enemies  approached  too  closely,  he  fought  them 
off  with  nothing  but  his  stout  club.  Even  lions  were  no  strangers  to 
the  biblical  shepherd,  as  we  learn  from  David’s  claim  that  he  had 
killed  both  lions  and  bears  while  watching  over  his  sheep. 

Perhaps  even  more  dangerous  were  the  wandering  Bedouin 
tribes  and  bands  of  robbers,  who  were  always  looking  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  steal  goats,  sheep  or  cattle.  In  the  thinly-populated 

{Continued  on  page  127) 
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Russian  sabotage  began  seventy-five  years  ago  on  a  South 
Dakota  farm  when  a  farmer  sowed  a  field  of  flax.  The  flax¬ 
seed  was  imported  out  of  Russia  and  as  you  would  expect,  it  was 
contaminated.  The  contamination  was  Russian  thistle,  better 
known  and  cussed  ever  since  as  the  tumbleweed. 

Tumbleweeds  were  nothing  new  to  the  Great  Plains,  but  the 
Russian  variety  soon  took  over  and  became  king  of  them  all. 
Among  the  natives  is  the  true  tumbleweed,  Amaranthus  graecizans, 
or  white  pigweed;  Cycloloma  Atriplicifolium,  the  winged  pigweed ; 
and  a  host  of  lesser  individuals — tumbling  mustard,  old  witch 
grass,  the  scurf  pea  and  prairie  alfalfa.  But  these  natives  were 
minor  leaguers  compared  to  the  uninvited  immigrant  which  slipped 
stealthily  into  South  Dakota  in  the  friendly  guise  of  a  bag  of  flax¬ 
seed.  We  may  question  Russia’s  claim  to  the  best  rocket  and  the 
biggest  bomb,  but  no  one  doubts  that  she  produced  the  biggest  and 
best  tumbleweed. 

The  Russian  thistle  grows  larger,  denser  and  more  compact  than 
our  native  tumbleweeds  and  it  rolls  faster  and  farther.  Better 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  conditions,  it  has  spread  over  more  area 
than  any  other.  Its  domain  is  the  Great  Plains,  a  semi-arid  strip 
extending  from  within  Canada  all  the  way  to  Mexico  and  beyond. 

By  1888,  just  14  years  after  its  accidental  introduction  into 
South  Dakota,  the  Russian  thistle  was  the  Dakotas’  most  noxious 
weed.  Sincb,  it  has  spread  north  into  Canada  to  tangle  in  telegraph 
wires  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  it  is  cursed  in  Spanish 
by  Mexican  ranchers.  It  has  headed  toward  both  coasts  bouncing 
along  the  cross  country  highways. 

The  thistle  part  of  its  name  is  grossly  unscientific.  It  is  not  a 
thistle  at  all ;  merely  called  so  because  of  the  small,  sharp  spines  of 
the  mature  plant.  Growing  green,  it  has  all  the  pesky  nature  of  any 
annual  weed.  It  chokes,  shades  and  smothers  young  crops,  and  it 
fouls  the  harvest  and  steals  precious  moisture  and  plant  food.  The 
seeds,  wind-drilled  in  winter,  lie  in  wait  in  a  seeded  wheat  field, 


beat  the  wheat  to  germination,  and  smother  it.  It  is  the  great  foe 
of  spring-planted  crops,  especially  sweet  clover.  When  there  is 
plenty  of  moisture  it  grows  apace;  during  drought  it  slows  down, 
but  never  stops  growing.  In  midsummer  on  a  Great  Plains  field, 
the  Russian  thistle  can  undo  work  of  summer  fallow  in  short  order, 
sapping  the  moisture.  Frost  and  season’s  end  brings  farmers  no 
relief,  for  once  dead  it  is  more  troublesome  than  when  growing 
green.  The  tumbleweeds  must  die  in  order  to  live  and  spread. 

It  is  on  the  grazing  ranges  of  the  Great  Plains  that  the  Russian 
thistle  has  its  uncontested  domain.  Few  ranchers  delude  themselves 
into  believing  it  can  be  controlled  on  the  range.  It  seeds  most 
prolifically;  and  few,  if  any,  plants  are  better  equipped  to  propa¬ 
gate  themselves. 

Nature  has  arranged  novel  and  ingenious  ways  to  spread  seeds. 
Some  seeds  are  equipped  with  wings  to  plane  them  down  and  away 
from  the  parent  plant.  Others  are  encased  in  fluffy  parachutes  to 
drift  far  on  the  wind.  Some,  such  as  the  burrs,  have  sharp  spines  or 
sticky  fingers  to  grasp  the  fur  of  animals  and  hitchhike. 

But  the  tumbleweed  goes  places  in  a  hurry.  It  rolls  along,  broad¬ 
casting  its  seed  as  it  tumbles.  A  lone  plant  can  often  be  traced  from 
its  point  of  origin  by  a  narrow,  twisting  carpet  of  green,  young 
tumbleweeds.  Miles  away,  spent  or  trapped,  enough  seed  will 
remain  in  the  pods  for  a  start  come  spring. 

The  root  system  of  the  Russian  thistle,  while  sufficient  to  nourish 
the  plant  even  from  reluctant,  semi-arid  Great  Plains  soils,  is  not 
unusual  except  in  one  respect ;  roots  of  most  annuals  will  anchor 
the  plants  until  the  slow  process  of  decay  loosens  the  bonds  holding 
them  to  the  soil,  but  not  the  tumbleweed.  After  frost,  when  the 
plant  is  dead,  it  parts  from  its  roots  at  the  first  brisk  wind  of  late 
fall  and  begins,  like  a  gray-brown  ghost,  to  roam  the  plains. 

Movements  of  the  tumbleweeds  capture  the  fancy  of  even  the 
harassed  ranchers  of  the  Great  Plains.  In  a  gentle  breeze  it  wan- 
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dcrs  slowly,  picking  its  way  across  a  field,  now  this  way,  now  that, 
like  a  little  old  lady  crossing  a  muddy  street.  It  may  meander  along 
like  a  truant  schoolboy,  pausing  now  and  then  as  if  to  examine 
some  interesting  aspect  of  nature. 

In  a  high  wind,  however,  the  tumbleweed  drops  this  purposeless, 
aimless  air  and  scoots  along  with  all  the  grim  detennination  of  a 
halfback  headed  for  daylight  and  the  goal  line. 

The  Russian  thistle  is  the  speed  king  of  all  the  tumbleweeds.  It 
is  most  dense,  and  elastic.  Slightly  flattened  at  the  poles,  like  the 
earth,  it  may  proceed  with  a  galloping  motion,  or  it  may  set  itself 
on  edge  and  whiz  along  faster  than  a  horse  can  gallop. 

Its  less  famous  cousin,  the  winged  pigweed,  is  more  elongated 
and  rolls  keg-like.  Unlike  the  Russian  thistle,  however,  the  winged 
])igweed  has  a  bare  stem  about  a  foot  long.  Occasionally,  while 
wind-propelled,  it  may  turn  in  such  manner  that  this  stem  jabs 
into  the  ground,  causing  the  weed  to  jump  high  in  the  air  like  an 
exuberant  young  goat. 

A  tenderfoot,  seeing  his  first  migrating  tumbleweed,  will  invar¬ 
iably  ask,  “Can  the  damn  things  see?”  This  is  understandable, 
for  a  tumbleweed  will  breeze  across  a  field  and  just  before  it  col¬ 
lides  with  a  fencr  it  will  turn  aside,  nm  along  parallel  to  the  fence 
for  a  time,  then  leap  it  with  a  graceful,  arcing  bound. 

Curiously,  all  tumbleweeds  seem  to  have  the  ability  to  dodge 
obstacles.  One  will  be  racing  toward  some  object  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  veer  away.  Simple  physics  will  explain  that  the  back  current 
of  wind  from  the  barrier  steers  the  weed  around  and  above  it. 

Ability  of  the  tumbleweed  to  find  its  way  about  is  uncanny.  It 
wanders  into  towns  to  bumble  along  the  main  street.  It  works  its 
way  into  open  doors  and  onto  front  porches.  It  collects  in  back 
alleys  and  yards,  under  loadmg  platfonns,  and  clogs  the  fences. 

A  motorist  in  Western  Kansas  stopped  one  gusty  night  to  check 
his  tires  and  left  the  car  door  open.  He  returned  to  find  a  big 
tumbleweed  wedged  in  the  driver’s  seat. 

The  ever-present  wind  and  w’ide  open  spaces  characteristic  of 
the  Great  Plains  make  the  area  an  ideal  home  and  travel  area  for 
the  tumbleweed.  When  fences  began  to  go  up,  the  weed  was  only 
temporarily  stymied.  The  tumbleweed  played  no  small  part  in  the 
farmer-cattlemen  war  which  raged  for  a  spell  on  the  Great  Plains. 
The  fanners  insisted  that  cattlemen  fence  their  ranges,  at  least 


to  share  the  burden  of  crop  protection. 

“How  can  we  fence?”  countered  the  cattlemen.  “Your  plows 
have  caused  so  many  tumbleweeds  we  can’t  keep  fences  up.” 

They  were  right.  The  tumbleweed  has  made  it  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  fences  in  the  Great  Plains.  Speeding  ahead  of  a 
40-mile  wind,  the  pests  collect  against  a  fence,  build  up  wind 
resistance,  and  eventually  tear  out  the  staples  and  loosen  and 
break  the  wire.  Plainsmen,  in  a  bad  thistle  year,  will  unstaple 
barbed  wire  and  raise  it  high  to  let  the  pests  hustle  through. 

Though  badly  needed  in  sheep  production  operations,  woven 
wire  fences  cannot  be  made  permanent.  Tumbleweeds  break  them 
down,  or  may  actually  roll  the  woven  wire  into  a  cable. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  permanent  fences  has  caused  the 
farmers  to  turn  to  the  electric  fence.  This,  however,  was  not  a 
perfect  solution.  A  single  wire  could  be  placed  about  a  field  of 
wheat  or  milo  stubble  to  contain  winter-grazed  herds,  but  a  single 
tumbleweed  can  short  out  an  electric  fence  system. 

The  tumbleweed  has  prevented  extensive  reforestation  on  the 
Great  Plains  for  the  rolling,  bouncing  weeds,  dribbling  along  like 
giant  basketballs,  pile  into  windbreaks  like  frightened  sheep.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  forego  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  planted  trees 

{Continued  on  page  98) 

On  a  flat  surface  the  tumbleweed  travels  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

Should  one  be  stopped  or  slowed  down  by  a  tree  or  a  fence,  others  gather 
to  it,  and  soon  there  is  a  tangled  mass,  interlocked,  wind-resistant, 
immovable.  Pressure  of  the  mass,  with  the  wind  behind  it, 
will  wreck  fences  and  buildings. 


THISTLE  CONTROL 

The  Russian  thistle  is  an  annual  and  spreads  only  by  seeds. 
.After-harvest  cultivation  kills  plants  from  late-germinating  seed 
and  plants  retarded  by  competition  with  a  crop,  so  that  seed 
production  in  the  fall  can  be  prevented.  Since  it  is  an  annual,  the 
entire  plant  dies  if  the  top  growth  is  killed.  Because  the  seed  is 
spread  by  the  tumbleweed,  only  community  action  can  prevent 
widespread  seed  distribution  and  protect  the  farmer  who  controls 
the  weed  on  his  own  farm.  The  seeds  germinate  relatively  early 
so  that  spring  cultivation  can  destroy  plants  before  a  late-sown 
crop  is  put  in.  They  are  unusual  among  annuals  in  that  they 
tend  to  lose  viability  and  to  rot  in  about  two  years. 

Russian  thistle  is  moderately  susceptible  to  2,4-D  in  its  young 
stages — before  the  characteristic  red-veining  of  the  plant  shows 
up — but  it  becomes  increasingly  tolerant  with  age.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  kill  the  plants  with  2,4-D,  especially  when  they  are 
growing  in  a  crop,  but  seed  production  can  be  prevented  and 
plants  ran  be  arrested  in  growth.  The  esters  of  2,4-D  are  more 
effective  than  the  amines.  There  are  no  important  differences 
among  the  common  esters,  or  between  these  and  low  volatile 
types.  The  2,4-DB  (butyric)  is  equal  to  2,4-D  in  effect.  MCPA 
is  much  less  effective  than  2,4-D. 

The  rate  and  time  of  application  depends  largely  on  the  crop 
in  which  the  thistles  are  growing.  When  the  crop  will  tolerate  it, 
4-5  oz.  of  2,4-D  ester  should  be  used.  If  no  crop  is  involved,  one 
pound  of  ester  is  better.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  most  tolerant 
small  grains.  They  are  most  tolerant  between  the  5-leaf  and  boot 
stage  and  later,  after  the  seed  is  in  the  early  dough.  Winter  wheat 
and  rye  should  not  be  sprayed  in  the  fall  but  treated  like  spring 
wheat  the  season  after  sowing. 

Oats  are  much  less  tolerant.  They  are  very  sensitive  before  the 
2-leaf  stage  and  are  most  tolerant  from  the  5-6-leaf  stage  to  boot 
stage.  Like  wheat  and  barley,  they  are  again  tolerant  after  the 
seed  is  in  the  dough. 

Flax  will  not  usually  tolerate  more  than  3  oz.  of  2,4-D  ester 
or  4-5  oz.  of  2,4-D  amine.  MCPA  is  less  injurious  than  2,4-D  but 
neither  2,4-D  amine  nor  MCP.A  is  as  effective  on  Russian  thistle 
as  2,4-D  ester. 

Corn  will  tolerate  4  oz.  of  2,4-D  ester  if  ( 1 )  drop  nozzles  are 
used  when  the  corn  is  sufficiently  tall;  (2)  it  is  not  sprayed  when 
it  is  growing  rapidly;  (3)  it  is  not  sprayed  from  2  weeks  before 
silking  to  2  weeks  after  pollination. 

Susceptibility  of  crops  is  influenced  by  varieties.  The  greatest 
differences  occur  in  flax,  oats,  and  sorghum;  smallest  differences 
are  found  in  wheat;  barley  and  corn  are  intermediate. 

Stands  of  crested  wheat  grass,  brome  grass,  and  Western  rye 
grass  that  are  at  least  6  weeks  old  will  tolerate  a  pound  or  more 
of  2,4-D  ester. 
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New  Tools 

The  inventors  have  been  busy  in  the  bacco  areas  of  Connecticut.  It  was  natural  ered  from  each  complete  sweep.  Given  a 

irrigation  fields  trying  to  solve  the  for  him  to  tr\’  to  work  out  a  method  of  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  an  8-inch  line 

problem  of  sticky  feet.  In  cotton,  corn  and  sprinkling  that  would  put  the  water  over  so  that  the  pump  can  put  out  its  rated  600 

tobacco,  the  heat  and  humidity,  combined  the  top  of  the  cheesecloth  tents.  The  “Rain  gpm  at  125  pounds,  it  will  drop  .45  of  an 

with  working  in  heavy  mud  after  an  area  Machine”  has  a  tapered  sixty-five  foot  inch  of  water  as  a  fine  mist  evenly  over  the 

has  been  irrigated,  have  made  the  job  of  boom  that  is  counter-balanced  by  a  Chrys-  entire  three  acres  in  an  hour, 

pipe  moving  the  worst  part  of  irrigation.  ler  78  hp  engine  connected  to  a  Gorman-  This  year  five  of  the  machines  have  been 

Three  new  tools  that  make  the  job  easier  Rupp  600  gpm  irrigation  pump.  The  en-  used  in  the  area  around  Hartford,  Con- 

have  been  in  operation  the  past  season.  tire  unit  is  swivel-mounted  on  a  bare  truck  necticut,  and  one  was  used  by  Seabrook 

Two  of  the  machines,  the  “Big  Squirt”  and  chassis.  Any  used  truck  of  IJ/2  tons  or  up  Farms  in  New  Jersey.  When  the  machine 

the  “Muviadore,”  are  designed  to  pick  the  will  handle  the  machine.  The  machines  is  used  in  com,  two  or  three  unplanted  rows 

w’ater  from  irrigation  ditches,  and  use  high  used  in  the  tobacco  fields  this  year  were  should  be  left  every  375  to  400  feet  across 

pressure  nozzles  to  spread  it  out  over  the  mounted  on  old  school  bus  chassis.  the  field  so  the  machine  can  be  moved 

plants.  The  third,  the  “Rain  Machine”  is  A  hydraulic  sx-stem  swings  the  boom  auto-  through  the  field.  These  strips  can  be  kept 

used  primarily  with  water  piped  to  it,  al-  matically,  and  can  be  set  for  a  full  circle  or  in  grass.  The  “Rain  Machine”  is  easily  han- 

though  it  can  pick  up  its  own  water  from  any  part  of  it.  It  makes  a  350-degree  arc  in  died  by  one  man,  in  fact  while  the  sprin- 

an  irrigation  ditch.  25/2  minutes,  then  sweeps  back  over  the  kling  is  going  on  he  has  time  on  his  hands. 

Ken  Dennehy,  the  inventor  of  the  “Rain  same  area.  By  keeping  a  10-degree  arc  in  The  additional  pipe  can  be  put  in  place 

Machine”  is  an  old  hand  at  all  types  of  irri-  front  of  the  machine  dry  it  moves  always  and  the  move  to  the  new  location  400  feet 

gation.  His  firm,  the  New  England  Irriga-  on  a  dry  path.  The  four  high  pressure  Skin-  down  the  field  can  be  made  in  five  minutes, 

tion  Company  of  Warehouse  Point,  Con-  ner  nozzles  and  one  oscillating  nozzle  reach  Because  the  machine  gives  the  water  a  good 

necticut,  has  had  the  problem  of  setting  up  out  over  a  radius  of  200  feet  from  the  ma-  start  with  the  long  boom  the  wind  does 

high-riser-sprinklers  in  shade-grown  to-  chine;  approximately  three  acres  are  cbv-  {Continued  on  page  126) 
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The  “Rain  Machine’’  (top  of  pa^c)  shoots  out 
600  gpm  and  covers  three  acres  from  each 
“stand.”  Its  65-foot  boom  has  Bve  nozzles,  and 
the  water  is  dropped  down  as  a  6ne  mist  on  a 
radius  of  200  feet.  The  operation  is  automatic 
once  the  machine  is  set  up.  The  “Big  Squirt” 
(above)  is  a  self-propelled  crawler  with  a  pump, 

that  sucks  water  from  the  irrigation  ditch  it  strad¬ 
dles.  It  covers  a  200-foot  radius  with  its  high- 
pressure  nozzle.  The  “Muviadore”  (right)  is  a 
Mexican  inventor's  solution  to  throw  ing  water  out 
of  a  ditch  onto  the  growing  crop.  It  uses  an  air¬ 
cooled  engine  to  drive  a  pump  that  will  shoot 
water  out  for  90  feet.  It  is  moved  by  foot-power. 

William  Albrecht 

Sums  up  a  career  in  Soil  Research. 

By  Charles  R.  Koch 
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Forty-three  years  of  professional  work 
as  a  soil  scientist  have  convinced  Wil¬ 
liam  Albrecht  that  this  country  of  apparent 
agricultural  abundance  is  actually  in  a  crit¬ 
ical  position  so  far  as  the  production  of 
quality,  protein-rich  foods  is  concerned. 
“\Ve  are  producing  bulk,”  he  says,  “not 
quality,  and  we  are  paying  for  it  in  our  own 
health  as  well  as  in  the  health  of  our  plants 
and  animals.  We  have  succumbed  to  the 
idea  that  agriculture  can  be  made  an  in¬ 
dustrial  procedure.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  a 
biological  procedure.  Some  people  reject 
my  ideas  as  too  radical.  All  I  am  doing  is 
defending  the  biology  of  the  plant  and  the 
animal  against  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
industrial  concept.” 

For  a  more  stable  and  abundant  agri¬ 
culture  he  gives  this  prescription:  “Let  the 
agricultural  scientist  temper  his  chemistry’, 
his  physics,  his  engineering  and  his  eco¬ 
nomics  with  biology.” 

Last  September  Dr.  Albrecht,  the  short, 
bespectacled  Professor  of  Soils  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  added  “Emeritus”  to 
his  title  and  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of 
his  career.  Retirement  is  anything  but  the 
word  for  his  new  status.  True,  his  hours  in 
the  classroom  and  laboratory'  will  be  few 
from  now  on.  But  this  veteran  teacher  and 
researcher  has  a  rich  treasury  of  experi¬ 
ences  he  now  aims  to  share  widely  through 
publication  and  correspondence. 

William  A.  Albrecht  has  been  a  scien¬ 
tific  gadfly  ever  since  that  day  in  1916 
when  he  accepted  a  position  as  a  micro¬ 
biologist  on  the  staff  of  the  young  Soils 
Department  (it  was  then  only  two  years 
old)  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  “They 
wanted  me  to  breed  a  new  variety  of  bac¬ 
teria  to  help  the  growth  of  legumes,”  he 
recalls,  “but  that  was  a  silly  thing  to  at¬ 
tempt.  If  the  host  plant  isn’t  flourishing  it 
doesn’t  make  good  sense  to  breed  a  more 
powerful  parasite  to  feed  on  it.  The  logical 
approach  is  to  study  the  nutritional  bal¬ 
ance  of  that  plant,  to  give  it  the  kind  of 
food  it  needs  for  vigorous  growth  so  it  will 
attract  the  Jiind  of  bacteria  with  which  it 
can  prosper  in  a  symbiotic  union.” 

That  was  exactly  what  the  new  professor 
proceeded  to  do.  Ever  since,  he  has  been 
jolting  American  agriculture  with  a  con¬ 
stant  volley  of  tart  Albrechtisms : 

— Don’t  lime  to  fight  soil  acidity.  Use 
lime  to  feed  the  plant. 

— Insects  and  disease  are  the  symptoms 
of  a  failing  crop,  not  the'cause  of  it. 

— The  use  of  sprays  is  an  act  of  despera¬ 
tion  in  a  dying  agriculture.  It’s  not  the 
overpowering  invader  we  must  fear  but  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  victim. 

— The  excessive  use  of  chemical  salts  in 

“American  agriculture  is  producing  bulk  and 
sacriHcin^  quality,”  warns  Dr.  William 
A.  Albrecht,  soil  scientist  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  (left),  “and  we  are  paying  for  it  in 
our  own  health  as  well  as  in  the  health 
of  our  plants  and  animals. 


fertilizers  is  upsetting  plant  nutrition. 

— Manure  forms  an  organic  shield 
around  the  salts.  It  is  a  buffer  against  salt 
injury.  As  soils  become  lower  in  organic 
matter  we  will  not  be  able  to  use  salts  so 
directly. 

— Fertilizer  placement  is  the  art  of  put¬ 
ting  the  salts  in  the  ground  so  the  plant 
roots  can  dodge  it. 

— To  help  them  maintain  their  soils, 
farmers  shoidd  be  given  a  depletion  allow¬ 
ance  on  their  income  tax  the  same  as  own¬ 
ers  of  mines,  oil  wells  and  timber  tracts. 

— The  south  will  always  be  a  good  bull 
market,  just  as  it  was  a  good  mule  market. 
The  soils  of  the  south  did  not  have  the  vir¬ 
gin  fertility  to  produce  good  breeding  stock. 

— W'e  are  exhausting  the  quality  of  our 
soils.  As  we  do  so  the  quality  of  our  plants 
goes  down.  And  we  are  accepting  this. 

And  on  education : 

— Students  today  submit  themselves  to 
be  trained;  they  don’t  come  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  to  educate  themselves.  They  throw' 
themselves  down  in  front  of  their  teachers 
like  a  pile  of  boards  to  be  turned  into 
furniture. 

— Those  who  teach  must  constantly  hold 
up  the  challenge  to  study  nature,  not  books. 

How  does  a  man  arrive  at  these  conclu¬ 
sions?  Albrecht  answers  that  with  another 
question:  “How  could  a  man  with  my 
background  and  training  accept  any  other 
philosophy?” 

Respect  for  Nature 

The  seventh  in  a  family  of  eight  chil¬ 
dren,  Albrecht  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  Liv¬ 
ingston  County,  Illinois.  “All  my  life  I  have 
been  interested  in  nature  and  living  things,” 
he  says.  “I  have  been  absorbed  in  trying  to 
learn  what  makes  living  things  live.  I  have 
had  a  profound  respect  for  nature. 

“As  a  boy  I  used  to  go  tramping  around 
the  countryside  taking  in  all  its  wonders, 
but  most  of  all  snakes  held  a  fascination  for 
me.  One  of  my  first  unaided  discoveries  was 
that  no  snake  can  jump  and  that  as  long  as 
you  are  at  least  the  snake’s  own  length 
away  from  it  you  are  in  no  great  danger. 
After  that  it  was  easy  to  see  how  with  a 
forked  stick  I  would  always  be  safe,  and 
with  this  equipment  I  started  catching 
snakes  and  studying  them,  and  from  this  I 
branched  out  into  a  study  of  nature. 

“In  prep  school  I  heard  a  doctor  give  a 
lecture  on  health  and  hygiene  and  for  a 
while  I  threatened  to  go  into  medicine 
myself.  My  entire  four  years  of  under¬ 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
was  devoted  to  a  preparation  for  medical 
school.  But  I  eventually  realized  that  my 
real  interest  was  in  life  and  biology. 

“After  my  four  years  at  the  University  I 
taught  for  a  year  at  Bluff  ton  College  Acad¬ 
emy,  my  prep  school;  then  I  returned  to 
the  University  of  Illinois  to  study  agricul¬ 
ture.  You  can  see  how,  by  this  time,  my 
background  and  education  had  produced 
a  distinct  attitude.  I  went  into  agricultural 


college  not  as  one  seeking  to  be  trained  for 
a  particular,  narrow  job,  but  as  a  scientist. 

“I  could  never  be  content  with  super¬ 
ficial  answers  to  superficial  questions.  I 
could  never  rest  until  I  had  pushed  my  way 
back  to  the  fundamentals.  And  I  have 
always  felt  that  it  is  my  duty  and  the  duty 
of  all  who  call  themselves  agricultural 
scientists  to  go  much  farther  than  the  farm¬ 
er  goes  with  his  questions.  The  banker  and 
the  income  tax  collector  help  the  farmer 
ask  the  superficial  question.  If  we  don’t  do 
more  than  that  we  can’t  justify  the  appro¬ 
priations  that  are  given  us.” 

Any  student  who  has  ever  sat  before 
Albrecht  in  class  will  recall  his  telling  the 
story  of  the  magpie  teaching  the  birds  to 
build  nests.  The  turtle  dove,  so  the  story 
goes,  watched  only  until  she  had  seen  her 
instructor  lay  a  few  twigs  in  the  fork  of  a 
tree.  Then  with  a  quick,  “I  know!  I  know!” 
she  flew  away  and  has  ever  since  been  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  limb  bemoaning  the  broken  nest 
on  the  ground  below  her.  The  oriole  waited 
patiently  until  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson 
before  trying  her  hand  at  the  job.  Her  nest 
defies  wind  and  storm.  This,  says  Albrecht, 
is  the  attitude  ev’erv’  student  and  research 
worker  must  adopt.  He  must  reject  the 
superficial  and  patiently  work  his  way  to 
the  fundamentals.  Besides  this  he  must  take 
the  broad  approach.  He  must  realize  he  is 
dealing  with  living  things  and  see  beyond 
his  chemistry  and  his  physics. 

As  example,  Albrecht  cites  his  theory 
that  the  excessive  use  of  salts  is  upsetting 
the  nutrition  in  the  basic  physiology  of 
the  plant.  “This  was  demonstrated,”  he 
says,  “the  first  time  a  cow  urinated  on  a 
pasture  in  the  humid  area  of  the  United 
States.  That  let  the  grass  grow  greener  and 
bigger.  But  the  cow  would  not  eat  it. 

“Now,  as  a  chemist,  I  could  get  excited 
about  that  abundant  growth.  But  as  a  biol¬ 
ogist  I  was  struck  by  the  cow’s  refusal  to 
eat.  I  have  insisted  that  the  cow’s  refusal 
was  the  big  thing,  not  the  luxuriant  growth. 
She  refused  to  eat  because  the  imbalance 
of  the  plant’s  nutrition  had  caused  it  to  lose 
its  feed  value.  Most  of  my  research  has 
been  on  this  second  stage,  the  physiology  of 
the  plant  and  the  animal.  This  is  going 
beyond  the  superficial.  I  have  to  figure 
how  to  fertilize  the  soil  to  feed  that  plant, 
to  feed  the  cow  so  she  can  raise  a  calf  and 
feed  you  and  me  and  make  us  healthy.  In 
a  word  what  I’m  interested  in  is  quality” 

Then  Albrecht  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
in  agriculture  today  there  are  two  distinct 
philosophies.  The  one  concentrates  on  pro¬ 
ducing  more  bulk — more  bushels,  more 
tons,  more  bales  per  acre.  The  other  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  producing  crops,  livestock  and 
livestock  products  of  better  quality.  He  iden¬ 
tifies  himself  with  the  latter  group. 

What  might  be  called  the  motif  of  Al¬ 
brecht’s  work  is  his  conviction  that  our 
natural  soil  fertility  is  diminishing  to  the 
point  where  it  is  barely  able  to  support  us; 

(Continued  on  page  112) 
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Selling  Farms  on 

Land  Contract 


IT  IS  estimated  that  probably  a  third  of 
all  farm  sales  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  were  negotiated  by  land 
contract.  This  is  a  device  whereby  the  buyer 
takes  possession  of  the  property  after  mak¬ 
ing  a  small  down  payment  and  signing  an 
agreement  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  in  a  series  of  installments  over 
a  number  of  years.  The  seller  agrees  to  de¬ 
liver  a  warranty  deed  when  payment  has 
been  made  in  full,  or  to  deliver  a  deed  and 
take  a  mortgage  for  the  unpaid  balance 
after  installments  have  been  paid  to  cover 
a  substantial  part  of  the  purchase  price. 

Buyers,  particularly  young  farmers — long 
on  ambition  and  determination  but  short 
on  cash- — are  finding  these  land  contracts  a 
big  help  in  acquiring  ownership  of  their 
own  farms.  Sellers  are  finding  them  a  good 
way  to  lend  a  hand  to  a  deserving  buyer 
who  is  seriously  handicapped  by  his  ina¬ 
bility  to  make  more  than  a  token  down  pay- 
^  ment.  Sellers  are  also  finding  them  an  aid 
in  reducing  their  tax  liability  by  spreading 
their  capital  gains  over  a  number  of  years. 

Of  course,  any  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
land  is  a  land  contract.  If  Smith  offers  to 
pay  Jones  $10,000  for  a  100-acre-farm, 
Jones  to  convey  title  within  30  days  by 
warranty  deed,  and  Jones  accepts  the  offer, 
that  is  a  land  contract.  But  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  kind  of  agreement  con¬ 
sidered  here  is,  that  while  the  buyer  usually 
goes  into  possession  immediately,  he  puts 
up  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  pur¬ 
chase  price  as  a  down  payment,  pays  the 
balance  off  in  installments  and  receives  no 
deed  until  he  has  paid  in  full  or  built  up  a 
substantial  equity  in  the  property.  To  be 
technically  exact  we  might  call  this  a  De¬ 
ferred  Payment  Contract  for  the  Purchase 
of  Land.  In  various  states  it  is  also  known 
as  a  land  purchase  contract,  executory  land 
contract,  installment  land  sale  contract,  or 
a  contract  for  deed. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is  that 
each  of  these  contracts  is  tailor-made.  And 
any  tailor-made  object,  be  it  a  suit  of 
clothes  or  a  legal  document,  pre-supposes 


By  John  W.  Fitzgerald 

the  existence  of  the  tailor.  VV'hich  is  just 
another  way  of  saying  ‘‘Never  become  a 
party  to  a  land  contract  without  consulting 
your  attorney.”  Your  attorney  is  the  tailor 
who  should  cut,  piece  and  sew  this  thing 
together  to  fit  your  needs.  You  might  look 
silly  if  you  walked  out  of  the  closing  wear¬ 
ing  the  other  fellow’s  hat  and  coat.  But  you 
will  wind  up  in  circumstances  even  more 
unfortunate  if  you  come  away  bound  by  a 
contract  designed  exclusively  for  his  benefit. 

Most  of  the  black  marks  against  land 
contracts  are  the  result  of  buyer,  seller,  or 
both  jumping  into  the  deal  with  little  or 
no  realization  of  the  legal  implications  of 
the  document  they  were  signing. 

Take  the  case  of  Harold  Bishop  and 
Eddie  Bry^ant.  Bishop  had  a  farm  to  sell 
and  Bry'ant  wanted  to  buy  it — on  a  land 
contract.  They  were  sure  they  didn’t  need 
any  lawyers  to  handle  such  a  simple  matter. 
They  got  hold  of  a  land  contract  form, 
filled  it  in  and  Bryant  took  possession  of  the 
160-acre  farm.  But  then  they  began  to 
modify  the  contract  by  verbal  agreements. 
Eventually,  one  of  the  semi-annual  install¬ 
ments  came  due  for  which  Bryant  did  not 
have  the  cash  at  hand.  He  claimed  he  was 
supposed  to  have  a  30-day  grace  period. 
Bishop  could  not  remember  any  such  con- 


Selling  Farms  on 

Land  Contract 

Deferred  Payment  Contracts,  or  Land  Contracts, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  being  used 
more  and  more  in  the  sale  of  farms.  They  permit 
an  individual  to  acquire  land  with  a  relatively 
small  down  payment.  Also,  they  give  sellers  of 
farm  land  an  opportunity  to  help  a  financially 
handicapped  individual  get  a  start  and  they  pro¬ 
vide  the  seller  with  a  device  by  which  he  can 
reduce  his  tax  liability  by  spreading  his  capital 
gains  over  a  number  of  years. 

But  they  are  tricky  documents  and  should  only 
be  used  when  both  parties  have  legal  counsel  as 
to  their  rights  and  liabilities  on  such  ^ints  as 
payment  of  taxes,  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
improvements,  insurance  coverage,  right  of  pos¬ 
session,  amortization  of  payments,  recording  of 
the  document  and  a  myriad  of  other  elements. 


cession  and  started  foreclosure  proceedings. 

Br>’ant  did  not  lose  the  farm,  because  he 
mortgaged  his  liv'estock  and  made  the  pay¬ 
ment,  and  the  court  would  not  sustain  the 
forfeiture  of  the  contract  after  he  had 
shown  good  faith.  Still,  the  whole  thing  re¬ 
sulted  in  hard  feelings  and  both  parties 
suffered  financial  damage. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  Lester  Hig¬ 
gins.  He  bought  a  farm  for  $40,000  on  a 
land  contract  because  he  was  completely 
unacquainted  with  real  estate  transactions, 
and  did  not  realize  that,  with  his  down 
payment  of  $16,000,  he  could  just  as  readily 
have  arranged  for  a  deed  and  mortgage. 

And  Leonard  Grant  was  a  disappointed 
buyer  who  suddenly  lost  his  land  and  his  i 

payments  because  he  did  not  know  that  the 
seller  had  the  right  to  terminate  the  de¬ 
faulted  contract  30  days  after  giving  the 
buyer  notice  of  termination. 

So  we  repeat:  “Never  become  a  party 
to  a  land  contract  without  consulting 
your  attorney.” 

For  Whom? 

Land  Contracts  are  not  for  everyone.  The 
whole  point  is  they  help  the  individual  who 
is  short  on  cash  eventually  to  gain  title  to 
a  piece  of  land.  Or,  looking  at  it  from  the 
seller’s  point  of  view,  they  help  him  spread 
his  capital  gains  and  reduce  his  taxes.  (An 
Ohio  attorney  cites  a  case  where  he  sav'ed 
the  seller  $9,000  in  taxes  on  a  $115,000 
real  estate  transaction  by  setting  up  a  10- 
year  land  contract.)  But  to  secure  these 
advantages  some  sacrifices  must  be  made. 

The  buyer  sacrifices  a  certain  amount  of 
security.  If  he  stubs  his  toe  financially  and 
misses  a  payment  he  runs  the  risk  of  sudden 
financial  death.  For  the  seller  agreed  to 
this  thing  in  the  first  place  because  it  en¬ 
abled  him  to  repossess  his  property  quickly 
and  without  all  the  expense  and  delay  of 
the  proceedings  incident  to  mortgage  fore¬ 
closure.  The  seller  sacrifices  the  ever-pleas- 
ant  sensation  of  receiving  cash  in  hand.  He 
{Continued  on  page  140) 
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DEATH 


of  an 

East  German  Farm 


By  Grant  Cannon 


PAUL  Krueger,  who,  until  a  month  ago, 
was  a  private  farmer  in  Communist 
East  Germany,  hunched  forward  in  his 
chair  and  frowned  as  he  tried  to  put  into 
words  the  reason  he  and  other  farmers  had 
fought  collectivization  so  stubbornly. 
“Our  tragedy  is  that  we  love  our  land  so 
much.  Every  spade  and  fork  and  scythe  has 
been  with  us  for  so  many  generations  we 
have  given  them  all  names.  But  now,  our 
farmers  in  the  Russian  Zone  are  being 
pushed  and  pushed  to  merge  their  individ¬ 
ual  farms  into  collectives  where  they  lose 
their  identities.  Sometimes  the  burden  on 
a  man  grows  too  great  to  endure ;  then  he 
falters  and  joins  the  collective  or  escajjes 
west  and  another  farm  dies.” 

Krueger  thought  a  moment,  then  con¬ 
tinued,  “To  give  up  a  farm  is  like  aban¬ 
doning  one’s  sick  child  to  the  State — a 
child  which  gives  you  little  joy  and  de¬ 
mands  many  sacrifices  and  heartaches,  but 
which  you  love.” 

Krueger,  a  tall,  muscular,  one-legged 
farmer  walks  with  a  rolling  limp  on  his  ar¬ 
tificial  leg.  There  is  no  gray  in  his  dark 
hair,  though  he  is  in  his  late  forties.  His 
eyes  were  sad  as  he  recalled,  “When  we 
heard  in  May  1953  that  fourteen  farmers 
in  the  next  village  left  their  farms  and  es¬ 
caped  into  West  Berlin,  my  parents  and 
wife  and  I  sat  in  our  kitchen  and  cried  to 
think  of  farmers  having  to  leave  their  land. 


Now,  I  suppose  there  are  some  who  cried 
for  us,”  he  said.  “But  to  go  on  farming  as 
individuals  we  had  to  fight  the  State.  There 
is  no  one  to  place  limits  on  the  pressures  the 
State  can  apply.  The  fight  is  terribly  un¬ 
equal  and  the  outcome  almost  inevitable — 
but  we  love  our  land  and  so  we  go  on  stub¬ 
bornly  fighting.” 

This  love  of  the  land  can  be  seen  every¬ 
where  in  Germany.  When  a  man  dies,  soil 
from  his  own  farm  is  put  on  the  casket  so 
he  will  always  have  his  land  near  him.  An 
old  woman  exemplified  this  feeling.  Her 
large  farm  had  been  confiscated  and  she 
had  a  chance  to  go  to  the  west,  but  she 
stubbornly  refused  to  leave.  “I  will  stay 
here  and  die  here,”  she  said,  “and  be  buried 
in  this  soil  with  my  husband.”  A  young 
fair-haired  girl,  who  is  not  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  father’s  farm  in  East  Germany 
because  she  has  committed  the  crime  of 
going  to  school  in  West  Berlin,  spends  all 
her  spare  time  working  without  wage  on 
a  small  farm  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes  with  her  hands,  working  in 
the  hog  pens  “to  gain  the  strength  to  go  on 
living  in  town.” 

This  attachment  to  the  farm  is  the  reason 
the  Conununists  are  having  to  apply  more 
and  more  pressure.  There  are  some  farmers, 
of  course,  who  resist  for  broad  political 
reasons.  Hans  Bertram,  a  man  in  his  fifties 
who  remembers  democracy  and  fought 
against  both  Nazism  and  Communism,  is 
one  of  these.  He  said,  “I  will  never  give  up 
my  farm  and  join  a  collective.  If  they  take 
the  farm  away  from  me,  I  will  still  stay  on 


Within  sight  of  a  free  land,  diese  East  German 
farm  women  work  their  land;  a  fence  and 
a  border  patrol  divide  them  from  the  free  world, 


in  the  Russian  Zone.  I  won’t  abandon  this 
land  to  youngsters  who  have  never  known 
freedom.” 

Bertram  will  probably  lose  his  75-acre 
farm.  He  has  seen  other  big  farmers  (any¬ 
one  owning  over  50  acres  is  considered  a 
big  farmer)  lose  theirs.  The  pressure  is  on 
him  as  it  was  on  Paul  Krueger,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  East  German  farmers.  Krue¬ 
ger’s  story  is  rather  typical. 

At  war’s  end,  Krueger  and  his  family 
were  captured  by  the  Russians  90  miles 
west  of  their  farm  where  they  had  fled  with 
three  horses  and  a  wagon.  Krueger  was 
taken  to  Poland  to  work  in  the  potato  fields 
and  his  wife,  Rita,  was  permitted  to  start 
back  home  with  the  children,  a  son,  two 
daughters,  and  an  adopted  boy.  On  the 
way,  the  Russians  traded  the  Kruegers’ 
three  good  horses  for  two  old  and  bony 
beasts.  With  these  dead-tired  animals  it 
took  Rita  eight  days  to  make  her  way  back 
to  the  faiTn.  The  weaker  of  the  two  animals 
dropped  dead  before  she  could  get  it  into 
the  barn. 

“The  house  and  the  barn  were  almost 
wrecked,”  Rita,  a  small  dark  woman,  said, 
“but  I  was  not  surprised.  I  had  seen  other 
faiTns  along  the  way.  The  fence  surprised 
me  though;  I  thought  it  was  covered  with 
snow.  It  was  feathers.  The  Russians  had 
cut  open  all  of  my  feather  beds  to  take  the 
red  covers  to  use  for  flags.”  Afraid  to  stay 
alone  on  the  farm,  but  having  no  place  else 
to  go,  Rita  held  on  and  tried  to  put  her 
house  in  order. 

That  year,  the  Russians  took  all  of  the 
harvest  and  issued  rations  to  the  people. 
The  food  the  Rusians  gave  was  used  to 
keep  the  children  alive ;  the  grown-ups  got 
by  on  dusty  red  cabbages,  rough  celery 
roots,  gnarled  yellow  apples — the  remains 


Average  Prices  of  Farm  Products 

(East 

German  Marks  per  100  pounds)  1 

Quota 

Free  Tops 

Wheat 

10.74 

21.01 

Rye 

11.41 

22.79 

Potatoes 

2.99 

5.36 

Beef 

46.43 

172.32 

Pork 

93.75 

189.73 

Milk 

12.05 

27.68 

Egss 

156.25 

267.86 

Typical  Quota 

(in  pounds  per  each  acre  on  the  farm)  I 

12.5  to  25 

25  to  250 

Collectives 

acre  farms 

acre  farms 

Grain 

627 

734 

1442 

Potatoes 

4144 

4872 

7952 

Meat 

76 

82 

92 

Milk 

299 

374 

405 

Eggs 

38 

48 

49 

1  (number  per  Acre) 

Cost  of  Renting  Farm  Equipment 

(East  German  Marks  per  acre) 

12.5  to  25 

25  to  250 

Collectives 

acre  farms 

acre  farms 

Plowing 

6.80 

8.40 

9.60 

Disking 

2.80 

3.60 

4.00 

Planting 

2.00 

2.40 

3.60 

Combining  4.80 

6.40 

7.20 

(plus  the  following 

charge  per  long  ton 

harvested )  1 .60 

2.00 

2.40 

of  their  gardens  and  orchards. 

In  November  1945,  Paul  Krueger  es¬ 
caped  from  Poland  and  made  his  way  back 
home  on  foot.  Among  the  homeless  wander¬ 
ers  his  arrival  was  not  particularly  noted. 
He  found  his  cattle  had  been  taken  away  or 
slaughtered  by  the  Russians.  All  that  was 
left  was  the  old  horse,  two  chickens,  and 
one  rabbit.  The  Russians  had  confiscated 
every  farm  of  over  250  acres  in  their  zone. 
In  Krueger’s  v'illage  they  had  taken  the 
125-acre  farm  of  the  leading  Nazi  and  di¬ 
vided  it  to  create  seven  new  farms,  and  add 
land  to  some  of  the  smaller  farms.  This 
left  Krueger’s  90-acre  farm  the  largest  in 
the  village. 

Most  of  Krueger’s  machinery  had  been 
destroyed,  but  he  found  his  neighbor,  Otto 
Krause,  also  had  one  horse.  They  agreed 
to  work  together  to  get  their  farms  into 
production.  In  early  spring,  1946,  Krueger 
learned  the  Russians  had  brought  a  tractor 
to  the  village.  He  agreed  to  drive  the  trac¬ 
tor  in  order  to  get  the  use  of  it  on  his  own 
farm.  He  was  immediately  put  to  work  and 
plowed  every  farm  in  the  village.  Then  the 
Communist  Mayor  refused  to  let  Krueger 
use  the  tractor  on  Krueger’s  own  farm — 
he  was  a  big  farmer,  a  capitalist.  By  using 
his  neighbor’s  horse  and  by  shallow  plow¬ 
ing,  he  was  still  able  to  prepare  his  land. 

Before  he  began  planting,  he  was  told 
his  quota  w'as  1,075  pounds  of  grain  per 
acre,  7,170  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  21,500 
pounds  of  sugar  beets.  This  quota  was 
roughly  three  times  the  per-acre  amount 
given  small  farmers.  This  must  be  delivered 
at  the  low  price  set  by  the  State.  Anything 
over  this,  he  could  sell  at  the  so-called  free 
tops  price  (also  set  by  the  State)  which  was 
roughly  twice  as  much. 

Though  he  was  given  a  quota  to  fill,  he 
was  given  no  seed  to  plant. 

Through  friends  in  West  Berlin,  he 
smuggled  in  a  few  seed  potatoes,  some  gar¬ 
den  seed,  and  enough  turnip  and  sugar  beet 
seed  to  plant  the  90  acres.  Before  his  pota¬ 
toes  were  quite  ripe,  he  was  ordered  to  dig 
them  and  deliv^er  them  to  the  factory  to 
produce  alcohol.  Hearing  the  authorities 
were  coming  to  collect  the  rye  crop,  he  took 
what  he  felt  he  needed  for  food,  seed,  and 
trading,  and  poured  it  on  the  ground  and 
covered  it  with  straw. 

When  he  harvested  his  turnips  and  sugar 
beets,  he  tried  to  fulfill  his  other  quotas 
with  them.  The  Communists  refused  to  let 
him  do  this  and  he  was  listed  as  being  in 
debt  for  the  crops  he  failed  to  deliver. 

The  great  event  of  this  year  was  the 
purchase  of  a  Holstein  cow  named  Lotte. 
Krueger  hoped,  with  Lotte,  to  begin  the  re¬ 
building  of  his  dairy  herd  which  had  once 
numbered  20  cows.  Immediately  a*  new 
quota  was  placed  on  the  farm — 3,000 
pounds  of  milk  each  year. 

When  Lotte  calved,  producing  a  fine- 
looking  heifer,  Krueger  was  faced  with  a 
new  quota — meat.  If  it  had  been  a  bull  calf 
it  wouldn’t  have  hurt  so  much.  A  quota 
being  a  quota,  he  had  to  feed  out  the  heifer 
for  slaughter.  He  learned  a  lesson  from  this 


and  got  hold  of  a  gilt.  Pork  being  preferred  f: 
to  beef  in  East  Germany,  he  was  able  to 
raise  pigs  and  fill  his  meat  quota  this  way, 
rather  than  sacrifice  his  cow  herd. 

Fanning  every  inch  of  his  land  and  using 
all  of  the  family  as  labor,  Krueger  made  a 
go  of  it.  He  increased  his  yields  with  Amer¬ 
ican  nitrogen,  smuggled  into  the  Russian 
zone  and  traded  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds 
of  40  per  cent  nitrogen  fertilizer  for  200 
pounds  of  potatoes — on  the  black  market 
this  would  have  amountt'd  to  500  marks  for  I 

the  100  pounds  of  fertilizer.  Whenever  he  I 

heard  of  an  indifi'erent  farmer  failing  to  use  I 
his  allotment  of  fertilizer,  or  of  a  man  who  i 
was  leaving  fanning,  he  hurried  over  to  be  ' 
the  first  to  try  to  buy  the  unused  fertilizer.  I 

The  screws  were  turned,  putting  more  I 
pressure  on  the  fanners  in  1949.  'I'he  (piotas  | 


A  Message  From 
An  East  (>erman  Farmer 
Editor’s  note:  One  of  the  East  German 
fanners  inter\iewed  near  the  barbed 
wire  line  which  divides  Germany  into 
free  and  Ckanmunist  countries  asked  us 
to  print  the  following: 

7  have  risked  my  freedom  comin<i  here 
to  talk  with  you  because  1  leant  to  send 
this  messasie  to  the  .American  farmers. 

Since  the  collapse  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  we  feel  that  we  are  aban¬ 
doned.  If  things  go  on  as  they  are,  we 
believe  time  is  on  the  side  of  Russia  and 
China.  The  information  which  we  farm¬ 
ers  have  risked  our  freedom  to  bring  to 
you  will  help  you  understand  how,  in  a 
Communist  State,  we  exist  as  farmers. 
If  you  are  not  alert,  you  may  some  time 
find  out  how  this  is  for  yourselves.  We 
hope  that  our  holding  on  as  private 
farmers  will  be  an  example  to  the  world. 
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were  raised  and,  in  addition,  each  farmer  f 
was  given  a  per  acre  quota  of  eggs,  meat,  * 
milk,  wool  and  other  animal  produce 
whether  or  not  he  had  sheep,  chickens  or  ^ 
cows.  Krueger  bought  an  ewe  from  his  j 
brother-in-law,  increased  his  sow  herd,  and  I 
used  savings  and  excess  grain  to  trade  for  { 

more  dairy  cattle.  By  this  time  he  had  built  | 

up  the  cow  herd  to  eight  milkers.  In  this  ' 

uneven  fight  of  one  farmer  against  the  f 

State,  Krueger  was  making  progress.  j 

The  Kruegers  clung  to  their  land.  Every  i 
bit  of  marketable  produce  they  used  to  fill 
their  quotas  and  to  sell  on  the  free  tops 
market,  to  build  up  a  savings  account.  Sav¬ 
ings  were  all-important.  They  knew  that  in  - 
case  of  a  crop  failure  they  would  have  to  j 
make  up  their  deficit  by  buying  on  the  free  I 
tops  market  and  delivering  at  the  low  quota  | 
price.  They  had  seen  farmers  who  got  too  ] 
far  in  debt  sent  to  prison.  I 

Their  own  food  came  mainly  from  the  j 
garden,  and  once  a  year  they  were  per-  f 
mitted  to  slaughter  one  hog.  “That  was  i 

always  the  biggest  hog  a  farmer  could  i 

raise,”  Krueger  said.  “We  would  really  feed  f 
that  one.  When  we  slaughtered  we  used  1 
every  edible  part.  The  hog  was  stunned  with  I 
(Continued  on  Page  148)  ' 
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This  is  Automation 

Here  is  a  portfolio  of  tools  and  thinking  used  to 
modernize  dairy,  beef,  hog,  and  poultry  operations. 


0 


The  Parts 
of  an  Automated 

By  John  MacCallum 


A  chute  is  automation — so  is  a  waterpipe. 
Automation  isn’t  new,  nor  need  it  be  com¬ 
plicated.  It  is  simply  an  efficient  way  of 
handling  any  material. 

The  whole  secret  is  planned  flow.  Flow  is 
the  secret  of  feed  automation — an  even, 
steady  flow  of  feed  when  and  where  re¬ 
quired.  And  with  a  plan  you  can  complete 
one  stage  of  automation  at  a  time  and  not 
waste  steps.  You  will  never  have  a  perfect 
system.  No  one  has.  But  the  smart  farmer 
has  a  plan  for  improvement  and  a  plan  for 
expansion. 

The  plan  must  help  the  flow — there  must 
be  no  bottlenecks.  If  an  auger  handles  two 
tons  an  hour,  it  is  a  waste  to  use  it  to  feed 
a  one-ton-an-hour  hammer  mill.  Use  a  small¬ 
er  auger.  With  automation,  the  equipment 
takes  the  beating,  rather  than  your  back. 
But  don’t  forget  service.  The  ‘‘duty  factor” 
can  be  tremendously  increased  with  auto¬ 
matic  operation.  Use  heavy-duty  equipment 
except  for  light  and  infrequent  chores.  In¬ 
dustrial-weight  machinery  costs  much  less 
in  the  end  for  heavy  duty.  This  does  not 
mean  there  is  no  place  for  lighter  weight 
machinery,  for  lighter  work. 

Below  are  a  number  of  ideas  to  help  set  up 
your  plan — an  individual,  specific  plan  for 
your  farm  and  your  livestock.  The  equip¬ 
ment  available  for  automation  is  improving 
every  month.  But,  if  you  wait  for  the  next 
improvement,  you  will  miss  all  the  savings, 
and  help  from  equipment  already  available. 

Lastly,  you  can  get  only  so  much  help 
from  words  and  pictures.  Visit  farms  which 
already  have  made  the  first  step.  Find  out 
who  designed  their  system,  and  what  im¬ 
provements  they  would  now  make.  Find  the 
mistakes,  too,  and  avoid  them.  When  you 
find  a  dealer  who  has  satisfied  your  neigh¬ 
bor,  have  him  lay  out  a  system  for  you.  Be 
sure  a  dealer  will  service  the  installation. 

Here  are  the  essentials  of  an  automated 
system: 

1.  Elevators 

One  of  the  early  automation  tools  is  the 
heavy,  double-chain  elevator  for  handling 
ear  com  or  baled  hay.  When  these  two 
“non-flowing”  materials  are  eliminated, 
choice  of  elevators  is  considerably  wider. 

Shelled  com  can  be  handled  by  small, 
high-speed  buckets,  using  centrifugal  dis¬ 
charge.  The  belt  turns  so  fast  the  grain  flies 
out  the  top.  Usually  a  high-speed  elevator 
costs  more  than  the  low-speed  machine. 

Single-chain  elevators  are  generally 


smaller  and  cheaper  than  double-chain  ele¬ 
vators,  and  are  usually  lower  volume  units. 
The  advantage  of  this  type  is  that  their 
lightness  and  portability  enables  them  to 
operate  in  areas  where  a  big  elevator  would 
be  clumsy. 

The  vertical  auger  is  another  form  of  an 
elevator.  This  is  often  used  in  feed  process¬ 
ing,  and  recently  has  been  used  to  move  wet 
corn  into  a  silo.  A  power  take-off  driven  unit 
is  common;  although  it  is  not  efficient  in 
power  use,  the  first  cost  is  reasonable.  A 
50-foot  vertical  six-inch  auger  with  a  300 
to  500  bushel  per  hour  capacity  costs  around 
$350.  To  compete  with  a  bucket  elevator  a 
large  diameter  auger  would  be  necessary, 
and  with  such  an  auger  the  initial  cost  and 
the  motor  cost  would  be  higher. 

The  pto-driven  auger  is  often  a  “station¬ 
ary”  elevator — a  portable  elevator  not  moved 
very  often.  Although  a  pto-drive  may  not  be 
as  efficient  as  an  electric  motor,  the  tractor 
is  more  easily  moved  than  a  large  electric 
motor  or  a  gasoline  engine  in  the  9  to  15 
horsepower  range.  Convenience  is  a  bigger 
consideration  in  many  automated  systems 
than  cost  of  operation.  The  higher  cost  of 
operation  only  amounts  to  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  per  bushel.  A  pto  drive  is  not  as  con¬ 
venient  as  a  permanent  motor,  but  it  is 
cheaper. 

A  vertical  elevator  often  is  combined  with 
a  gravity  feed  to  bins  or  storage  tanks.  This 
means  the  elevator  must  rise  high  enough 
for  the  material  to  flow  down  a  gravity  pipe 
to  the  storage  bin.  The  angle  of  the  pipe 
depends  on  the  material  but  it  should  not  be 
less  than  45  degrees.  It  must  be  higher  for 
sticky  or  oily  feeds. 

There  is  a  dangerous  aspect  to  a  high  ele¬ 
vator,  especially  a  portable  machine.  A  fifty- 
foot  boom  on  a  twelve-foot  base  can  be  un¬ 
stable,  especially  in  a  wind  and  with  a  load 
of  grain.  There  is  also  the  danger  of  the  sup¬ 
port  cable  breaking.  A  fifty-foot  elevator 
will  reach  25  feet  high  at  30  degrees.  An  ele¬ 
vator  will  operate  at  greater  angles,  but  as 
you  approach  45  degrees  the  spill-over  can 
become  greater  than  the  carry,  and  the 
point  of  efficiency  has  been  passed. 

The  bucket  elevator  is  perhaps  50  per  cent 
more  expensive  than  a  chain  elevator,  and 
cannot  be  moved  around.  However,  if  the 
storage  bins  are  permanent,  the  bucket  ele¬ 
vator  can  handle  all  elevating.  This  is  one 
fundamental  choice.  If  the  storage  space  is 
concentrated  in  one  area  use  one  elevator, 
the  efficient  cheap-running  bucket  elevator. 


Check  the  capacity  of  an  elevator  before 
you  buy  it.  Too  often  the  bucket  elevator 
will  come  in  sizes  either  too  high  or  too  low 
for  farm  use.  The  double  chain  elevator, 
handling  around  1,000  bushels  an  hour,  was 
designed  for  farms,  and  this  is  often  the  size 
missed  by  high  speed  bucket  elevators.  One 
solution  is  to  remove  alternate  buckets,  or 
run  at  a  lower  speed.  (Check  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer  before  doing  this.) 

Some  belt  elevators  are  designed  so  the 
bottom  of  one  bucket  deflects  the  material 
out  of  the  unloading  bucket  above.  The  de¬ 
flection,  less  than  three  inches,  moves  the 
grain  to  the  discharge  head.  Other  belts, 
which  empty  by  fast  travel,  would  not  empty 
at  a  lower  speed. 

Some  elevators  are  split  leg  generally  de¬ 
signed  to  straddle  a  driveway.  There  is  a 
large  gap  between  the  up-side  and  the  down¬ 
side.  The  driveway  can  be  in  the  middle. 
The  elevator  can  be  designed  to  dump  on 
either  side  of  the  drive. 

The  auger  elevator  is  cheapest  to  buy. 
However,  don’t  buy  too  cheap.  Too  often  the 
auger  is  a  light,  minimum  weight  tube,  de¬ 
signed  for  occasional  inclined  or  horizontal 
operation.  Although  there  is  practically  no 
difference  in  the  design  of  a  vertical  or  a 
horizontal  auger,  be  sure  the  one  you  buy 
is  strong  enough  to  last  as  the  vertical  auger 
often  does  more  work.  Most  farm  elevators 
use  the  “single  flight  pitch.”  This  means  the 
distance  between  flights,  up  the  auger,  is  the 
same  as  the  diameter  of  the  spiral. 


Surface  drag;  pit;  drag  in  pit. 


2.  Loading  the  Elevator-Pit,  Drag 
or  Hopper 

An  elevator-bucket,  auger  or  blower,  must 
be  loaded.  There  are  three  basic  choices:  the 
horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  conveyor;  the 
pit;  and  the  gravity  hopper.  The  three  may 
be  combined. 
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The  older  type  of  slow-speed  large  bucket 
elevator  was  often  equipped  with  a  spring- 
loaded  drag,  which  could  be  lowered  to  the 
floor  and  a  wagon  dumped  into  the  trough. 
The  drag  can  be  moved  when  empty.  The 
ne.xt  refinement  is  to  put  the  drag  into  a  pit, 
or  recess  it  in  the  floor  so  the  wagon  can 
drive  over  the  top.  An  auger,  chain  or  belt 
can  move  the  grain,  in  a  permanently  in¬ 
stalled  pit. 

Some  single-chain  elevators  may  have  the 
spring-loaded  drag,  or  a  light,  movable  drag 
or  auger,  but  many  of  the  single-chain  and 
auger  elevators  require  a  scoop  shovel  to  do 
the  loading. 

The  cradle  hoist  to  dump  the  wagon  by 
bodily  raising  the  front  is  still  common,  but 
it  is  being  replaced  by  the  self-unloading 
wagon  or  hydraulic  dumping  hoist  built  into 
the  wagon. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  loading  pit  is  that 
it  is  a  catch-basin  for  moisture.  Surface 
water  can  be  controlled,  but  condensation  is 
often  as  bad,  or  worse.  Building  a  pit  is  an 
additional  cost,  and  a  farmer  should  con¬ 
sider  the  alternatives.  The  extra  money 
spent  for  a  pit  might  buy  an  elevator  of 
greater  capacity  so  a  wagon  could  be 
dumped  on  the  level  floor,  and  the  grain 
cleared  away  fast.  The  advantage  of  the  pit 
is  that  a  wagon  can  be  dumped  and  the  ele¬ 
vator  left  running,  emptying  the  pit,  while 
another  load  is  hauled  into  position. 

If  a  pit  will  hold  300  bushels,  and  the  ele¬ 
vator  handles  300  bushels  an  hour,  the 
driver  can  return  in  an  hour  with  another 
300  bushels.  The  alternative  is  an  elevator 
with  a  much  higher  capacity,  say  300  bush¬ 
els  in  five  or  six  minutes.  Then  the  driver  re¬ 
turns  to  the  field  as  soon  as  the  load  is  ele¬ 
vated. 

Another  choice  is  the  “elevated  pit,”  or 
above-ground  storage.  If  a  farmer  has  a 
self-unloading  wagon,  grain  can  be  dumped 
eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  ground.  If  he 
builds  a  bulk  storage  bin  it  can  be  used  for 
bulk  supplement  during  most  of  the  year. 
During  the  corn  harvest  it  is  used  for  a  dis¬ 
tributing  bin.  This  gravity-emptied  bulk 
storage  bin  flows  to  the  elevator.  The  wagon 
can  enter,  dump  a  load,  and  return  imme¬ 
diately.  The  elevator  empties  the  bin  slowly 
while  the  wagon  makes  another  trip.  The 
bin  may  feed  directly  to  the  elevator,  by 
gravity,  or  with  an  auger,  or  perhaps  via  a 
cross  driveway  drag.  The  bin,  like  the  pit, 
absorbs  a  mass  of  grain  at  one  time  and  al¬ 
lows  it  tq  flow  at  a  much  slower  rate  to  stor¬ 
age.  Both  are  useful  when  labor  is  expensive 
and  the  wagon  must  be  returned  to  the  field 
in  a  hurry.  Both  bin  and  pit  work  with  a 
small-capacity  elevator,  which  has  a  lower 
retail  price  and  running  costs  and  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  livestock  feed  handling — a  365- 
day-a-year  job.  A  bigger  capacity  elevator, 
needed  only  at  harvest,'is  eliminated. 

-  3.  Augers 

In  terms  of  simplicity  and  cost,  the  auger  is 
the  best  for  horizontal  conveying.  For  a  port¬ 
able  conveyor,  too,  the  auger  is  hard  to 
beat.  It  is  light,  simple,  and  has  a  minimum 
number  of  moving  parts.  The  portable  con¬ 
veyor  is  seldom  designed  for  heavy  duty,  and 
should  not  be  pressed  into  heavy  service. 

Augers  are  made  in  a  complete  range, 
from  large-diameter,  slow-speed,  heavy-duty 
augers  that  can  run  24  hours  a  day,  365  days 
a  year  if  necessary,  down  to  the  aluminum- 
cased,  light-flighted  portable  auger,  designed 
to  work  four  or  five  hours  a  day  at  harvest 
time. 

An  auger  is  a  relatively  high-horsepower 
device,  using  several  times  as  much  power 


as  a  bucket  elevator  for  the  same  discharge 
height  and  capacity.  More  horsepower  means 
more  initial  cost,  more  wiring,  bigger  fuses 
and  controls.  An  auger  handles  each  ma¬ 
terial  at  a  different  rate,  so  has  no  standard 
capacity  when  feeds  are  changed.  There  is 
even  a  difference  between  dry  and  wet  corn. 
This  is  the  important  difference  from  a 
bucket  elevator  which  handles  a  known  vol¬ 
ume  of  every  material.  However,  an  auger  is 
cheaper,  first  cost,  than  a  bucket  elevator. 

The  capacity  of  an  auger  is  low  compared 
to  a  bucket  elevator  of  the  same  horsepower 
and  delivery  height.  However,  a  force-fed 
auger  partially  overcomes  this  fault.  One 
force-fed  auger  has  an  eight-inch  diameter 
auger  for  two  feet  at  the  bottom  of  a  si.\- 
inch  auger.  Another  manufacturer  is  trying 
a  six-inch  auger  with  a  bottom  section,  two 
feet  long,  which  begins  at  eight  inches  and 
then  narrows  down,  gradually,  to  six.  Both 
this  cone  base,  and  the  wider  base,  force 
more  feed  to  the  auger  than  it  would  nor¬ 
mally  pick  up.  The  capacity  can  be  increased 
by  as  much  as  25  per  cent.  There  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  horsepower  required,  but  not 
by  25  per  cent. 


Two  types  of  force-fed  auger. 


A  horizontal  auger  can  be  either  a  trough 
or  round  tube.  Silage  is  more  easily  moved 
in  the  trough,  and  the  trough  bearings  can 
be  repaired  or  replaced  easily.  A  commercial 
weight  trough  auger  with  bearings  every  ten 
feet  costs  about  $12  a  foot.  The  tube  of  that 
size  costs  almost  the  same.  In  smaller  sizes 
the  trough  may  be  more  expensive.  The 
trough  can  only  be  loaded  to  45  per  cent  of 
its  cross  sectional  area.  A  round  tube  can  be 
filled  completely.  In  ^iameters  smaller  than 
nine  inches  silage  will  not  move  well.  The 
trough  work  well  for  silage  on  slopes  up  to 
thirty  degrees. 


Trough  load  45  per  cent;  tube  load  99  per  cent. 


The  maximum  efficient  speed  for  an  auger 
is  600  rpm.  Heavy  duty  augers  run  much 
slower — at  about  200  rpm.  Excessive  speed 
is  wasteful  of  power  and  will  damage  some 
feeds,  especially  pellets.  Pellets  should  not 
be  moved  faster  than  150  rpm  in  an  auger, 
or  they  will  break  up.  Another  disadvantage 
to  the  high-speed  auger  is  wear,  especially 
when  the  auger  is  empty. 


The  six-inch  diameter  tube  auger  and  the 
three  or  four-inch  auger  can  be  portable  or 
fixed.  The  small  diameter  auger  is  a  very 
useful  tool,  first  introduced  to  replace  the 
scoop  shovel.  For  portability,  it  was  of  light 
construction.  With  the  advent  of  automatic 
controls,  the  small  diameter  auger  is  called 
on  to  carry  a  much  heavier  load,  as  time  is 
not  important.  The  auger  works  until  the  job 
is  done,  and  automatically  stops.  Industrial 
weight  auger  costs  about  $1.75  a  foot,  the 
portable  auger  about  $1.00  a  foot.  For  heavy 
duty  work  the  heavy  duty  auger  is  cheaper. 

In  a  horizontal  auger,  with  an  unsup¬ 
ported  helicoid — now  the  most  common  type 
in  farming,  wear  may  be  a  problem.  As  long 
as  the  auger  is  full,  wear  is  no  problem,  but 
when  empty  the  friction  of  the  spiral  and 
the  casing  is  great.  Industrial,  heavy  duty 
augers  have  bearings  every  ten  feet  which 
support  the  auger  clear  of  the  casing.  Wear 
is  considerably  reduced — especially  if  the 
auger  is  run  empty  often,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  empty  the  tube. 

The  latest  device,  not  yet  marketed,  but 
being  developed  by  Cornell  University,  is 
the  flexible  auger.  It  has  interrupted  flight¬ 
ing  around  a  flexible  drive,  and  runs  in  a 
flexible  tube.  It  works  reasonably  well  as 
now  devised,  although  the  gaps  in  the  flight¬ 
ing  cause  a  lot  of  mixing  rather  than  carry¬ 
ing.  There  are  definitely  some  applications 
in  which  it  would  be  very  useful. 


4.  Blowers 

There  are  many  kinds  of  pneumatic  convey¬ 
ors.  All  of  them  use  more  power  to  move  the 
same  amount  of  feed  than  either  an  auger  or 
a  bucket  conveyor,  but  they  are  fast,  and 
they  can  do  a  cleaning  and  conditioning  job 
as  they  convey.  A  blower  is  almost  a  must 
for  some  jobs,  such  as  handling  silage  verti¬ 
cally,  although  a  silage  elevator  is  being  de¬ 
signed.  The  silo  blower  is  portable  and  can 
be  moved  from  silo  to  silo.  The  blower  is  good 
for  moving  high  moisture  com  into  a  silo. 
But  a  blower  may  crack  corn,  causing  lodg¬ 
ing  over  a  bottom  auger  when  unloading. 

Large  diameter  pipes  are  the  commonest  but 
with  every  pneumatic  system  some  dust 
forms,  and  the  dust  often  contains  the  e.x- 
pensive  and  important  feed  additives.  The 
small  ( one  inch )  diameter  pipe  conveyor  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is  based 
on  similar  concepts,  but  has  less  dust.  The 
equipment  is  e.xpensive,  but  if  the  University 
can  perfect  a  practical  system  that  will  go 
up  and  down  hill,  and  round  corners,  even 
underground,  and  discharge  evenly  without 
much  dust,  this  will  be  a  very  interesting 
system  for  the  farmer.  At  present  the  work 
is  strictly  experimental. 

Distance  is  the  most  important  factor  in  a 
large  diameter  blower.  It  does  not  pay  to 
stretch  too  far  horizontally.  A  self-unload¬ 
ing  wagon  can  often  handle  the  job  better. 

5.  Horizontal  Belt — or  Chain  or  Shuttle 

The  belt  has  the  advantage  of  flow  control 
by  loading  and  by  speed.  It  is  a  high  capac¬ 
ity  conveyor  for  a  low  power  demand.  The 
biggest  problem  is  material  spilling,  reach¬ 
ing  the  rollers,  compacting  on  them,  and 
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altering  the  tension  or  making  the  roller 
run  off  to  one  side.  Also,  the  tension  of  a  belt 
must  be  continually  checked. 

A  belt  must  not  be  overloaded.  The  best 
design  has  three  supporting  rollers  so  placed 
that  the  belt  has  a  saucerlike  profile  to  pre¬ 
vent  spill.  Some  belts  have  built-up  sides 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  chain  or  shuttle  conveyors  work  in  a 
trough  and  are  mainly  used  for  coarse  for¬ 
ages  rather  than  ground  feeds.  Both  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  little  more  tightening  and  perhaps 
repair  than  an  auger,  but  have  advantages 
over  the  auger  for  silage  or  chopped  hay,  or 
manure  handling.  They  are  usually  heavy 
and  expensive,  and  are  suited  for  permanent 
installations. 


frequently  filled  bin  they  are  less  convenient. 
The  bottom  unloaders  need  more  power — 
as  they  turn  under  more  weight.  The  top 
loaders  are  light  and  usually  cost  less. 

The  flat  bottom  bin  unloader  for  grain  is 
an  auger  rotating  around  a  center  hole.  It 
pulls  grain  to  the  hole  where  another  auger 
discharges  to  the  outside.  The  sweep  auger 
is  permanently  installed  and  automatically 
starts  when  grain  is  not  flowing  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  auger.  The  starting  power  load  is 
high  and  some  work  is  being  done  to  develop 
a  torque  converter  to  lessen  the  initial  power 
demand. 

Most  top  unloaders  auger  to  a  center  hole 
and  out  through  a  discharge  auger  at  the 
bottom.  (Some  silo  unloaders  can  empty 
grain  from  a  silo  or  bin,  and  they  work  dif¬ 
ferently.)  The  top  unloader  is  light  (around 
50  pounds)  and  costs  around  $250  including 


Agitators — stirrer  (above)  and  vibrator, 


operates  the  device  when  feed  ceases  to  flow 
from  the  bin;  that  is,  when  a  bridge  forms 
over  the  discharge.  The  vibrator  can  be  used 
to  promote  flow,  but  excessive  use  may  cause 
packing  in  some  bottleneck,  and  make  bridg¬ 
ing  worse. 

8.  Unloading  Grain 

For  bin  unloading  there  are  several  choices 
— the  flat  bottom  bin  unloader,  the  hopper 
and  the  combinations  of  both.  The  hopper 
uses  gravity.  The  flat  bottom  bin  must  be 
unloaded  by  auger,  chain  or  belt.  A  certain 
amount  of  storage  is  lost  when  a  hopper  is 
built  into  a  bin.  The  hopper  is  fixed,  so  each 
bin  must  be  hoppered  if  this  system  is  used. 
With  some  kinds  of  flat  bottom  bin  unloader, 
the  same  device  can  be  moved  from  bin  to 
bin.  The  deciding  factor  is  the  use  of  the  bin. 
If  it  is  emptied  only  once  a  year,  the  bin  un- 


6.  Gravity  Feed 

In  planning  to  fill  a  bin  with  a  vertical  ele¬ 
vator,  a  farmer  has  two  choices:  he  may 
bring  the  elevator  to  bin-top  level  and  use  a 
horizontal  conveyor  to  the  center  of  the  bin; 
or,  he  can  take  the  elevator  perhaps  20  feet 
higher  to  have  a  gravity  pipe  lead  ten  feet 
out  to  the  bin  center.  Gravity  is  often  used 
because  of  habit,  but  gravity  is  not  free. 
Consider  all  the  factors  of  the  two  alterna¬ 
tives;  the  gravity  feed  may  force  the  roof 
higher  to  protect  the  elevator,  adding  to  the 
cost  of  the  building;  the  higher  elevator 
costs  more  ( perhaps  $25  a  foot  for  a  medium 
elevator) ;  and  the  additional  height  must  be 
supported.  Too  often  these  additional  costs 
are  not  recognized  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
mechanizing  horizontal  flow.  It  may  be  much 
cheaper  to  put  in  a  horizontal  auger. 


‘Three-hole”  bottom  unloader. 


bottom  auger.  A  bottom  unloader  of  the  ro¬ 
tating  auger  type  costs  about  $400. 

Several  manufacturers  offer  a  simple 
auger  stuck  in  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  silo 
or  bin.  This  is  simple  and  cheap,  but  it  won’t 
remove  part  of  the  grain — even  if  three  or 
more  holes  at  different  angles  are  used  to 
insert  the  auger. 


9.  Silo  Unloaders 

Silo  unloaders  are  almost  essential  for  auto¬ 
mated  handling  of  silage.  The  two  basic  de¬ 
vices  are  the  chain  and  the  auger,  and  each 
has  advantages.  Some  unloaders  leave  a  lot 
to  be  desired;  one  of  the  faults  is  poor  han¬ 
dling  of  frozen  silage. 

Top  unloaders  may  be  used  on  auger  chain 
or  drag  and  then  throw,  auger  or  blow  the 


Gravity  feed  demands  extra  height. 


Elevated  bin  and  elevated  hoppered  bin. 


Any  gravity  tube  needs  support  —  and 
sufficient  support  to  brace  the  tube  when  it 
is  full — as  could  happen  during  a  blockage. 

Swivel  heads  are  rotating  valves  which 
allow  discharge  into  several  pipes  from  the 
outlet  of  an  elevator.  A  sun-dial  controller 
controls  the  head.  The  swivel  head,  the 
Y-valve  and  three  or  four-way  valves  all 
cause  a  “loss”  of  height  to  the  elevator.  The 
elevator  must  be  higher  by  three  or  four 
feet,  if  a  swivel  head  is  attached,  to  dis¬ 
charge  at  the  same  working  height. 


loader  is  usually  the  best.  If  it  is  regularly 
refilled  like  a  supplement  bin,  then  an  ele¬ 
vated,  hoppered  bin  is  the  pick.  However,  to 
meter  feed  from  a  bin  some  mechanical  de¬ 
vice  is  often  necessary,  such  as  an  auger  or 
belt.  If  that  same  device  will  unload  the  bin 
at  little  extra  cost — use  it. 

Power  unloaders  may  sit  on  top  of  a  bin 
or  silo,  or  underneath.  The  topsitters  have 
to  be  removed  to  refill  the  bin  or  silo.  For  a 


7.  Agitators 

Feed  can  be  moved  if  it  will  sweep  or  blow 
freely.  An  agitator  may  be  built  into  a  bin  to 
promote  material  flow.  They  should  prevent 
bridging  or  arcing;  too  often  they  don’t. 
They  are  particularly  necessary  in  feeds 
containing  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent 
fats  or  molasses;  some  meals,  like  soy  bean 
meal,  are  notorious  for  bridging. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  agitator,  the 
stirrer  and  the  vibrator.  The  stirrer  runs 
inside  the  feed,  the  vibrator  outside.  Some 
of  the  stirrers  use  a  lot  of  power  agitating  a 
whole  bin  all  the  time.  A  good  way  to  use  a 
stirrer  is  through  a  control  switch  that  only 


Bottom  and  top  unloaders  for  bins. 


Silo  unloader. 
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Two  silos,  one  silo  unloader  under  single  roof. 


silage  to  the  chute  on  the  silo.  Some  top  un¬ 
loaders  hang  on  a  cable.  This  means  they 
can  be  lifted  clear  and  corrosion  may  be  less, 
and  they  may  be  lifted  to  prevent  freezing. 
Some  can  be  lifted  to  the  top  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  silo  under  the  same  twin 
roof.  If  the  unloader  will  move  up  into  the 
dome  it  need  not  be  dismantled  and  removed 
for  filling  the  silo. 

Even  distribution  of  silage  in  the  silo  will 
make  a  silo  unloader  work  better.  Several 
distributors  are  available  to  spread  the  in¬ 
coming  silage  smoothly. 

One  bottom  unloader  for  silage  has  a 
chain-sawlike  drag  which  pulls  silage  to  an 
unloader  which  brings  it  to  the  outside.  The 
power  needed  to  work  under  the  weight  of 
the  silo  is  high,  but  with  a  doorless  (airtight) 
silo  there  is  little  choice.  The  bottom  un¬ 
loader  has  advantages,  one  being  a  more 
even  flow  of  material  than  a  top  unloader. 
This  means  the  bottom  unloader  can  be  used 
with  a  timer  to  measure  feed  quantities  by 
running  a  pre-set  number  of  minutes. 

With  two  silos  of  different  size,  an  ad¬ 
justable  unloader  can  be  used.  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  make  an  extension.  Be  sure  the 
motor  is  big  enough  for  the  larger  silo  and 
the  unit  small  enough  for  the  other. 

One  unloadcr  also  does  duty  as  a  distrib¬ 
utor  in  Ailing  the  silo.  This  bottom  unloader 
for  big  silos  uses  a  torpedo-shaped  movable 
steel  cylinder  to  form  a  two-foot  flue  in  the 
center  of  the  silage  as  it  is  filled.  The  unload¬ 
er  auger  distributes  the  silage  evenly,  as  it  is 
blown  in  and  the  torpedo  is  pulled  up  as  the 


Center  flue  silo  unloader. 


silo  fills.  To  unload  the  silo  the  torpedo  is 
pulled  out  and  the  direction  of  the  auger  re¬ 
versed.  This  pulls  the  silage  to  center  and  it 
drops  down  the  flue  through  a  hole  in  the 
floor,  where  it  is  picked  up  by  a  drag  and 
carried  out  to  the  feeding  system  conveyors. 


10.  Moving  Silage 

To  move  silage  horizontally  the  auger  has 
taken  over  almost  completely.  A  nine-inch 
diameter  is  the  smallest  usable  size  and  a 
trough  auger  is  common.  The  double  chain 
conveyor — like  the  double  chain  elevator, 
has  some  advantages.  The  chain  can  be  load¬ 
ed  with  different  rations,  one  on  thirty  feet, 
another  on  the  following  thirty  feet,  and 
moved  out  to  two  feedlots  thirty  feet  wide, 
next  to  each  other.  The  animals  eat  directly 
out  of  the  chain  conveyor  bed.  This  is  not 
possible  with  an  auger,  but  works  with  a 
shuttle  stroke  conveyor  which  is  also  used 
for  silage. 

There  are  three  methods  of  feeding  from 
an  auger:  1.  The  auger  with  a  straight  dis¬ 
charge  into  a  feed  trough.  A  tube  auger  may 
also  swing  or  rotate  to  fill  a  long,  curved 
trough.  2.  One  type  of  a  tube  auger  is  de¬ 
signed  with  holes  spaced  along  the  casing, 
so  that  the  same  amount  of  silage  drops 
from  each  one  when  the  auger  rotates. 
Under  the  holes  is  a  board  which  can  deflect 
the  silage  to  right  or  left.  Thus  different  ra¬ 
tions  can  be  fed  to  two  feedlots,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  dividing  tube  auger.  The  tube  can 
be  turned  in  ten-foot  sections  so  the  holes 
face  up,  and  the  auger  carries  the  silage 
ration  to  the  next  ten-foot  section  where 
again  two  rations,  different  from  the  first, 
if  desired,  can  be  fed.  3.  The  self-filling 
trough  auger.  This  is  a  trough  with  an  auger 
in  the  middle.  The  auger  has  a  wooden  board 


Auger  feeder  using  perforated  tube. 


Auger  feeder  using  adjustable  filling  trough. 


at  each  side,  but  the  bottom  is  the  trough. 
As  silage  is  fed,  it  fills  the  trough,  and  the 
oncoming  silage  rides  over  the  filled  trough 
to  finally  reach  the  end  of  the  trough.  Only 
one  ration  can  be  fed  at  once,  in  this  trough. 


11.  Measuring;  Feed  Automatically 

Most  feed  meters  are  volumetric.  They  are 
accurate  enough  for  nearly  every  farm  pur¬ 
pose,  especially  if  calibrated  when  installed. 
The  auger  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate. 
Any  standard  auger,  inclined  less  than  thirty 
degrees,  can  meter  satisfactorily  if  the  speed 
can  be  accurately  controlled. 

Any  volumetric  meter  should  be  accurate 
to  five  per  cent,  and  one  per  cent  is  not  un¬ 
usual  with  an  auger.  However,  an  auger  has 
different  rates  of  flow  for  different  ma¬ 
terials,  and  each  feed  must  be  individually 
graduated  in  the  meter,  for  each  speed. 


I  O'  (.1 

Metal  mesh  meter. 

A  metal  belt  type  of  meter,  made  by  one 
manufacturer  for  about  $300  without  the 
motor,  has  metal  mesh  dragging  under  a  bin. 
It  is  the  best  type  for  feed  that  does  not  flow 
freely,  such  as  tankage,  cotton  seed  meal  or 
high  fat  meals. 


Belt  meter  with  vertical  pipe  feed. 


The  regular  belt,  chain  or  drag,  can  be 
used  as  a  meter  by  controlling  the  load  on 
the  belt  with  a  strike  off  door.  This  is  a 
bridge  over  the  belt  to  keep  the  load  even 
and  regulated.  Another  method  is  to  have  a 
vertical  pipe  feed.  The  closer  the  pipe  is  to 
the  belt,  the  less  feed  is  delivered. 

The  vibrator  is  an  extremely  accurate  and 
useful  meter.  It  can  be  used  for  small  and 
large  rates  of  flow — at  low  flows  it  is  accu¬ 
rate  enough  for  the  most  expensive  mineral 
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or  hormone  supplements.  Basically  an  elec¬ 
tric  vibrator  shakes  a  sloping  tray.  A  hopper 
fills  one  end  of  the  tray,  and  the  delivery  is 
from  the  other,  lower  end.  Faster  vibrations, 
more  slope  to  the  tray,  a  wider  tray,  and 
deeper  level  of  feed  can  all  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  delivery  rates.  This  meter  is  cheap 
and  good.  It  won’t  work  as  well  for  sticky 
materials  or  for  silage  as  the  volumetric 
belt,  auger  or  chain. 


Vibrating  tray  meter. 


Volumetric  feed  metering  depends  much 
on  control  of  speed  of  auger,  belt  or  chain. 
There  are  several  methods  of  reducing  the 
speed  of  an  electric  motor  from  1750  rpm  to 
the  100  rpm  or  200  rpm  range  necessary  for 
an  auger  or  belt.  The  pulley  shaft  is  simple 
and  cheap,  though  it  takes  up  more  space 
than  some  of  the  other  methods.  A  V-belt 
drive  can  be  used  to  drive  a  small  pulley  and 
then  a  second  belt  or  chain  to  drive  the 
auger.  A  gearbox,  with  a  V-belt  drive  to  one 
end  and  a  chain  drive  from  the  output  is  a 
slightly  more  compact  method,  and  more 
expensive.  There  is  no  slip  possible  if  chains 
and  gears  are  used.  Some  luxury  equipment 
has  completely  variable  speeds  from  600 
to  5,400  rpm — a  9/1  ratio.  A  cheaper  varia¬ 
tion  is  the  variable  V-belt  drive — where  a 
V-pulley  has  a  variable  pitch,  controlled  by  a 
spring.  The  speed  can  be  altered  remotely  by 
a  flexible  drive  or  lever. 


Variable  diameter  V-belt  pulley. 


The  automobile  gearbox  is  a  very  useful 
speed  changer.  An  old  one — scrap  price 
around  $5.00 — cam  give  excellent  service.  For 
certain  augers,  the  reverse  gear  is  handy, 
and  two  car  gearboxes  together  can  give  ten 
different  speeds.  A  good  tip  is  to  have  a 
spare  gearbox  for  replacements,  especially  if 
the  automobile  box  is  an  obsolete  model. 

12.  Self -cleaning  Conveyors 

It  may  be  necessary  to  clean  out  one  feed 
from  a  system,  to  keep  hormones  or  specific 
chemicals  from  reaching  the  wrong  animals, 
or  to  remove  wet  grain  from  machinery. 
Some  systems  are  easier  to  clean  out  than 
others.  One  method  is  the  delay  switch,  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  source  of  feed  before  the  auger 
or  blower  or  belt  stops.  Then  the  machine 
‘runs  empty,  or  nearly  empty.  The  cleaning 
may  not  be  perfect,  but  one  or  two  pounds  of 
undesirable  additives  may  be  harmless. 

An  auger  is  not  self  cleaning.  In  a  vertical 
auger  the  material  will  compact  at  the  base 


when  It  stops  turning.  In  a  horizontal  auger, 
there  is  always  some  space  for  feed  to  gather 
between  the  flighting  and  the  case. 

A  blower  is  almost  perfectly  self  cleaning, 
the  only  residues  can  be  in  blind  pipes. 

A  bucket  elevator  can  be  cleaned  out — 
usually  there  is  a  release  gate  at  the  bottom 
to  empty  the  pick-up  chamber.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  designed  into 
a  vertical  auger — but  none  is  yet  sold. 

Chain,  belt  and  shuttle  conveyors  are 
usually  self  cleaning,  or  can  be  made  so. 

13.  Controls 

Automatic  feeding  is  of  two  main  types: 
1.  The  feed  is  moved  to  the  animals  regu¬ 
larly  from  central,  main  storage.  2.  Self 
feeders  scattered  around  field  or  feedlot, 
filled  by  feeder  wagon  (or  perhaps  auger  or 
blower)  from  central  storage,  but  only  occa¬ 
sionally.  A  slight  simplification  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  might  result  in  great  simplification  of 
controls,  and  much  more  automatic  action. 
Simplicity  is  worth  occasional  compromise. 

On  existing  set-ups  it  may  be  impossible 
to  have  enough  livestock  feeding  capacity 
near  enough  to  the  main  storage  to  move 
the  feed  by  continuous  conveyors.  There  is 
the  manure  removal  problem  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  the  sanitation.  The  self-unloading 
wagon  is  often  a  solution. 

If  feeders  or  bunks  are  automatically  re¬ 
filled  when  they  get  low,  watch  the  control 
location.  The  best  is  to  have  separate 
switches  to  remedy  low  feed  levels  in  each 
feeder  bin,  but  this  is  expensive.  One  switch 
can  be  used — but  it  must  be  in  the  bin  which 
empties  first  or  some  animals  may  be  out  of 
feed  for  a  while.  Make  sure  the  control 
feeder  empties  first,  using  smaller  capacity 
or  nlore  animals  to  do  this. 


Automatic  loading  self-feeder. 


Thermal  protective  devices — such  as  fuse- 
stats,  fusetrons,  fuses  or  thermal  cut-outs 
can  be  affected  by  cold  weather.  The  motor 
on  a  silo  unloader,  running  in  zero  weather, 
could  burn  out  before  the  fuse  blew,  if  that 
fuse  was  designed  for  summer  temperatures. 
This  is  because  the  overload  current  has  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  fuse,  and  it 
takes  more  current  in  cold  weather.  The 
motor  may  bum  out  first.  Use  a  smaller  fuse 
(and  change  it  for  summer)  or  a  magnetic 
tripping  fuse  (more  expensive)  which  oper¬ 
ates  the  same  at  any  temperature. 

A  relay  is  a  group  of  simple  switches, 
arranged  so  they  can  all  be  operated  to¬ 
gether  by  an  electromagnet.  A  set  of  con¬ 
tacts  appears  for  each  motor  of  the  group. 
If  one  of  these  motors  operates  in  another 
sequence,  its  contacts  will  also  appear  in  the 
relay  for  the  second  group. 

A  feeler  or  finger  switch  is  a  small  mer¬ 
cury  switch  operated  by  a  feeler  or  probe  in 
a  pipe  or  bin.  It  can  start  or  stop  a  motor 
when  a  feed  pipe  suddenly  becomes  empty. 


A  pressure  switch  switches  on  or  off  due 
to  the  weight  of  material  (it  can  be  liquid  or 
solid)  pressing  a  rubber  or  plastic  “drum.” 


'  Feeler  switch  or  finger  switch. 

Equipment  should  be  electrically  inter¬ 
locked.  This  means  motors  which  normally 
operate  together  are  protected  from  the  fail- 


Pressure  switch. 


ure  of  any  one  of  their  number.  If  one  stops, 
they  all  stop;  otherwise  damage  from  block¬ 
age,  overload  or  running  empty  can  occur. 
In  addition  to  the  interlock,  a  warning  cir¬ 
cuit  is  cheap  and  very  useful.  When  the 
motors  stop,  a  light  glows,  or  a  buzzer 
sounds.  The  warning  signal  could  be  placed 
on  top  of  the  barn  or  even  in  the  farm  house 
without  much  expense. 

For  a  rough  working  figure,  use  a  kilowatt 
hour  for  a  horsepower  hour,  to  figure  bills. 

Initial  cost  and  running  costs  are  not  too 
widely  different  for  a  gas  engine  or  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor.  The  convenience  and  reliability 
of  the  small  electric  motor  favor  it  where 
electricity  is  available. 

Three  phase  electric  current  is  cheaper 
for  motors  above  five  horsepower.  It  is  ex¬ 
pensive  to  buy  a  single  phase  motor  above  five 
hp.  If  the  farm  is  not  served  by  three  phase 
current  (and  few  are  though  the  number  is 
increasing)  a  phase  converter  must  be 
bought.  The  three  phase  motor  plus  phase 
converter  costs  almost  the  same  as  the 
single  phase  motor  in  the  five  hp  size;  con¬ 
siderably  less  for  7%  hp.  The  three  phase 
motor  is  cheaper  to  run. 

The  “repulsion-induction”  motor  is  the 
best  for  farm  work.  It  can  take  overload  for 
a  short  period  better  than  the  capacitor 
motor,  and  is  less  likely  to  burn  out.  The 
cost  is  roughly  the  same.  However,  new  de¬ 
signs  of  capacitor  motors  may  reduce  the 
need  for  the  R.  I.  type. 

One  last  word.  The  choice  of  conveyor, 
elevator  or  machine  depends  on  the  use  and 
the  circumstances.  To  state,  categorically, 
that  one  is  always  superior  is  not  realistic. 
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Automation  of  a  Hog  Farm 

George  Brauer’s  ambition  is  to  concentrate  2,000  hogs  on 
one  acre — with  the  help  of  11  augers. 


IN  THE  Abe  Lincoln  country  just  north  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  George  Brauer  is 
raising  1,700  hogs  a  year  on  an  acre  of 
ground  virtually  without  the  use  of  either 
scoop  shov'el  or  manure  fork.  Augers  do 
most  of  the  work.  The  million  and  a  half 
^  pounds  of  feed  needed  and  the  even  greater 
*  quantity  of  manure  produced  are  conveyed 
by  an  auger  system  of  Brauer’s  ow’n  design 
in  buildings  he  and  a  hired  man  constructed. 

Brauer  lives  on  the  home  place,  a  100- 
acre  farm  of  which  the  80  tillable  acres  are 
in  continuous  corn.  Until  three  years  ago, 
Brauer  was  a  conventional  hog  farmer.  His 
acreage  did  not  justify  ownership  of  large 
equipment.  He  raised  most  of  his  own  corn, 
buying  only  whatever  extra  was  needed  to 
market  about  700  hogs  annually.  Then,  the 
hogs  were  raised  on  pasture.  “Besides  the 
regular  farming  equipment  and  the  miles 
of  fencing,”  said  Brauer  last  fall,  “it  re¬ 
quired  lots  of  portable  hog  equipment 
1  along  with  constant  moves  to  clean  pasture. 
That  took  time.  Raising  the  corn  took  even 
more  time.  I  analyzed  my  work  schedule 
and  found  that  raising  corn  brought  me  in 
only  10  per  cent  of  my  income,  but  took  50 
per  cent  of  my  time.  That  was  the  turning- 
point  of  my  farming  career.” 

Two  years  ago,  Brauer  rented  out  his 
corn  ground  on  shares,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  would  buy  the  tenant’s 
share  of  the  corn.  Brauer  and  a  hired  hand 
concentrated  on  building  a  new  set-up  on 
an  acre  of  ground  near  the  farmhouse. 
That  first  year,  with  the  addition  of  pur¬ 
chased  corn,  production  was  stepped  up  to 
1,000  hogs.  A  feed-grinding,  and  storage 
system  was  worked  out  and  the  hogs  were 
fattened  in  open  pens.  Last  year  a  dryer  was 
added  and  a  building  constructed  to  house 
1,000  fattening  hogs  a  year.  An  extra  700 
hogs  were  raised  outside.  Minor  improve- 

A  grain  dryer  (left)  is  the  most  expensive  piece 
of  equipment  on  George  Brauer’s  farm.  Wet 
corn,  bought  at  a  discount,  is  run  automatically 
through  the  dryer  and  into  storage.  He  has  stor¬ 
age  capacity  for  20,000  bushels  of  dry  corn. 


ments  were  made  this  past  summer.  By  next 
summer,  Brauer  hopes  to  complete  an  addi¬ 
tional  housing  unit  so  he  can  finish  2,000 
hogs  a  year  under  roof. 

Brauer  believes  that  when  the  system  is 
finished,  one  man  will  be  able  to  handle  it 
without  strain.  In  his  opinion,  2,000  hogs 
annually  will  offer  the  income  he  expects. 
But  he  believes  the  back-breaking  labor  of 
farming  is  unnecessary.  “When  I  raised 
corn,”  Brauer  said,  “I  had  to  work  as  long 
and  as  hard  as  any  farmer.  With  700  hogs, 
my  gross  ran  about  $30,000.  In  1958  it  was 
double  that  with  far  less  work.” 

Well  Planned  System 
George  Brauer,  like  any  hog  man,  had  two 
main  bulk-handling  problems:  to  get  the 
feed  to  the  hogs  and  to  carry  away  the 
manure.  He  put  together  a  lot  of  ideas  he 
had  heard  or  seen,  and  added  quite  a  few 
of  his  own.  He  had  the  hog  building  in 
mind  from  the  start,  though  it  was  built 
last.  To  him,  the  problem  of  feed  came  first. 

The  combined  appetites  of  1,700  hogs  is 
enormous.  Brauer  attacked  the  issue  by 
breaking  it  down  into  three  phases:  feed 
supply,  feed  movement  and  feed  process¬ 
ing.  Since  an  adequate  supply  of  low-cost 
feed  was  the  key  to  his  entire  operation,  he 
started  by  buying  a  grain  dr>er.  That 
opened  the  way  to  the  purchase  of  wet  corn, 
usually  at  a  discount.  Brauer  can  usually 
buy  high-moisture  corn  and  dry  it  for  less 
money  than  he  would  have  to  pay  for  dry 
corn.  His  gas-fired  batch-type  dryer,  hold¬ 
ing  144  bushels,  is  completely  automatic.  It 
will  dry  about  1,700  bushels  of  corn  from 
28  per  cent  moisture  down  to  12  per  cent 
in  24  hours.  Costing  $4,500,  it  was  Brauer’s 
biggest  single  equipment  investment. 

When  he  started  his  new  system,  Brauer 
had  crib  space  for  2,500  bushels  of  ear  corn 
and  bin  space  for  4,000  bushels  of  shelled 
corn.  From  time  to  time  he  has  added  bins, 
so  that  now  he  has  5  bins  with  a  combined 
total  storage  for  20,000  bushels  of  shelled 
corn,  almost  a  year’s  supply.  To  move  this 


amount  of  grain  calls  for  a  battery  of 
augers.  Brauer  has  eleven  augers,  most  of 
them  portable,  ranging  from  short  ones  4 
inches  in  diameter  to  a  100-foot-six-inch 
job.  His  longest  portable  auger  is  41  feet. 
Each  has  its  own  electric  motor.  He  can 
move  a  lot  of  grain  fast. 

At  picking  time,  Brauer  has  corn  trucked 
in.  It  is  shelled,  if  need  be,  and  angered 
into  a  2,000-bushel  holding  bin.  An  auger 
from  the  holding  bin  fills  the  dryer.  The 
dryer  controls  set  the  loading  auger  in  mo¬ 
tion.  The  dryer  runs  unattended.  When  a 
batch  has  been  dried  sufficiently,  the  heat 
goes  off  and  the  cooling  fan  comes  on. 
When  cooling  is  completed,  the  unloading 
auger  automatically  starts,  conveying  the 
dried  com  to  a  storage  bin.  As  soon  as  the 
dryer  bin  is  empty,  the  cycle  begins  again 
with  the  starting  of  the  loading  auger.  The 
storage  bins  eventually  all  auger  to  one  bin. 
Another  auger  carries  the  corn  to  the  mix¬ 
ing  center. 

A  round  1,000-bushel  bin  with  concrete 
floor  makes  a  very  handy  mixing  room  for 
Brauer.  The  bin  is  ISj/a  feet  across  by  8  feet 
high.  The  floor  area  allows  enough  room 
for  feed  additives,  salt,  minerals,  etc.,  along 
with  a  compact  Mix-Mill.  Soybean  oilmeal, 
the  only  supplement  Brauer  uses,  is  augered 
automatically  from  a  nearby  outside  bin, 
like  the  corn.  The  additives  are  drawn  from 
a  hopper  above  the  Mix-Mill  (see  “Store, 
Grind,  Mix,  Feed  and  Save,”  Summer, 
1959,  for  details  of  a  similar  set-up).  The 
ground  feed  is  augered  to  an  outside  9-ton 
bulk  bin,  from  which  it  is  distributed  by  a 
Grainovator  feed  wagon. 

One  Litter,  Then  to  Market 
On  this  central  Illinois  farm,  a  one-litter 
gilt  system  is  used,  the  sows  being  sold  as 
soon  as  they  have  dried  up,  usually  two 
weeks  after  the  pigs  are  weaned.  Brauer 
chooses  replacements  at  market  weight, 
allowing  them  to  stay  on  finishing  rations 
until  the  rest  of  the  hogs  are  marketed. 
“That’s  one  way  of  finding  out  if  they  are 
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Brauer’s  method  of  moving  a 
million  and  a  half  pounds  of 
feed  a  year,  and  an  even  greater 
weight  of  manure,  is  shown  here. 
The  feed  is  moved  to  the  hogs 
by  overhead  auger;  the  manure 
is  washed  into  a  pit  and  then  is 
handled  as  a  liquid. 


meat-type  gilts,”  said  Brauer.  His  stock  was 
originally  from  Hamp  sows  and  Duroc 
boars.  Hybrid  boars  are  now  being  used. 
“Because  of  the  disease  possibilities,  I  dis¬ 
like  bringing  in  any  outside  animals,” 
Brauer  said,  “although  I  can  raise  my  own 
gilts,  I  can’t  avoid  buying  boars.”  He  keeps 
3  or  4  boars  to  breed  his  1 20  gilts.  The  boars 
run  with  the  gilts  only  at  feeding  time, 
when  they  can  be  watched  and  breeding 
dates  noted.  Farrowings  are  planned  for 
February  and  August. 

The  gilts  run  on  a  paved  lot.  The  feed 
wagon  empties  their  grain  directly  on  the 
surface  of  the  lot  and  little  or  none  is 
wasted.  In  earlier  years,  hand  feeding  on 
this  farm  took  a  lot  of  time.  Now,  since  the 
bulk  bin  auger  delivers  grain  at  the  rate  of 

5  pounds  in  l/a  seconds,  Brauer  can  run 
the  auger  75  seconds  for  50  gilts. 

Brauer  makes  no  attempt  to  cut  back  on 
a  gilt’s  ration  as  she  nears  farrowing.  Nor 
is  the  ration  changed.  A  16  per  cent  corn 
and  soybean  oilmeal  mix  is  fed  pregnant 
gilts  and  nursing  sows  alike,  with  no  alfalfa 
meal  or  oats  or  other  supplement  usually 
considered  necessary  for  confined  breeding 
hogs.  Standard  antibiotic  and  vitamin 
practices  are  observed,  however.  Near  the 
gilt  pen  is  a  bin  for  gilt  feed  storage. 

The  farrowing  house  has  19  pens.  Each 

6  ft.  by  11  ft.  pen  slopes  in  two  directions, 
toward  the  outside  wall  and  toward  a 
guard  rail  at  the  center  aisle.  The  high 
point  is  3  feet  from  the  aisle.  In  this  area, 
two  1-inch  hot  water  pipes  have  been  im¬ 
bedded  just  beneath  the  surface.  A  pump 
from  a  50-gallon  water  heater  keeps  the 
water  in  the  floor  pipes  at  120  degrees  in 
winter.  The  sows  lie  in  this  area,  with  their 
teats  downhill.  No  heat  lamps  or  other 
sources  of  heat  are  used,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Ground  corncobs  are  used  for 
bedding  both  summer  and  winter.  A  floor 
drain  and  a  built-in  waterer  is  in  each  pen. 
No  feed  is  given  the  sows  the  day  they  far¬ 
row.  The  second  day,  and  from  then  on, 
they  are  fed  4  pounds  each  of  the  regular 
16  per  cent  ration,  dumped  by  hand  on  the 
pen  floor,  since  feeding  boxes  would  be 
upset  anyway. 

Finishing  in  Confinement 
The  sows  and  litters  are  taken  from  the  far¬ 
rowing  house  after  4  or  5  days.  In  1959, 
about  700  pigs  will  be  fattened  in  the  out¬ 
side  lots,  and  1,000  fattened  under  roof. 
They  are  transported  to  the  finishing  house 
across  the  road,  at  which  time  the  pigs  are 
given  iron  injections.  This  130x36-foot 
building,  of  pole  construction  with  upper 
sides  of  each  pen  opening  out,  is  Brauer’s 
own  design.  Large  self-feeders,  with  bases 
of  concrete,  separate  the  building  into 
twenty  13x1 6-foot  pens  on  each  side  of  a 
4-foot  alley.  Each  pen  holds  3  sows  and  lit¬ 
ters  of  like  age.  With  about  25  hogs  to  a 
pen,  the  building  holds  500  hogs  at  a  time, 
or  1,000  a  year.  Each  pen  has  one  floor 
waterer.  The  pigs  are  castrated  at  2  weeks, 
weaned  at  4  weeks,  and  vaccinated  for  chol¬ 
era  and  erysipelas  at  5  or  6  weeks.  The 
sows  arc  removed  but  the  pigs  remain  in 


the  pens  until  marketed,  except  that  as 
they  near  market  weight  they  are  run  over 
a  sorting-chute  scale  which  automatically 
tips  when  a  200-pound  hog  goes  over  it. 
Part  of  the  floor  of  each  pen  is  heated  with 
imbedded  pipe,  like  the  farrowing  house. 
Last  winter,  when  it  was  10  degrees  below 
zero  outside,  the  temperature  was  40  de¬ 
grees  inside.  A  sprinkler  system  keeps  the 
hogs  cool  in  summer.  Over  each  pen  is  a 
field  sprayer  nozzle,  on  a  water  line  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  time  clock.  A  solenoid  valve 
kicks  on  the  sprayer  pump  for  a  1  Ys-min- 
ute  cycle  every  12  minutes. 

When  the  shoats  reach  100  pounds,  the 
ration  is  cut  from  16  per  cent  to  12  per  cent 
protein.  Feed  delivery  is  by  a  6-inch,  120- 
foot  overhead  auger  which,  with  its  side 
branches  and  2  one-horsepower  motors 
(one  at  each  end),  cost  $380.  The  feed  is 
stored  in  an  outside  bulk  bin,  which  is  filled 
by  the  feed  wagon. 

Cleaning  the  two-way  sloped  floor  is  a 
simple  daily  task.  A  high-pressure  pump, 
driven  by  a  1 /a -horsepower  electric  motor, 
and  operated  at  100  pounds  pressure,  does 
the  job  efficiently.  It  takes  from  V/a  min¬ 
utes  to  4  minutes  per  pen. 

Along  the  outside  wall  of  each  pen  is  a 
hinged  board,  the  length  of  the  pen,  which 
opens  on  a  sloping  cement  gutter.  The  gut¬ 
ter  has  a  hinged,  board  lid.  Manure  is 
flushed  into  this  gutter,  which  empties  into 
manure  pits  on  each  side  of  the  building. 
These  pits  have  sloping  floors  for  emptying 
from  the  deep  end,  which  is  5  feet  in  depth. 
The  pits  extend  slightly  above  ground,  are 
8  feet  in  width  and  42  feet  in  length  and 


have  sectional  galvanized  steel  covers. 
Using  the  approximate  figure  of  2  gallons 
of  manure  and  flushing  water  per  hog  per 
day,  Brauer  calculates  that  his  500  hogs 
add  1,000  gallons  to  the  pits  per  day.  The 
two  pits  have  a  total  capacity  of  25,000 
gallons.  The  pit  is  emptied  by  drawing  the 
contents  into  a  distribution  tank-wagon  by 
means  of  a  4-inch  heavy-duty  auger,  run  at 
1,600  rpm.  This  is  considerably  faster 
than  feed  augers  are  run.  The  tank-wagon, 
which  holds  1,100  gallons  and  cost  $300, 
requires  15  minutes  to  fill.  The  3-inch 
quick-opening  valve  at  the  back  of  the  tank 
cost  $65.  The  liquid  coming  out  of  it  hits 
an  angled  plate  which  spreads  it  5  feet 
wide.  This  is  the  only  fertilizer  used  on  the 
farm. 

Cost  of  the  fattening  building  and  all  the 
equipment  that  goes  with  it,  water  heater, 
pumps,  augers,  manure-distributing  tank- 
wagon,  etc.,  came  to  a  total  of  $10,000. 
Other  buildings  and  equipment  total  an¬ 
other  $10,000.  That  includes  all  bins, 
augers,  the  Mix-Mill,  the  farrowing  house, 
the  two  small  tractors  used  for  chores,  in 
fact,  everything  on  the  farm  except  the 
hogs,  the  feed  and  the  residence.  Brauer’s 
corn  and  soybean  oil  meal  ration  reduces 
his  feed  costs  and  so  far  has  given  no  nutri¬ 
tional  troubles.  He  said  “I  used  to  feed 
shelled  corn  along  with  purchased  ready- 
{Continued  on  page  102) 

Hogs  like  a  shower  in  warm  weather  when 
Brauer  cleans  the  pen.  In  winter,  part  of  the 
floor  is  heated  for  their  comfort.  The  tire  is  a 
toy  to  prevent  boredom. 
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Silo  unloader,  mechanical  feeder  and  barn  cleaner 
cut  labor  requirements  in  half  in  Culver’s  dairy  barn. 


Automation  of  a  Dairy  Farm 


Ralph  ci:lver  has  kept  meticulous  rec- 
.  ords  on  his  dairy  farm  since  1938;  in 
1945  he  began  the  modernization  of  his 
daily  operation  under  his  “Big  Plan.”  A 
slender,  wiry  man,  with  a  thin  moustache 
and  a  fierce  conviction  of  the  right  way  to 
run  a  dairy,  his  detailed  record-keeping 
and  his  determination  to  justify  each  new 
investment  have  resulted  in  a  step-by-step 
conversion  to  automation. 

Culver  kept  his  stanchion  barn  partly 
because  it  was  already  built,  and  partly 
because  it  was  easier  to  give  individual 
cows  special  attention  in  a  stanchion.  He 
installed  a  bulk  tank  (which  paid  for  itself 
in  less  than  three  yeare)  but  milks  with 
conventional  can  milking  machines,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  found  no  pipeline  weighing 
device  that  satisfies  him,  and  he  is  skeptical 
about  sanitation  in  the  pipes. 

His  bookkeeping  takes  almost  three  hours 
a  day,  he  said.  He  records  every  cow’s 
yield,  service,  pregnancy,  and  calf.  Machin¬ 
ery  costs  and  crop  yields  are  there,  even  the 
fertilizer  and  manure  application  to  each 
field,  and  the  days  of  grazing  or  yields  of 
silage  and  hay  from  the  meadows. 

These  records  convinced  him  of  the  need 
for  automation;  they  form  a  history  of  its 
introduction,  and  they  show  its  economic 
justifications.  Although  Culver  kept  three 
teams  of  horses  until  1944,  he  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  man  to  install  a  barn  fan  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  That  was  in  1945,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  began  to  harv’est  chopped  hay  with 
one  of  the  first  Fox  field  choppers.  He  liked 
the  chopped  hay.  “I  still  haven’t  got  a 
baler,”  he  said.  “What  little  baling  we  have 
is  done  by  a  neighbor.”  He  reorganized  his 
four-man,  32-cow,  wheat-oats-grass-and- 
corn  operation  to  two  men,  50  cows,  grass 
silage  and  chopped  hay.  The  all-grass  oper¬ 
ation  and  automatic  forage  feeding  in  the 
barn  permitted  the  two-man  cut. 

He  installed  a  400-ton  concrete  silo  and 
a  25-ton  gravity-feed,  home-designed  con¬ 
centrate  hopper.  The  old  barn  he  length¬ 
ened  and  strengthened.  It  now  reaches  out 
to  110  feet  and  houses  his  fifty  cross-bred 
Holsteins,  25  on  each  side,  facing  a  central 
feeding  alley  leading  from  the  silo. 

A  chain  and  paddle  conveyor  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  feed  alley,  another  in  the  gut¬ 
ter.  A  bulk  milk  tank  followed  in  1957,  a 


silo  unloader  in  1959.  He  plans  to  install  a 
pipeline  milker  (when  he  finds  the  one  that 
he  is  convinced  will  do  the  job)  and  a  silage 
distributor  for  loading  the  silo.  W^ith  a  dis¬ 
tributor  he  believes  the  unloader  will  work 
more  smoothly. 

The  chain  feeder,  powered  by  a  three- 
horse  motor,  circles  in  a  concrete  trough  in 
front  of  the  cows,  dragging  feed  from  the 
base  of  the  silo.  A  three-and-a-half-horse- 
power  motor  works  the  slightly  longer  gut¬ 
ter  cleaner,  dragging  the  manure  once  a 
day  to  the  manure  spreader  standing  in  a 
sunken  shed  at  the  end  of  the  barn. 

“I’ve  been  figuring  this  for  15  years,” 
said  Culver.  “The  feeder  and  cleaner  were 
built  according  to  my  plans  by  Cornell 
Manufacturing  Co.,  here  in  Laceyville. 
This  is  the  first  unit  Si  Cornell  put  in,  and 
we  worked  together  quite  a  bit  on  it.  We 
wondered  whether  the  cows  should  face  in 
or  out.  We  decided  on  facing  them  in,  and 
feeding  in  the  center  because  of  the  feeder. 
This  way  the  unused  part  of  the  feeder 
across  the  end  is  of  a  minimum  length. 

“The  feeder  has  two  speeds.  In  high  gear 
it  makes  a  complete  revolution  in  seven 
and  a  half  minutes.  In  low  gear  it  takes 
forty-five  minutes  for  a  full  circuit.  We 
load  the  feeder  at  the  fast  speed,  stopping 
w'hen  the  silage  has  gone  down  the  length 
of  the  bam  and  back  up  to  the  last  cow. 


Then  we  bring  in  the  concentrate  from  the 
bulk  bin.  We  rigged  up  a  little  overhead 
rail  and  a  trolley  cart.  You  push  it  along  by 
hand,  but  a  small  motor  raises  or  lowers  it. 
We  fill  it  from  the  bin  and  wheel  it  down 
the  center  alley  after  the  silage  or  hay  has 
gone  ’round.  On  a  board  over  each  cow’s 
head  is  chalked  her  ration  in  ‘scoops’,”  he 
said  as  he  pointed  to  the  ration  board. 
“Then  I  spread  molasses  from  a  pail — 
usually  two  pounds  per  cow  at  each 
feeding.” 

The  molasses  is  stored  in  bulk,  in  a 
17,500-gallon  glass-lined  milk  tank,  in¬ 
stalled  just  above  the  feed  alley.  A  four- 
inch  oil  valve,  opened  from  below,  runs 
the  molasses  into  a  pail.  (One  lucky  cow 
can  reach  out  for  a  tasty,  quick  lick  as  the 
valve  opens.)  The  whole  molasses  set-up 
cost  under  $100,  since  Culver  picked  up 
the  tank  second  hand.  It  enables  him  to 
buy  in  bulk.  “Anytime  I  can  buy  molasses 
for  2/3  the  price  of  corn,  I  put  some  in. 
Then  I  get  the  same  feed  value  per  dollar, 
(Continued  on  page  120) 

A  chain  and  paddle  conveyor  in  the  feed  alley 
(right)  takes  hay  and  silage  around  Ralph  Cul¬ 
ver’s  milking  line.  The  hinged  cover  affords  a 
passage  over  the  alley.  Cows  get  part  of  their 
grain  ration  (helow)  from  the  self-feeder  huilt 
beneath  the  granary. 
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Switches  and  augers  have  replaced  the  scoop 
shovel  and  feed  tub  on  the  Ray  Smith  farm. 


Automation  of  a 


the  failure  of  the  pressure  valves  at  the  top 
of  the  silo  is  a  question. 

At  the  base  there  is  more  trouble.  Smith’s 
layout  consists  of  two  silos,  one  for  regular 
silage,  the  other  for  the  high-moisture  corn, 
standing  side  by  side  and  attached  to  a 
concrete  block  feed  room.  A  conveying 
auger  runs  through  the  feed  room  starting 
at  the  chute  of  the  regular  silo,  passing  the 
wet-corn  silo  and  then  rising  to  a  hopper 
where  the  concentrates  are  added.  The  wet- 
corn  silo  is  of  the  type  which  has  three 
openings  where  the  unloading  auger  may 
be  inserted.  The  center  opening  in  Smith’s 
silo  lines  up  perfectly  with  the  auger  which 
conv’eys  the  corn  and  the  silage  from  an 
adjacent  silo  to  the  feeding  auger  in  the 
feedlot  bunk.  But  when  the  unloading 
auger  is  inserted  in  the  left  opening  it  is  too 
short  to  reach  to  the  conveyor;  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  used  in  the  right  opening  at  all  be¬ 
cause  at  that  point  the  conveying  auger 
leav'^es  the  horizontal  and  starts  its  ascent  to 
the  point  where  it  deposits  its  load  into  the 
hopper.  Thus,  there  is  only  one  workable 
opening  for  removing  the  corn.  Bridging 
occurs  all  too  frequently  and  the  15-minute 
feeding  schedule  is  shot  to  bits. 

“Sometimes  we’ve  had  to  tear  that  21- 
foot  auger  out  of  there  three  or  four  times 
during  one  feeding,”  Smith  says.  As  a  par¬ 
tial  remedy  he  finally  drilled  a  small  hole  in 
the  wall  just  above  the  auger  and  inserted 
a  reinforcing  bar  which  he  now  uses  to 
shake  loose  the  bridged  corn.  This,  of 
course,  provides  one  more  potential  air  leak 
which  Smith  tries  to  guard  against  by  dab¬ 
bing  tar  around  the  hole. 

The  sporadic  delivery  pattern  of  the  un¬ 
loading  auger  makes  it  impossible  to  tell 
how  much  corn  goes  into  each  feeding. 
Sometimes  it  comes  out  in  a  mere  trickle; 
then  again,  it  will  be  dumped  into  the  con¬ 
veying  auger  in  big  blobs.  Smith  and  his 
hired  man.  Bob  Deisinger,  have  become 
quite  adept  at  the  eyeball  system  of  meas¬ 
urement  and  in  their  experienced  hands 
the  cattle  continued  to  gain  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  last  summer. 

In  contrast  to  the  bugs  in  the  wet-corn 
section  of  the  operation.  Smith  is  complete¬ 
ly  happy  with  the  performance  of  the  un¬ 
loader  in  his  other  silo,  the  one  he  uses  for 
regular  corn  silage.  This  is  a  280-ton  up¬ 


right,  concrete  stave  silo.  The  unloader  is  a 
Farmway,  a  model  which  rides  right  on  top 
of  the  silage  with  no  suspension  at  all  from 
above,  and  throws  out  generous  helpings  of 
silage  in  cold  weather  and  hot  in  jig  time. 
To  eliminate  the  need  for  a  long  power 
cord  for  the  motor,  a  conduit  runs  up  the 
side  of  the  silo  in  the  chute.  This  conduit 
has  outlets  spaced  at  convenient  intervals. 
The  electric  cord  from  the  unloader  can  be 
plugged  into  these  outlets  as  simply  as  plug¬ 
ging  in  a  radio  or  any  other  accessory. 

The  silage  is  dumped  into  a  hopper  at 
the  foot  of  the  chute.  The  conveying  auger 
picks  it  up  and  moves  it  past  the  wet-corn 
bin  where  the  com  is  added  and  this  mix¬ 
ture  then  falls  into  a  hopper  where  it  is 
supplemented  with  the  concentrate.  From 
this  point  it  is  angered  out  to  the  feed  bunk. 
The  feeding  auger  is  at  right  angle  to  the 
conveying  auger. 

The  feedlot  itself  is  100x120.  The  floor 
is  concrete,  except  for  part  which  is  under 
a  shed.  In  this*  shed  hay  is  fed  free  choice 
toward  the  end  of  the  feeding  period  when 
the  silage  is  dropped  from  the  ration.  To 
Ray,  the  concrete  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 


Don’t  let  anyone  kid  you  into  the  be¬ 
lief  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  install 
an  automated  feeding  system  for  your  cat¬ 
tle  and  then  push  switches  and  pull  levers 
and  the  profits  will  roll  in  like  the  jackpot 
out  of  a  slot  machine.  The  systems  are  good, 
but  they’re  not  that  good.  They  still  have 
their  bugs  and  the  more  widely  those  bugs 
are  known  and  the  sooner  they  are  elimi¬ 
nated  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

A  recent  item  on  a  midwest  operation 
read  like  this:  “It  takes  an  average  of  only 
15  minutes  per  day  to  feed  160  steers  on  the 
Ray  and  Ora  Smith  farm  feedlot  near 
Biggsville,  Illinois.  And  it  is  all  done  with 
the  flicking  of  switches  ...  an  adjustment 
here  and  there,  and  the  pulling  of  a  lever 
or  two!”  The  most  factual  element  in  that 
quotation  is  the  exclamation  mark. 

Don’t  get  us  wrong.  Genial  Ray  Smith, 
a  progressive  Illinois  cattle  feeder,  who  is 
in  partnership  with  his  father,  Ora,  and 
who  is  the  man  in  charge  of  this  operation, 
is  not  about  to  tear  out  his  augers  and  go 
back  to  the  old  scoop  shovel.  As  he  says, 
“Dad  and  I  realized  we  were  behind  the 
times  with  our  old  feedlot  and  decided  to 
put  on  some  steam  and  catch  up.  Dad  in¬ 
vested  some  $20,000  in  this  automated  feed¬ 
ing  system,  and  I  made  a  sizeable  investment 
in  field  equipment,  a  new  John  Deere  com 
combine,  a  forage  chopper,  unloading 
wagons,  and  all  it  takes  to  get  the  crops 
from  the  field  to  the  silos  and  we’re  not  a 
bit  sorry  we  did.  But  we’ve  had  troubles 
and  you  might  as  well  know  about  them.” 

Those  troubles  are  centered  around  the 
big  50x21 -foot,  13,250-bushel  “airtight” 
metal  silo  where  he  stores  his  high-moisture 
corn.  Basically,  they  go  back  to  faulty 
assembly.  They  are  not  the  result  of  faults 
in  the  equipment  itself. 

“The  man  who  erected  this  silo  was  in¬ 
experienced  at  the  job,”  Smith  points  out. 
“By  the  time  he  got  up  to  the  last  few  rings, 
she  was  completely  out  of  round.  He  finally 
gave  up.  I  had  to  rig  up  some  jacks  to  try 
to  straighten  her  out  and  eventually  we  got 
her  back  into  shape  enough  to  get  the  roof 
on.  By  that  time,  last  fall,  we  already  had 
10,000  bushels  in  her.”  Some  of  the  top 
plates  are  dented  and  there  may  be  leakage 
there.  Whether  this  denting  of  the  plates 
was  caused  by  the  faulty  construction  or  by 
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tant  items  in  the  whole  system.  “I'liere’s 
seeing  to  be  concrete  in  that  shed  next  year, 
t{x>,”  he  says,  “I  don’t  like  mud.'’ 

The  feed  bunk  is  102  feet  long.  It  is  built 
of  two  courses  of  cement  block  topjjed  by 
a  4-inch  poured  slab.  “You  save  a  lot  on 
fonns  when  you  use  block,’’  Ray  said.  “\\’e 
built  the  feed  house  out  of  block,  too.” 

The  sloping  sides  of  the  bunk  are  of  2x6 
planks,  which  were  used  for  forms  for  the 
top  of  the  bunk.  Only  one  plank  is  used  if 
calves  are  being  fed ;  two,  as  the  cattle  grow 
larger.  Black  iron  pipe  runs  along  each  side 
of  the  bunk  above  the  heads  of  the  cattle  and 
{Continued  on  page  131) 


Five  switches  (below)  put  the  various  parts  of 
the  feeding;  system  into  action.  The  first  controls 
the  silo  unloader,  the  next  activates  the  con¬ 
veyor,  and  the  others  handle  the  anglers  for  the 
wet  corn  silo,  the  feed  bunk  and  protein  supple¬ 
ment.  The  holes  in  the  delivery  tube  (right)  help 
distribute  the  feed  evenly;  the  divider  board 
makes  it  possible  to  feed  different  rations  on 
either  side  of  the  bunk.  The  pipe  above  the 
heads  of  the  cattle  can  be  lowered  to  adapt  the 
bunk  for  feeding  calves. 


Kerstens’  colony  caged  layers  are  fed  and  watered  and 
the  eggs  are  gathered  by  machine. 


Automation  of  Caged  Layers 


An  area  covering  less  than  one  sc|iiare 
Lfoot  is  the  key  in  Ernest  Kerstens’  new 
colony  wire  cage  coops.  W’ithin  this  space 
the  feed  goes  in  to  5800  of  his  12,000  hens 
and  the  eggs  come  out. 

The  automatic  feeders  and  egg-gathering 
belts  were  not  there  when  Kerstens  retired 
to  an  already  established  45/2  acre  poultry 
farm  at  Kenwood,  California,  back  in  1944. 
It  took  Kerstens  plus  many  jjoultrymen 
and  machinery-manufacturing  concerns 
several  years  to  work  out  the  problems  of 
feeding  and  egg-gathering  automation  and 
get  it  in  motion. 

After  25  years  of  bossing  jobs  in  the  steel 
business  Kerstens  retired  to  a  i)oultry  fann 
to  get  away  from  the  pressures  of  contract 
construction.  It  didn’t  take  him  long,  how¬ 
ever,  to  discover  that  the  longed-for  “quiet 
life”  of  a  poultryman  was  instead,  diligence, 
attention  to  details,  and  long  hours  of  work. 

He  immediately  became  a  controversial 
figure  in  Sonoma  County  poultry  circles. 
After  a  week  of  tending  his  newly  acquired 
flock  in  the  old  style  closed  coops,  he  tore 
off  the  sides.  “I  couldn’t  stand  the  smell 


In  one  square  foot  (left)  is  the  key  to  the  auto¬ 
mation  of  this  ca^ed  poultry  house.  Here  the 
feed  goes  in  to  the  birds  automatically  and  the 
eggs  leave  on  a  belt.  Egg-gathering  has  been  cut 
to  a  few  minutes  a  day;  manure  beneath  the 


By  Joseph  Muir 

of  ammonia,”  he  said.  “Poultrymen  ’round 
about  thought  I  was  crazy  and  would  kill 
all  my  chickens  with  colds  as  this  was  the 
middle  of  January.  But,  being  a  stubborn 
Danish  st|uarehead,  I  had  a  feeling  I  was 
right  and  soon  I  had  the  healthiest  flock 
in  the  county.” 

His  persistent  search  for  efficient  equip¬ 
ment,  and  methods  of  handling  chickens, 
feed  and  eggs  has  brought  almost  complete 
automation  to  his  new  wire  colony  cage 
coops  and  his  future  plans  are  to  make  his 
operation  so  push-button  he  can  sit  in  his 
living  room  and  gather  the  eggs  by  remote 
control. 

When  he  began  farming,  he  also  began 
looking  for  easier  ways  of  doing  the  work. 
“There  was  very  little  automated  machinery 
for  poultry  back  in  the  early  ’40’s,  but  I 
began  getting  some  firm  ideas  of  my  own,” 
Kerstens  said. 

Perhaps  the  first  automatic  type  device  to 
be  installed  in  the  coops  were  metal  water¬ 
ing  troughs  with  float  valves  to  control  the 
water  level.  These  went  in  the  first  year  he 
took  over.  “That  chore  of  packing  water  be¬ 


cages  is  hauled  out  twice  a  year.  Further  labor  is 
saved  by  the  converted  golf  cart  (below  left) 
which  runs  on  batteries.  The  old  chore  of  can¬ 
dling  is  still  a  hand  job  for  Mrs.  Kerstens,  but 
grading  and  washing  are  done  by  machines. 


came  old  stuff  mighty  fast,”  he  said.  He  in¬ 
stalled  the  watering  troughs  down  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  coops.  “This  was  a  mistake  as 
spillover  kept  the  floor  litter  wet  under  the 
troughs,  and  we  developed  some  coccidiosis 
trouble.  That’s  another  thing  that  made  me 
favor  wire  cages  off  the  floor.  I  can  put  the 
w'atering  troughs  on  the  outside  of  the  cages. 
The  floor  can't  get  wet  and  the  chickens 
can’t  get  their  feet  in  the  troughs.” 

Automatic  Feeders 

“After  7  years  of  handling  100  pound  sacks, 
and  feeding  by  hand,  I  became  allergic  to 
this  kind  of  work  and  I  said  to  myself,  ‘Why 
in  Sam  Hill  can’t  I  figure  out  a  self-feeding 
scheme  and  get  rid  of  this  backbreaking 
grind?’  ”  His  purcha.se  of  a  new  ball-bearing 
wheel  carl  made  life  much  sweeter,  but 
the  hand  feeding  persisted. 

Someone  else  beat  him  to  the  idea,  but 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  them  in  1950,  he  in¬ 
stalled  the  Hart  pipeline  and  chain-in- 
trough  automatic  feeder.  The  Food  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Chemical  Corporation  bought 
the  idea,  and  it  is  now  called  the  “Poultry 
Chef,”  and  made  by  their  Oakes  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  at  Tipton,  Indiana.  He 
also  put  in  bulk  feed  bins  making  sacks  ob¬ 
solete.  “It  used  to  take  from  four  to  six 
hours  to  feed  6,000  birds  back  in  1950.  Now 
with  all  my  coops  equipped  with  these  auto- 
{Continued  on  page  132) 


Ideas  for  handling  cattle  smoothly  and  efficiently 


New  Ideas 
for  Feedlots  and  Corrals 


The  only  beef  submissive  enough  to  be 
moved  with  an  auger  is  hamburger. 
But  fences  and  gates  are  instruments  which 
have  long  been  used  to  play  a  variety  of 
tunes  when  it  comes  to  handling  cattle;  and 
today  alert  cattlemen  are  adapting  them  to 
all  the  newest  themes.  Even  on  the  range 
they  have  largely  replaced » the  traditional 
lariat  of  the  cowboy. 

Here  are  presented  a  number  of  corral 
and  feedlot  arrangements  plus  some  new 
ideas  in  the  use  of  chutes  and  squeezes.  Of 
the  two  diagrams  below  the  one  on  the  left 
shows  a  corral  arrangement  for  handling 
cow-calf  herds;  the  other  is  a  layout  for 
multiple  pens  in  a  large  feedlot.  This  latter 
setup  could  be  extended  indefinitely,  of 
course,  to  hold  thousands  of  cattle. 

Both  of  these  layouts  are  the  brain  chil¬ 
dren  of  Arthur  H.  Schulz,  extension  agri¬ 
cultural  engineer.  North  Dakota  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  Schulz  underscores  the  fact 
that  the  four  factors  which  both  the  ranch¬ 
er  and  the  cattle  feeder  must  use  as  their 
guides  in  setting  up  corrals  and  feedlots  are 
efficiency  of  feeding,  ease  of  handling, 
economy  of  labor  and  efficient  use  of  cap¬ 
ital.  These  layouts  have  been  designed  with 
these  points  in  mind. 

The  one  on  the  left  is  a  working  corral. 
It  was  designed  with  the  following  consid¬ 
erations  in  mind:  (1)  It  provides  a  con¬ 
venient  means  of  handling  large  numbers 


of  cows  and  calves  at  one  time.  (2)  The 
animals  may  be  range  wild,  so  special  hold¬ 
ing  areas  are  provided.  The  fencing  must 
be  high  enough  and  tight  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  climbing,  and  sturdy  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  crowding.  (3)  Animals  varying  from 
a  150-pound  calf  to  a  1,200- pound  cow 
must  be  worked  from  the  same  basic  unit. 
(4)  Separation  may  have  to  be  made  into 
four  or  more  separate  lots  with  each  lot  to 
be  held  separate  until  moved  to  permanent 
locations.  (5)  Complete  control  of  each 
animal  must  be  maintained  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort  until  all  operations  have 
been  completed. 

In  using  this  corral  the  cattle  can  be 
assembled  in  holding  areas  outside  lots  1 
or  3,  and  then  brought  into  either  of  these 
lots.  Let’s  say  they  are  started  in  lot  1.  They 
can  be  worked  over  the  scale  and  down  to 
lot  3,  or  through  the  squeeze  and  headgate, 
which,  is  between  the  scale  and  the  loading 
chute  and  from  there  into  lot  3.  From  lot  3 
they  can  be  worked,  by  means  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  gates,  into  lots  1,  2,  4  or  5.  Thus  there 

Good  corrals  and  loading  chutes  (opposite  page) 
are  insurance  against  loss  of  weight  on  the  cattle 
and  physical  injury  to  both  cattle  and  men  when 
loading  out  the  year’s  production.  The  corral 
(below,  left)  was  designed  for  handling  cow-calf 
herds.  The  herd  can  be  brought  into  lots  1  or  3, 
moved  from  there  over  the  scale  and  through  the 


is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  sorting,  holding 
and  handling.  Any  of  these  lots  could  be 
subdivided  for  further  control. 

The  feedlot  in  the  other  diagram  was 
designed  with  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
sufficient  lots  must  be  provided  to  accom¬ 
modate  variations  in  animal  size,  quality, 
rate  of  gain,  and  even  for  different  owner¬ 
ship.  Because  of  the  extent  of  some  of  these 
feedlots,  especially  when  they  get  into  thou¬ 
sands  of  cattle,  and  because  various  rations 
must  be  fed  to  cattle  of  different  size  and 
grades,  auger  or  drag  systems  for  conveying 
the  feed  give  way  to  self-unloading  wagons 
or  trucks  used  with  fenceline  bunks.  One 
man  with  such  a  truck  and  complete  mech¬ 
anization  of  feed-handling  into  the  truck 
can  feed  2,000  or  more  head  p>er  day. 

Points  to  avoid  when  laying  out  such  a 
feedlot  are  excessively  long  hauls,  corners 
which  are  difficult  to  negotiate,  and  un¬ 
necessarily  long  alleys. 

To  avoid  having  to  move  the  range  herd 
to  headquarters  every  time  it  is  necessary  to 
sort,  brand,  dehorn,  spray,  weigh  or  pro¬ 
squeeze  and  headgate,  which  is  between  the 
scale  and  the  loading  chute,  and  then  into  any 
of  the  lots.  The  feedlot  (below,  right)  has  fence¬ 
line  feed  bunks  and  a  service  alley  up  the  center 
so  the  feed  can  be  delivered  by  self-unloading 
wagons  or  trucks.  Both  layouts  were  designed  by 
A.  H.  Schulz,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 


vide  veterinary  treatment,  some  kind  of 
simple  handling  facilities  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  every  pasture.  The  Coddings, 
C.  H.  and  his  sons,  Don  and  Charles,  Jr., 
have  built  such  arrangements  on  their 
ranch  in  Osage  County,  Oklahoma.  The 
diagram  to  the  left  shows  how  one  of  them 
is  laid  out.  There  are  two  big  holding  pens 
and  two  cutdng  pens  and  a  long  chute  at 
the  end  of  which  a  squeeze  or  a  portable 
scale  can  be  set.  Cattle  can  be  worked  from 
one  pen  to  the  other  very  handily  by  the 
gate  arrangement  where  the  four  pens  meet. 

The  squeeze  gate  at  the  head  of  the  chute 
forms  a  radius  within  the  circle  described 
by  the  fence.  Working  right  up  against  the 
fence  that  way  it  enables  one  man  to  crowd 
the  cattle  into  the  chute  without  extra  help. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  corral 
is  the  use  of  wire  fencing  along  with  the 
sturdier  board  fencing  to  cut  the  cost  of 
construction.  The  cutting  pens,  which  take 
the  worst  beating,  are  completely  enclosed 
with  board  fence.  But  woven  wire  is  used 
along  the  outside  of  the  holding  pens  and 
between  those  two  pens.  These  areas  are 
less  subject  to  roughing-up  by  the  cattle. 

Another  feature  which  the  Coddings  in¬ 
sist  on  is  the  gate  directly  behind  the 
squeeze.  This  is  a  matter  of  safety  as  well  as 
convenience  for  the  man  who  must  get 
behind  that  squeeze  when  working  the  cat¬ 
tle.  It  also  makes  it  possible  to  turn  an  indi¬ 
vidual  out  of  the  chute  without  putting  it 
through  the  squeeze.  Cattle  can  be  held  at 
any  point  in  the  chute  by  placing  bars  across 
the  boards  at  any  upright. 

The  Coddings  have  been  among  the 
leaders  in  performance  testing  work.  They 
have  now  entered  into  a  most  extensive 
bull-testing  program  with  Armour  and 
Company,  and  to  facilitate  handling  the 
cattle  on  test  they  have  just  built  the  big 
new  concrete  bam  and  feedlot  outlined  in 
the  little  sketch  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
This  structure  is  90x440  feet.  There  are  20 
pens,  each  20x70  feet.  Elach  of  these  pens 
will  hold  10  bull  calves,  each  10  being  the 
progeny  of  a  different  sire.  A  10-foot  alley 
runs  along  each  side  of  the  stmcture,  one 
out  at  the  far  side  of  the  lot,  the  other 
under  the  shed.  By  means  of  these  alleys 
the  cattle  can  be  driven  to  the  center  sec¬ 
tion  for  weighing,  grading,  veterinary  treat¬ 
ment  or  other  work. 

This  center  section  is  the  heart  of  the 
entire  operation  and  a  real  model  of  mod¬ 
em  cattle  handling  efficiency.  It  is  detailed 
in  the  large  diagram  on  the  next  page.  The 
cattle  are  brought  up  the  alley  to  the  far 
right  ( this  is  the  alley  under  the  shed)  from 
either  direction.  The  curved  gates  are  an 
adaptation  of  the  squeeze  gate  and  curved 
chute  used  on  their  range  corral,  and  help 
push  the  cattle  into  the  crowding  pen  or 
on  down  the  alley  after  they  have  been 
handled. 

The  movable  sides  on  the  crowding  pen 
are  another  aid  in  getting  the  cattle  into 
the  chute.  And  the  chute  itself  is  circular. 

{Continued  on  page  100) 


The  diagram  on  the  opposite  page  is  of  a  pasture  corral. 
It  is  fully  described  in  the  text.  The  two  sketches  (left) 
are  of  an  adjustable  chute.  The  smaller  one  gives  an  overall 
view;  the  larger  one  shows  the  details.  One  side  of  the 
chute  is  made  in  16-foot  sections  suspended  by  clamps  (B) 
on  2"  pipe  (A)  every  8  feet.  The  pipe  has  vertical  holes 
spaced  4"  apart  so  a  pin  can  be  inserted  through  the  clamp 
to  hold  the  section  at  the  desired  width.  The  kicker  pipe 
(C)  is  Ya"  and  has  holes  spaced  4"  apart  for  the  insertion 
of  a  pin  to  hold  the  bottom  away  from  the  post.  The  small 
drawing  (right)  is  of  the  new  performance-testing  layout 
on  the  Codding  Ranch  in  Oklahoma.  The  large  diagram 
(below)  is  of  the  center  section  of  this  layout.  It,  too,  is 
fully  described  in  the  text. 
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Mechanization  has  made  the  care  of  10,000 
laying  hens  a  part  time  job  on  this  farm. 


Automation  in  a 


Lee  BENNETT,  a  youthful-looking  man  of 
^  68,  takes  care  of  10,000  lading  hens, 
alone  and  with  ease,  in  an  automated  hen¬ 
house  on  the  Marshall  Corporation  Farm 
near  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Bob  Marshall,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
family  corporation  farm,  tells  how  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  developed.  “My  wife  was  doubt¬ 
ful  about  sinking  $34,000  into  a  laying 
house,  even  though  we  had  a  ready  market 
for  our  hatching  eggs.  Recently  we  sat  down 
and  refigured  the  whole  project,  using  very 
conserv'ative  estimates.  At  the  rate  we  are 
going  now,  we’ll  pay  off  the  building  in 
three  years  instead  of  the  five  we  had  fig¬ 
ured  on.” 

Marshall,  a  former  Vo-Ag  teacher,  con¬ 
tinued,  “The  building  is  performing  so 
much  better  than  we  expected,  we’re  going 
to  have  to  replan  some  of  our  operation. 
We  lease  a  farm  where  we  have  another 
flock  of  laying  birds.  With  the  savings  we 
are  making  on  this  house,  it  seems  to  me 
we  could  well  afford  to  build  another 
10,000-bird  unit  and  move  the  birds  from 
the  leased  farm  into  it — even  though  we 


will  have  to  go  on  paying  the  rent  on  the 
other  fann  for  another  two  years.” 

The  building,  which  is  used  to  produce 
hatching  eggs  for  the  Marshall  hatchery, 
was  designed  by  Hollis  Davis  of  Cornell 
University.  Davis,  an  agricultural  engineer, 
made  a  special  cross-country  trip  to  study 
modem  poultry  houses  before  he  designed 
the  building  and  specified  its  equipment. 
The  building  he  produced  has  automatic 
cleaning,  feeding,  watering,  lighting,  venti¬ 
lating,  and  even  egg  gathering.  The  birds 
are  given  a  fraction  over  one  square  foot 
per  bird,  and  the  entire  cost — building  and 
equipment — was  $3.64  per  bird. 

The  building  is  192  feet  long  by  58  feet 
wide.  The  walls  are  reinforced  concrete 
which  was  poured  flat  on  the  ground  in 
10-by- 10-foot  sections  and  hoisted  into 
place  by  a  crane.  Each  section  has  a  win¬ 
dow,  and  walls  and  ceilings  are  heavily 
insulated.  Inside,  the  building  is  divided 
lengthwise  into  thirds.  The  center  section  is 
at  ground  level  and  has  a  concrete  floor 
covered  with  bedding  material.  On  each 
side  is  a  slatted  floor  raised  36  inches  above 
ground  level  —  the  ground  under  these 
floors  is  not  paved.  This  floor  is  made  of 
/•i"  by  IJ/a"  slats  spaced  apart.  Two 
sets  of  feeders  and  waterers  are  set  on  these 
slatted  areas.  Across  the  building,  screen 
dividers  separate  it  into  four  equal-sized 
pens  according  to  age  groups. 

Cleaning 

Feed  and  water,  as  well  as  light  from  the 
windows,  are  available  to  the  birds  on  the 
slatted  areas  on  each  side  of  the  building. 
This  concentrates  the  droppings  on  the 
ground  below  the  slatted  floor.  Beneath 
each  floor  is  an  automatic  cleaner.  The 
cleaner  consists  of  two  scrapers,  each  of 
which  cleans  half  the  area  under  the  floor. 
They  are  moved  by  cable  and  fastened  so 
that  as  one  is  pulled  foi^vard  to  dump 
manure  into  the  end  gutter,  the  other  is 

Bob  Marshall  (left)  points  to  the  manure  loader 
which  helps  clean  his  10,000-hen  house  each  day. 
Inside  the  coop  (right)  Lee  Bennett  picks  up 
floor  eggs  and  checks  automatic  nests  to  see  that 
eggs  are  rolling  onto  the  moving  helt.  Side  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  building  have  slatted  floors  3  feet 
above  ground  level.  Automatic  feeders,  waterers, 
coop  cleaners,  and  ventilators  are  here. 


being  pulled  backward  riding  over  the 
droppings.  After  the  first  scrajjer  dumps  its 
load,  the  process  is  reversed.  A  one  horse¬ 
power  electric  motor  operates  each  of  the 
cleaners.  A  third  cleaner  is  used  to  empty 
the  gutter  into  a  manure  spreader.  The 
coop  is  cleaned  once  a  day — it  takes  from 
15  to  20  minutes  and  six  cents  worth  of 
electricity. 

The  scraper  cleaners  are  manufactured 
by  Kitson  Company,  Morley,  Michigan. 
They  save  several  hours  labor  a  day. 

The  slatted  floors  do  not  gum  up  as  one 
might  suppose.  After  eight  months  of  use 
they  were  cleaned  by  hosing  overnight,  and 
then  brushed  with  a  stiff  broom  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  The  birds  roosted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  building  as  the  slatted 
floors  were  cleaned  one  at  a  time. 

The  center  section  of  the  house  was  con¬ 
creted  rather  than  slatted  because  it  was 
felt  the  birds  might  not  mate  as  well  on 
slats,  but  this  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Cleaning  this  section  of  the  building  is  an 
annual  job.  Sugar  cane  refuse  is  used  as 
bedding  and  is  applied  as  needed.  In  winter 


Poultry  House 


one  bale  is  added  to  each  of  the  four  pens 
each  week.  Sections  of  the  screen  wall  be¬ 
tween  pens  can  be  removed  by  pulling  four 
pins,  to  allow  a  manure  spreader  to  be 
driven  in  to  be  filled  with  a  scoop  shovel. 
No  e.xtra  help  is  needed  to  do  the  cleaning. 
It  took  a  day  and  a  half  to  clean  the  center 


float  valves.  Twice  a  week  in  the  winter, 
Bennett  cuts  the  electricity  for  a  couple  of 
hours  and  permits  the  birds  to  empty  the 
waterers  and  eat  out  any  mash  that  may  be 
there.  In  the  summer  he  empties  them,  and 
brushes  them  out  to  prevent  souring  of 
crumbs  washed  off  the  birds’  beaks. 


bottom  of  the  building;  above  55  degrees 
they  point  straight  out  so  that  air  is  drawn 
across  the  building.  Humidity  in  the  coop 
runs  between  40  and  60  per  cent. 

Lighting  is  controlled  by  an  electric 
clock  which  turns  on  the  lights  over  the 
slatted  side  areas,  at  four  a.m.  until  day- 


after  seven  months  of  operation.  The  ventilating  system  prevents  freezing  light?  and  takes  over  again  in  the  evening 

of  the  drinking  water.  This  consists  of  three  until  eight  p.m.  Lights  are  on  constantly 

Feed,  Water,  Air  and  Light  36-inch  fans  with  movable,  electrically-  down  the  center  of  the  building.  This  floor 


Two  complete  feeding  systems  are  used, 
one  on  each  of  the  slatted  areas.  Each  sys¬ 
tem  has  chain-fed  troughs  1,520  feet  in 
length.  Feed  is  stored  in  two  bulk  tanks, 
each  of  which  holds  eight  tons  and  empties 
by  gravity  into  the  automatic  feeders.  The 
feeders  are  operated  by  electric  clocks  from 
four  a.m.  until  eight  p.m.,  at  half-hour  in¬ 
tervals.  It  takes  the  chain  25  minutes  to 
make  a  complete  revolution  around  the 
coop.  The  feeders  used  are  the  Big  Dutch¬ 
man  Automatic  Poultry  Feeder,  model 
M.  The  feeder  has  not  required  cleaning 
during  the  year  it  has  been  in  operation. 

Water  is  available  at  all  times.  The  flow 
into  the  troughs  is  controlled  by  electronic 


controlled  louvers.  In  the  summer,  fresh  air 
is  pulled  into  the  house  through  open  win¬ 
dows;  in  the  winter  the  windows  are  closed 
and  air  is  pulled  in  directly  under  the  metal 
roof,  where  it  is  warmed  a  few  degrees,  and 
then  descends  into  the  insulated  house. 

The  fans  run  continuously,  except  when 
temperature  drops  below  43  degrees.  Last 
winter  when  outside  temperature  dropped 
below  10  degrees  below  zero,  the  fans  shut 
off  twice — each  time  for  about  half  an 
hour.  The  lowest  temperature  recorded  in 
the  house  was  38  degrees.  A  second  ther¬ 
mometer  controls  the  louvers.  When  the 
temperature  is  below  55  degrees  the  louvers 
point  down,  pulling  the  cooler  air  from  the 


area  gets  less  natural  light  because  of  its 
location,  and  because  the  slatted  floors 
shade  it  from  window  light.  Coop  lights  are 
snapped  on  whenever  necessary  to  disjjel 
the  gloom  of  a  cloudy  day. 

Egg  Gathering 

The  gathering  and  handling  of  eggs  is  the 
most  time-consuming  job  on  any  egg- 
producing  farm.  On  the  Marshall  farm  a 
time  study  showed  it  took  Gy's  minutes  to 
gather  and  pack  a  case  of  eggs.  On  a  con¬ 
ventional  farm  of  the  same  size,  it  took  24 
minutes  per  case.  The  key  to  this  saving 
is  the  automatic  nests  which  bring  the 
{Continued  on  page  117) 


The  Ancient  Auger 

On  our  automated  farmsteads  we  use  the  auger  to  move  materials 
as  did  Archimedes  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  centuries  ago. 


The  auger,  which  is,  in  a  good  many 
ways,  the  key  item  in  any  automated 
system,  is  almost  as  old  as  the  wheel  itself, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  mechanical  gadgets 
used  by  man.  The  auger  is  not  really  an 
auger  at  all,  but  a  screw.  It  would  be  quite 
easy  to  describe  a  wheel  to  a  person  who 
has  never  seen  a  wheel,  but  to  describe  an 
auger  without  a  drawing,  in  non-technical 
language,  is  almost  impossible.  The  diction¬ 
ary  defines  an  auger  as  “a  cylinder  grooved 
or  threaded  in  an  advancing  spiral  on  its 
outer  surface,”  a  simple  enough  definition. 

The  principle  of  the  screw  has  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  variations  and  applica¬ 
tions.  Its  first  use  was  to  lift  or  com¬ 
press.  A  common  wood  or  metal 
screw  is  used  to  bind  two  materials 
together.  It  is  used  to  change  the 
direction  of  power  as  in  a  worm 
cog;  it  is  used  inside  a  cylinder  to 
lift  all  kinds  of  materials  that  will 
flow,  such  as  liquids,  grain,  con-  vQjA  1 
Crete,  and  meals.  An  airplane  or 
ship  propeller  is  in  reality  a  section 
of  a  screw;  likewise,  a  rotating  fan 
to  pull  or  push  air  is  a  section  of  a 
screw.  Attached  to  a  cutting  sur¬ 
face  it  carries  the  wood  or  metal 
chips  out  of  a  hole.  This  is  the  common 
auger,  or  bit,  used  by  carpenters. 

This  quite  conrunon  and  simple  device 
goes  back  to  the  dawn  of  history.  Most  his¬ 
torians  give  Archimedes,  the  Greek  mathe¬ 
matician,  credit  for  inventing  the  screw, 
but  in  all  probability  the  screw  existed  be¬ 
fore  his  time ;  he  refined  it  and  worked  out 
the  mathematical  relationships  between 
the  curvature  of  the  flight  and  the  lift  of 
the  screw.  It  is  said  that  when  Archimedes 
took  a  journey  to  Egypt  around  200  B.  C., 
he  found  the  Egyptians  carrying  water  in 
buckets  out  of  the  Nile  for  irrigation.  His 
fertile  mind  immediately  conceived  of  a 
better  way  to  raise  water.  He  built  a  con¬ 
trivance  which  could  be  described  as  a 
metal  or  wood  pipe  wrapped  around  a  shaft 
“in  an  advancing  spiral.”  One  end  of  the 
pipe  rested  in  the  water,  the  other  was  ele- 


By  R.  J.  McGinnis 

vated.  The  whole  was  turned  by  a  crank; 
and  as  the  water  entered  the  lower  end,  it 
traveled  upward  and  flowed  out  at  the 
upper  end  at  a  higher  level.  He  also  con¬ 
structed  a  screw  within  a  cylinder  which  is 
our  modern  adaptation  for  conveying 
liquids  and  grains  in  farm  automated  feed¬ 
ing  systems.  So  much  did  Archimedes  do 
for  the  screw  in  its  development  that  it  has 
been  known  ever  since  as  the  Archimedian 
screw.  It  was  used  in  wine  presses,  in  lifting 
water  for  irrigation,  in  the  drainage  of 
mines,  and  in  pumping  out  ships. 

Along  with  the  cultural  and  artistic  ideas 


which  the  Romans  got  from  the  Greeks, 
they  adopted  and  adapted  many  of  their 
mechanical  contrivances.  The  screw  was 
one  of  them.  The  realistic  Romans  saw  at 
once  the  possibilities  of  the  screw  in  raising 
water  in  mines  and  wells  and  in  irrigation. 
Their  mechanics  and  architects,  following 
their  conquering  legions,  used  screws  to 
raise  water  in  Roman  baths  and  mines  in 
Spain.  One  such  screw,  made  of  oak,  was 

Above  is  the  oaken  screw  taken  from  a  mine  at 
Sotiel,  Spain,  in  modern  times.  Note  the  hinged 
doors,  allowing  elevated  material  to  spill  out  at 
any  point.  Above  right,  is  a  Roman-Egyptian 
terra-cotta  relief  figure  showing  an  Archimedean 
screw  being  operated  by  a  slave.  In  actual  use, 
the  device  was  tilted  to  lift  the  water  to  a  higher 
level.  Below  it  is  da  Vinci’s  theoretical  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  water  wheel.  Substitute  steam  for  water 
and  you  have  a  modern  design  for  a  turbine. 


found  in  modern  times  in  a  mine  in  Spain. 
This  screw  was  nearly  thirty  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  the  shaft  itself  being  twenty-four 
inches  and  the  screw  projections  almost 
three  inches.  It  turned  in  a  cylindrical  pipe 
made  of  wood  and  bound  with  leather. 

The  power  for  turning  the  screw  was 
usually  supplied  by  slaves,  either  on  a  tread¬ 
mill  or  by  working  them  with  their  feet.  A 
surviving  terra-cotta  relief  shows  a  slave 
working  a  small  screw  with  his  feet. 
The  designer  of  this  piece  of  art,  however, 
was  more  of  an  artist  than  mechanic,  since 
he  shows  the  screw  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Gravity  would  have  done  as  m'’,rh 
without  the  screw,  the  whole  po'nt 
of  which  was  to  raise  water  from 
one  level  to  another.  Most  modern 
screws  used  in  conveying  grain  o  • 
tmU&  feed  do  work  horizontally. 

By  the  time  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
was  applying  his  tremendous  mind 
to  mechanical  as  well  as  artist'c 
problems  some  eight  or  nine  hun¬ 
dred  years  later,  the  screw  was 
common  enough,  and  used  in 
ways  in  everyday  life. 

It  was  da  Vinci  who  first 
thought  of  the  screw  as  a  means  of 
propelling  a  flying  machine.  He  also  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  the  propulsion  of  ships,  and 
actually  built  a  propeller.  In  his  notebooks 
he  comes  back  again  and  again  to  the  screw ; 
and  there  is  possibly  no  use  today  that  was 
not  thought  of  by  da  Vinci,  and  described 
in  his  notebook.  He  even  made  a  pretty 
good  working  drawing  of  a  turbine  engine, 
long  before  steam  was  used  for  power.  He 
designed  lathes,  and  other  equipment  for 
making  screws  of  all  sorts,  and  worked  out 
the  physical  details  and  formula  for  the  size 
screw  required  to  lift  or  move  a  given 
weight  of  material,  and  the  power  required. 
His  theories  have  been  used  to  design 
modem  augers  to  carry  silage  or  grain  to 
a  feed  bunk.  No  doubt,  in  Archimedes’ 
time,  an  Egyptian  husbandman,  seeing  a 
screw  for  the  first  time,  would  have  said, 
“So  simple,  why  didn’t  I  think  of  it?” 
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ALL- NEW  CROP  OF  HAULERS 


No  matter  what  make  truck  you  notv  own,  see  these  new  1960  Dodge  models.  They  combine 
quality  and  economy  and  they’re  priced  with  the  very  lowest!  These  new  Dodge  haulers  are  just  out. 
And  you  should  see  them — no  matter  what  brand  of  truck  you’ve  been  sold  on  before.  Here  are  spirited  new  Sweptline 
pick-ups  with  more  load  space  than  any  others  in  their  class — and  power  to  match!  Built  to  take  all  the  punishment  a 
rugged  road  can  dish  out.  Built  to  save  time,  trips,  gasoline  on  every  job  you  put  them  to.  Here  are  husky  new  Dodge 
stakes  with  a  wide  range  of  wheelbases,  engines,  axles  and  transmissions  to  fit  them  to  your  own  farm  chores  • .  .  three 
different  body  lengths  to  haul  any  load.  You’ll  find  plenty  of  other  farm-wise  trucks  in  the  new  Dodge  line-up,  too.  Quality 


engineered  to  do  your  job  for  less  money  .  •  .  yet 
they’re  priced  with  the  lowest  on  the  market.  Your 
Dodge  truck  dealer  is  ready  to  prove  it.  See  him  soon! 


DEPEND  DN 


TD  8AVE  YOU  MONEY 


A  PBOOUCT  OF  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 
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. . .  laBO  DODGE  TRUCKS 


New  Cab-Forward  models  make  service 
easy!-  Exclusive  Servi-Swing  fenders  open 
out,  hood  opens  straight  up  to  provide  walk- 
in  engine  accessibility  and  cut  maintenance 
time  on  new  Dodge  Cab-Forward  modeb. 


More  power — on  or  off  the  road! 
Count  on  these  Dodge  4-wheel-drive 
Power- Wagons  to  tackle  your  toughest, 
biggest  hauling  in  roughest  country.  Up  to 
20,000  lbs.  G.V.W.  Up  to  202  horsepower. 


Stake  bodies — built  for  punishment! 
Pick  your  body  length — 9,  12  or  14  ft.  All 
these  trucks  have  Heavy-gauge  steel  cross¬ 
members,  steel  vertical  stakes,  hinged  center 
rack  for  quick,  easy  loading,  unloading. 


No  waiting,  crowding,  pushing.  Everyone  gets  his  shore  at  CLAY  Mechanical  Feeder. 


NHiMSS 


How  you  can  feed 
50  head  in  9  minutes 


No  more  crawling  up  an  icy  chute, 
chopping  frozen  silage,  and  forking 
down  unpalatable  chunks  your 
cattle  won’t  eat. 

Just  flip  a  switch  and  let  your 
Clay  Silo  Unloader  and  Mechanical 
Feeder  do  the  work  for  you.  It 
doesn’t  matter  if  the  silage  is  frozen 
solid.  This  combination  will'  handle 
any  silage,  even  frozen  grass. 

Improves  Quality  of  Silage 
Even  more  important,  the  modem 
Clay  push-button  feeding  system 
will  actually  improve  the  palatabU- 
ity  of  your  silage.  There  will  be  no 
frozen  chunks  for  your  cattle  to  nose 
aside  and  waste.  Silage  is  cut  into 
small  particles,  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  fluffed  up  the  way  cattle  like  it. 
They’ll  eat  more  and  produce  more 
milk  or  meat  from  a  ton  of  silage. 
This  means  more  profit  for  you. 

With  a  Clay  Silo  Unloader  and 
Mechanical  Feeder  you  can  easily 
feed  20  head  in  6  minutes  ...  50  in 
9  minutes  ...  or  150  in  20  minutes. 

Initial  cost  and  operating  cost  are 
low  for  both  machines.  A  few  cents 
worth  of  electricity  will  throw  down 
a  ton  of  silage  and  distribute  it 
along  your  feed  bunks.  No  sense 
spending  hours  working  up  a  sweat 
in  a  cold  silo  when  electricity  can  do 
the  job  so  cheaply  and  easily. 

Clay  Silo  Unloaders  offer  big  ad¬ 
vantages  over  other  unloaders.  They 
handle  frozen  silage . . .  seldom  need 

With  CLAY  Purchase  Plan,  You  Can 
lAechanize  Your  Feeding  NOW! 

You  needn't  wait.  Pay  for  your  equip¬ 
ment  while  it  does  your  work.  As  little 
as  $29.82  a  month  will  pay  for  your 
Silo  Unloader,  $17.96  a  month  for 
your  Feeder.  You  can  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  push-button  feeding  within 
weeks.  Ask  your  CLAY  Dealer  for 
more  information  or  write  to  CLAY. 


repair  . . .  are  easily  moved  from  silo 
to  silo  ...  fit  all  standard  silos.  Your 
Clay  Dealer  provides  fast  service 
when  you  need  it. 

Clay  Mechanical  Feeders  also 
offer  important  features.  You  can 
easily  install  them  in  your  present 
bunks.  Changes  in  direction  are 
simple  and  they  fit  practically  any 
layout.  They  can  be  quickly  ad¬ 
justed  to  handle  grain,  corn,  and 
chopped  hay  as  well  as  silage. 

Free  Planning  Book 
For  free  idea  booklets  on  Silo  Un¬ 
loaders,  Mechanical  Feeders,  Barn 
Cleaners,  and  Milking  Parlors,  write 
Clay  Equipment  Corp.  .  .  .  today. 


Unloader 
raises  and 
lowers  easily 


Handles  all 
silage  . . .  even 
frozen  gross 


One  drive  unit 
serves  Feeder 
up  to  150'  long 

Cottle  don't 
crowd. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

1298  FULTON  STREET  •  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 
Please  send  me  free  booklets  on 

□  Silo  Unlooders  □  Born  Cleaners 

□  Mechanical  Feeders  D  Milking  Parlors 


I  Modern  Equipment 
I  for  easier  farming 


Name- 


AdDRESS-^ 


-State- 


TUMBLEWEED,  THE  TRAVELER 

{Continued  from  page  61) 

as  they  weigh  the  advantage  against  the  gigantic  task  of  digging 
the  pests  from  the  windbreaks  each  spring. 

The  tumbleweeds  clog  culverts  and  bridges  so  that  flood  water 
from  drenching  spring  rains  flow  over  and  around  them  destroying 
approaches  and  roadbeds,  costing  county  and  state  highway  depart¬ 
ments  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  repair  work.  A  common  sight 
in  late  winter  or  early  spring  is  the  road  maintenance  crew  burning 
the  winter  accumulation  of  tumbleweeds. 

The  weeds  form  an  unholy  alliance  with  the  blowing  dust.  A 
mass  will  lodge  against  a  fence,  and  over  and  into  it  the  dust  gath¬ 
ers,  making  a  tight  mass  which  frustrates  efforts  to  remove  or 
level  the  mixture  by  machine.  Machinery  left  in  fields  is  often 
covered  by  a  mixture  of  tumbleweeds  and  soil. 

Tumbleweeds  may  even  endanger  life.  A  Central  Kansas  teacher 
drove  to  school  over  a  thistle-clogged  wood  bridge.  Somehow  the 
tinder-like  mass  was  ignited  sometime  during  the  day  and  the 
bridge  was  destroyed.  She  was  killed  when  she  drove  into  the  pitfall 
on  the  return  trip  that  evening. 

A  rancher  was  thrown  and  killed  when  a  huge  Russian  thistle 
collided  with  his  skittish  horse.  An  inexperienced  farmhand,  deliv¬ 
ering  a  load  of  oilmeal  to  a  cow  herd,  was  pinned  beneath  his 
pickup  truck  when  he  drove  the  vehicle  into  a  deep,  tumbleweed- 
filled  gulch  disguised  as  a  shallow  and  passable  ravine. 

A  school  bus  driver,  returning  from  his  rounds,  lost  the  district’s 
new  bus  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life  when  he  tried  crashing  a 
tumbleweed  barrier  and  the  hot  exhaust  set  the  mass  afire. 

Stock  ponds  in  Great  Plains  pastures  have  proved  less  practical 
than  elsewhere  and  not  alone  because  of  the  high  evaporation  rate. 
They  also  fill  up  with  tumbleweeds, 

A  VV estern  Kansas  farmer,  possessed  of  a  good-flowing  spring  in 
his  pasture,  built  a  rather  elaborate  dam  across  a  ravine  to  im¬ 
pound  a  sizable  body  of  water.  He  stocked  it  with  fish  and  was 
considering  building  a  recreation  area  for  family  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  enjoyment.  But  he  had  not  reckoned  with  the  Russian  thistle. 
At  the  first  hard  blow,  the  pests,  like  a  herd  of  stampeding  buffalo, 
filled  the  pond  and  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  killed  the  fish. 

There’s  a  little  good  in  the  worst  of  us,  and  the  tumbleweed  is  no 
exception.  One  of  its  doubtful  virtues  is  that  it  serves  as  a  rule-of- 
thumb  wind  gauge.  And  it  is  probably  the  only  weed  to  be  immor¬ 
talized  in  song.  “Tumbling  Tumbleweed”  is  still  sung  for  flavor 
in  western  programs. 

It  is  as  a  pinch-hitter  for  livestock  feed  that  the  tumbleweed 
takes  the  curse  off  itself.  If  it  is  cut  when  in  bloom  and  stacked  or 
ensiled,  livestock  will  eat  it  when  they  can’t  get  anything  better. 
The  protein  content  is  slightly  above  that  of  timothy  hay. 

In  the  Dust  Bowl  years  of  the  1930’s,  when  the  worst  drouth  of 
history  clamped  down  on  the  Southern  Great  Plains,  when  even 
the  buffalograss  turned  brown,  and  the  hardy  sorghums  produced 
only  meagerly  of  forage,  there  were  always  plenty  of  tumbleweeds 
for  grazing.  Many  a  herd  survived  by  Russian  thistle  alone.  Experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  recommended  it  as  an  emergency  ration. 

If  you  don’t  need  the  tumbleweed  for  feed,  and  you  can’t  get 
rid  of  it  any  other  way,  you  can  spray  it  with  silver  paint  and  hang 
it  on  the  Christmas  tree.  And  wha  -''ould  a  western  movie  amount 
to  without  a  troop  of  tumblewet  j  tumbling  across  the  scene? 

But,  however  the  Russian  thistle  may  clothe  itself  in  sheepskin, 
it  cannot  hide  the  wolf.  It  remains  the  prime  weed  pest  of  the 
Great  Plains.  Botanists  can’t  agree  on  its  exact  scientific  name. 
Some  call  it  Salsola  kali;  others  have  dubbed  it  Salsola  pestifer. 
Great  Plains  farmers  prefer  “pestifer.”  Somehow  it  seems  more 
fitting. 


THE  AUTHOR:  William  Bork  came  by  his  interest  in  the  tumbleweed  naturally;  he 
was  born  end  raised  in  the  Great  Plains  area — Clay  Center,  Kansas,  to  be  precise.  A 
graduate  in  Agricultural  Journalism  from  Kansas  State  College,  he  worked  as  farm  editor 
for  the  Hutchinson  News  with  a  beat  which  took  him  over  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  eastern  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  "It  was  during  this  time  I  began  taking  pictures 
of  tumbleweeds  and  keeping  notes  on  them,"  he  said,  "but  when  I  saw  a  little  foreign 
car  with  a  tumbleweed  tied  to  the  roof  as  a  souvenir,  I  knew  I  had  to  write  about  it." 
He  is  at  present  Director  of  Information  of  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Commission  Com¬ 
pany  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
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New  Myers  general  purpose  sprayers 


unmatched  spraying  performance 


Equipped  with  tower  and  hose 
reel  for  fast  moving,  efficient 
sprayer  performance. 


Used  with  boom,  this  adjustable 
pressure -high  capacity  unit  is 
perfect  for  weed  control. 


From  shade  trees  to  greens,  the 
highly  maneuverable  skid  model 
gives  economical  protection. 


Available  in  two-wheel  trailer  type  or  skid  models,  Myers  General  Purpose 
Sprayers  provide  low-cost  protection  on  many  different  spraying  jobs. 
Epoxy-coated  tanks  last  years  longer — resist  the  most  corrosive 
spray  chemicals.  Ruggedly  built,  easy  to  handle,  this  compact  sprayer 
operates  at  pressures  from  50-600  lbs.  with  20  gpm.  capacities. 

For  complete  information  and  prices  on  these  new  sprayers  and 
accessories,  see  your  Myers  Sprayer  Dealer  or  write  to: 


The  F.  E.  Mirers  &  Bro.  Co. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


There’s  a  Myers  Sprayer  for  every  spraying  job  .  . . 

ORCHARD  AIR  SPRAYERS,  FIELD  CROP  AIR  SPRAYERS,  GUN  SPRAYERS, 
BOOM  SPRAYERS  AND  WEED  SPRAYERS 

ALL  AVAILABLE  IN  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  SIZES- 
ENGINEERED  TO  MEET  YOUR  SPRAYING  REQUIREMENTS. 


NEW  IDEAS  FOR  FEEDLOTS  AND 
CORRALS 

{Continued  from  page  90) 

This  puts  the  head  of  the  chute  just  a  few 
steps  away  from  the  scale  head  and  enables 
the  man  who  is  doing  the  weighing  to  step 
over  and  lend  a  hand  on  moving  the  cattle 
with  little  loss  of  time  or  motion. 

To  the  left  of  the  circular  chute  in  the 
drawing  are  a  number  of  small  pens  where 
individuals  can  be  held  for  further  obser¬ 
vation  or  attention.  These  pens  are  reached 
by  means  of  the  two  alleys  leading  down 
from  the  scale  and  from  the  head  of  the 
chute.  These  alleys  are  narrow  and  have 
narrow  entrances.  It  is  not  intended  that 
large  numbers  of  cattle  will  be  driven  into 
them  at  any  one  time. 


to  stand-out  highs 
in  profitable 
crop  production  * . . 


Adjustable  Chute 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  ranch  corrals 
must  be  adapted  to  handling  cattle  from 
150-pound  calves  up  to  1,200-pound  cows 
and  even  larger  animals.  To  meet  this  sit¬ 
uation  Stanley  Webber,  of  Ft.  Collins,  Colo¬ 
rado,  has  devised  the  adjustable  chute 
shown  in  the  diagrams  at  the  top  of  page  91 . 
One  whole  side  of  this  chute  is  built  in  16- 
foot  sections  which  are  suspended  every  8 
feet  from  2-inch  pipe.  This  adjustable  sec¬ 
tion  slides  back  and  forth  on  the  pipe  and 
can  be  held  at  any  desired  width  by  the 
kicker  pipe  at  the  bottom.  This  kicker  pipe 
is  of  %-inch  material  with  vertical  holes 
every  4  inches.  A  pin  is  dropped  through 
these  holes  to  fix  the  setting. 

One  point  to  watch :  Put  the  cross  pieces 
high  enough  to  avoid  broken  heads  when 
cowhands  have  to  climb  in  the  chute  to 
straighten  out  a  tangle. 

Two  other  points  should  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  feedlot  construction.  Both 
have  to  do  with  water.  The  one  is  drainage, 
the  other  drinking  water. 

Except  in  very  dry  areas,  most  feeders 
will  eventually  want  their  lots  completely 
concreted.  In  laying  out  the  lot  the  grading 
should  be  done  and  the  permanent  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  installed  with  this  in  mind. 

On  a  more  temporary  basis,  dirt  or 
manure  can  be  bulldozed  into  islands  or 
mounds  in  the  center  of  the  lot  so  the  cattle 
can  get  up  out  of  the  slop.  These  mounds 
should  provide  about  20  to  30  square  feet 
of  space  per  animal. 

A  steer  or  heifer  on  full  feed  will  need 
up  to  10  to  15  gallons  of  water  per  day. 
This  demands  a  well  and  pump  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1/2  to  2  gallons  per  hour  per  ani¬ 
mal  unit  to  provide  the  water  needed  in  8 
hours  of  pumping  time. 

Automatic  heated  waterers  are  now 
standard  equipment  in  northern  feedlots. 
One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  new  Cod¬ 
ding  set-up  will  be  waterers  which  are 
warmed  in  winter  and  cooled  in  summer  by 
another  water  line  laid  deep  enough  that 
its  temperature  will  be  around  50  degrees 
throughout  the  year.  This  water  will  circu¬ 
late  through  a  jacket  around  the  fonts. 


9  BRAND-NEW 
’60  MODELS 
...  a  size 
and  price 
to  match 
every  need! 


ABOVE;  New  Model  H-300  with  30  H.P., 
4-cylinder  Wisconsin  Engine;  “Live"  Pump 
drive;  aluminized-steel  8-row  boom  and 
200-gal.  tank;  all-new  frame  with  yoke 
rear  wheels;  750  x  20  rear  tires;  new 
Full  Slope  Fenders  (optional).  Also  avail¬ 
able  with  24  H.P.  Kohler  Engine  (Model 
H-2401. 

LEFT:  New  Model  H-180  with  18  H.P. 
Wisconsin  Engine;  “Live"  Pump  Drive; 
hand  clutch;  aluminized-steel  8-row  boom 
and  1 50-gal.  tank.  Priced  to  make  it 
practical  for  even  smallest  farms  —  out¬ 
performs  most  higher-priced  sprayers  in 
its  field! 


AGAIN  ...  IN  1959,  more  farmers  bought 
HAHN  HI-BOY  than  all  other  makes  combined 

And  now  —  for  I960,  HAHN  HI-BOY  offers  you  even 
greater  variety  and  value.  Every  HAHN  HI-BOY  is  specially 
designed  for  fast,  efficient  application  of  liquid  fertilizers. 
Unequalled  for  thorough  spraying  in  every  type  of  crop  — 
cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  small  grains,  vegetables, 
etc.  —  covering  more  acres  per  day  at  less  cost.  And  it’s 
exclusive  features  make  HAHN  HI-BOY  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  easiest  to  operate  of  all  high-clearance  units. 

HAHN  spraying  specialists  will  gladly  help  you  to  step  up  to 
L  the  best  program  for  your  specific  crop  needs,  both  as  to  chem- 

8  icals  to  use  and  how  to  use  them.  Send  coupon  now.  jk 


SEAL  OF 
QUALITY 


Dept.  Q-49,  Evansville,  Indiana 

Send  me  the  new  1960  Hahn  Sprayers  Buying 
Guide.  Also  send  me  latest  data  on  spraying  tech¬ 
niques  and  chemicals  for  crops  checked: 

□  Corn  □  Cotton  Q  Sugar  Cane 

□  Soybeans  Q  Tobacco 


(list  others  here) 


There  is  a  complete  line  of 
KAHN  Fom-Proved  Sprayers  — 
trailer-  and  tractor-mounted 
models  to  suit  any  need  — 
each  a  stand-out  volue. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


Clear  up  mastitis  fast— 
keep  it  from  spreading 
with  potent 


U.  S.  PAT  NO  2728704 


Even  stubborn  mastitis  responds  to  Soxipent.  This 
unique,  patented  treatment  kills  all  bacteria  usually 
associated  with  mastitis.  Combines  2  selected  anti¬ 
biotics  and  2  sulfas  with  cobalt  for  potency  and 
fast  results.  What’s  more,  Soxipent  is  soothing  and 
healing  in  its  action  on  inflamed  udder  tissues. 
Especially  micronized  and  fully  emulsified,  smooth 
and  free-flowing.  Mixes  readily  with  udder  secre¬ 
tions  for  quick  dispersion. 

At  the  first  suspicion  of  mastitis,  treat  with 
Soxipent.  Use  in  healthy  quarters  to  prevent  their 
infection  from  diseased  quarters.  Inject  into  all 
quarters  at  the  time  of  drying  off  to  combat  the 
type  of  mastitis  often  occurring  in  dry  cows.  Don’t 
let  mastitis  cut  production.  Treat  and  control  with 
fast-acting  Soxipent. 


It  always  pays  to 

consult  your 
veterinarian 

he  knows  best 


Handy  flip-top  box  of 
12  tubes  obtainable  from 
your  veterinarian.  Also  in 
larger  disposable  syringes. 


Fort  Dodge  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 


Parker  ilutoniation  Boosls  Feed  Gains,  Saves  Labor! 
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PAHKER  PUSH-BUTTON  FEEDEK 
IS  GLASS-LIMED,  WON'T  BUST! 

Th*  only  hog  feedor  with  glass-lined  trough 
for  extra  long  life,  few  maintenance  wor¬ 
ries.  High  moisture  corn  will  not  rust  or 
corrode  Parker  Push-Button  feeders.  You 
can  feed  in  minutes  a  day  with  NO  extra 
help.  You  can  feed  fresh  feed  daily  which 
enables  you  to  get  better  feed  conversion 
and  faster  gain  with  lass  concentrate.  This 
means  more  profit  per  animal.  And  you  are 
feeding  more  animals  in  less  time.  Eight 
ft.  section  filled  once  a  day  handles  65 
hogs.  Write  today  for  complete  illustrated 
brochure. 


PARKER  KING-O-MATIC  FEEDS 
MORE  CATTLE  IN  LESS  TIME! 

Makes  beef  feeding  or  dairy  operations 
more  efficient — more  profitable.  Rugged 
Kiffg-O-Matic  auger  feeder  handles  all 
types  of  feed.  Frequent  feeding  (it  takes 
only  minutes)  increases  oains  up  to  21% — 
feed  efficiency  up  to  4%.  Ten  ft.  sections, 
made  of  heavy  14  ga.  steel  for  long  life, 
have  sealed  transmission  case  and  no  ex¬ 
posed  bearings  for  low  maintenance.  Full 
automation  possible.  Easily  installed  on  any 
bunk.  Write  for  details. 

Parker  also  manufactures  bulk  bins, 
grain  augers  of  all  types,  and  metering 
devices. 

LEADERS  IN  FARM  AUTOMATION 


PARKER  FEEDERS,  INC. 

SILVER  LAKE.  INDIANA  •  PHONE  3281 


Here's  How  Most  Hog  Raisers  Get 


Low  Cost  Modern  Farrowing 


Use  Caswell  "FARRO  CRA 


In  One  Off  Your  Old  Buildings 

Yes,  you  can  save  thousands  of  dollars  and  still  get  a 
complete  modern  hog  farrowing  setup  . . .  just  by  using 
CASWELL  “FARRO-CRATES”  in  an  old  farm  building.  A 
brand  new,  modern  looking  farrowing  house  is  fine  .  .  .  but 
how  many  farmers  can  afford  to  put  $5,000,  $10,000  or  $15,000 
into  one?  Usually  a  few  hundred  dollars  is  all  that’s  needed  to 
remodel  an  old  building  into  a  modern  farrowing  house  the 
Caswell  way.  All-steel  “FARRO-CRATES”  will  fit  into  any 
old  building  that  you  might  have  available.  “FARRO-CRATES” 
let  you  save  every  pig  .  .  .  prevent  overlaying  by  the  sow. 
Collapsible  and  portable,  they  can  be  hung  up  or  stored  out¬ 
side  when  not  in  use.  Cheaper  and  better  than  lumber,  and 
will  handle  any  size  sow.  Favorite  of  top  hog  producers,  pure¬ 
bred  raisers  and  agricultural  schools  everywhere. 
Guaranteed.  Thousands  in  use. 

FREE  Planning  Service 

Let  Caswell  help  you  get  a  modern  farrowing 
setup  .  .  .  like  we  have  done  for  thousands  of 
others  .  .  .  using  your  own  buildings.  Write  for 
details  on  our  FREE  planning  service  and  a  copy 
of  our  valuable  16-page  “Hog  Profits”  book. 
No  obligation. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Dept.  453  Cherokee,  Iowa 


AUTOMATION  OF  A  HOG  FARM 

{Continued  from  page  81) 

mixed  supplement,  each  fed  free  choice. 
Soybean  oilmeal  cannot  be  fed  free  choice 
by  itself;  the  hogs  wouldn’t  eat  it  in  proper 
amounts.  So  this  system  of  grinding  the 
bean  meal  and  corn  together  allows  me  to 
use  bean  meal  which  I  buy  in  truck  lots. 

“A  few  months  ago,  17  of  us  neighbors 
started  a  feed-buying  group.  We  pool  our 
needs  and  ask  for  bids.  I  use  125  tons  of 
bean  meal  a  year,  with  on-the-farm  storage 
for  a  7  54 -ton  truckload.  Now  I  can  save 
about  $5.00  a  ton  on  bean  meal,  or  as  high 
as  $20.00  a  ton  over  what  mixed  supple¬ 
ments  used  to  cost  me.  Volume  buying  does 
it.  Volume  is  the  means  to  profits  in  most 
phases  of  farming.  Take  my  mill.  It  will 
grind  and  mix  feed  for  200  or  2,000  hogs. 
If  you  have  it,  you  may  as  well  put  it  to 
maximum  usage.” 

Second  Thoughts 

Already,  Brauer  has  several  changes  in 
mind.  To  allow  for  other  equipment,  one 
pen  in  the  finishing  building  is  half  size, 
but  it  holds  two  litters  nicely.  It  can  be 
cleaned  in  1  minute  as  against  4  minutes 
for  the  regular  pens  which  are  twice  as 
large.  “I  intend  to  build  a  second  finishing 
building  into  half-sized  pens  for  quicker 
cleaning,  and  also  to  allow  for  20  extra  lit¬ 
ters  in  the  same  over-all  area.  Then  I’ll  cor¬ 
rect  the  one  big  mistake  I  made  at  the 
beginning.  My  feed-storage  bins  and  mill 
are  too  far  from  the  finishing  building.  The 
place  for  them  will  be  right  between  the 
present  and  the  proposed  finishing  build¬ 
ings,  which  will  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
feed  wagon  with  the  fattening  hogs.” 

George  Brauer  is  convinced  his  new  sys¬ 
tem  gives  a  faster  rate  of  gain.  “The  hogs  in 
the  finishing  building  average  20  pounds 
heavier  than  the  hogs  in  the  lots  after  5 
months  on  the  self  feeders,”  he  said.  “Less 
feed  is  wasted  inside  and  disease  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Besides,  control  of  the 
weather  is  much  better,  for  inside  the  build¬ 
ing  it  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer.  The  labor  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  We  are  seldom  under  pressure  any¬ 
more.  The  two-litter-a-year  system  tends  to 
cause  the  work  to  come  in  batches,  but  it 
also  gives  us  time  for  remodelling  and  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  a  little  time  off,  which  every¬ 
one  needs  once  in  a  while. 

“I’m  not  worried  about  the  hog  market. 
I’m  not  going  to  cut  back  on  volume.  In¬ 
cluding  the  sow’s  feed,  I  am  getting  100 
pounds  of  pork  out  of  400  pounds  of  feed, 
a  fairly  efficient  turnover.  At  dollar  corn, 
my  feed  costs  per  pound  of  pork  come  to  9 
cents.  Depreciation,  overhead  and  all  other 
expenses  come  to  about  2  cents  per  pound 
of  pork,  so  I  can  break  even  with  12-cent 
hogs.  If  necessary,  I  am  willing  to  take  12 
cents  for  pork  next  year  and  hold  on  to  this 
system  because  I  think  hogs  make  money 
over  the  years.” 
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Any  pipeline  milker 
saves  you  time 
and  labor. . . 


But  only  De  Laval  gives  you 
fast,  clean  and  gentle  milking! 

All  pipeline  milkers  are  not  the  same.  The  big  difference  exclusive  Combine  Milker  features  show  you  why  De  Laval 
is  in  how  they  get  the  milk  out  of  your  cows.  These  three  outmilks  and  outperforms  all  other  pipelines  . . . 


1.  D«  Laval  Magnetic  Pulsator  ...  the 

“heart”  of  the  Combine  Milker  .  .  .  assures 
you  absolutely  uniform  pulsation  rate  for 
fastest,  cleanest  milking  every  milking. 
De  Laval  pulsators  are  factory  set,  cannot 
get  out  of  adjustment  .  .  .  and  they’re  up  on 
the  stall  cock,  out  of  the, way  of  dirt  and 
accidents. 


3.  Economical  In-Placa  Cleaning:  De  Laval 
cleans  by  vacuum,  not  pressure  —  lets  you  use 
90%  less  water  and  two-thirds  less  detergent 
than  other  pipelines.  Figure  your  savings 
over  a  year’s  time!  There’s  a  Combine  Milker 
to  fit  a  F>arlor  or  bam  layout.  Call  your  near¬ 
by  De  Laval  Dealer  today  for  a  cost  estimate 
on  your  farm. 


2.  Narrow-Boro  Linars.  This  cutaway  illus¬ 
tration  shows  a  cow’s  teat  inside  De  Laval’s 
“Full-Flo”  teat  cup  and  narrow-bore  liner. 
Note  how  narrow-bore  liner  fits  cow’s  teat 
like  a  glove.  This  minimizes  impact  on  teat 
when  liner  collapses,  reducing  danger  of  udder 
injury.  Result?  Healthier  udders,  higher  milk 
production,  less  need  for  antibiotics. 


You  get  more  than  pipelines  when  you  get  a  Combine  Milker.  You  get 
the  extra  benefits  of  fast,  clean  and  gentle  milking ...  at  no  extra  cost. 


DE  LAVAL 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPAr^Y, 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

5724  N.  Pulaski,  Chicago  46,  Illinois 


DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  COMPANY 
201  E.  Millbrae  Avenue, 
Millbrae,  Calif. 


10%  down. ..up  to  4  years  to  pay 

Combine  Milker 


® 
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J.  B.  BOUSSINGAULT 

{Continued  from  page  52) 


NOT  A  MIRACLE  MILKER 


BUT  LOOK 


HERE  ARE  RESULTS!  If 


HERE  IS  WHAT  RICHARD  SPARE 
(above)  of  St.  John,  Kansas,  WRITES: 

“On  January  10,  1959,  I  began  using  my  Hinman  3  unit  pipeline  milker. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  performance  it  is  giving.  Low  vacuum  combined 
with  Hinman's  very  gentle  touch  is  a  feature  to  which  the  cows  are  readily 
responding  for  a  complete  let-down  and  a  fast  milk-out.  Although  I  have 
had  a  low  vacuum  pipeline  milker  before  purchasing  this  Hinman,  I  am 
noticing  quite  a  saving  in  the  time  required  to  milk  two  particularly  hard 
milkers.  During  the  four  and  a  half  months  that  my  barn  was  under  con- 
structon,  my  milk  cows  were  milked  with  a  high  vacuum  milker  at  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farm.  When  these  cows  were  brought  home,  they  had  swollen  and 
cracked  teats.  There  was  considerable  erosion  of  the  tissue  at  the  ends  of 
the  teats.  Four  of  the  fifteen  head  had  varying  degrees  of  Mastitis.  Now  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  Hinman  Machine  is  a  miracle  milker,  but  after  three 
days  of  being  milked  with  my  low  vacuum  Hinman,  there  was  marked 
improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the  udders  and  teats  of  those 
cows.  After  seven  days  there  was  very  little  evidence  of  the  previous  con¬ 
dition.  The  way  my  cows  stand  and  the  complete  fast  milkings  are  an 
indication  in  themselves  that  my  Hinman  is  the  finest  of  milkers.  One  other 
fine  feature  of  this  milker  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  the  simplicity  in  design 
with  the  minimum  of  gadgets  making  it  easy  and  fast  to  clean.  I  am  glad 
I  own  a  Hinman  Milker!" 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  NEW  CATALOG  TODA’ 


Wmm 


MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc 

DEPT.  H4  BOX  361 

ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 


lem  by  lowering  a  piece  of  metal  foil  into  the  volcano.  When  he 
withdrew  it  he  found  it  had  melted.  He  then  lowered  a  lead 
bullet  into  the  pit  and  found  that  it  did  not  melt.  By  this  simple 
experiment,  he  knew  the  heat  was  somewhere  between  455 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  melting  point  of  the  foil,  and  621  degrees, 
the  melting  point  of  lead.  He  also  analyzed  the  smoky  fumes 
coming  from  the  crater. 

His  days  were  filled  with  scientific  work.  He  discovered  a  new 
mineral  which  he  named  Gay-Lussite  after  his  old  teacher  Gay- 
Lussac.  He  found  a  bed  of  platinum,  a  metal  which  had  been 
found  only  in  traces  in  sands  before  this  time.  He  proposed 
geological  reasons  for  the  earthquakes  he  experienced  in  the 
Andes.  He  succeeded  in  climbing  Mt.  Chimborazo  which  Hum¬ 
boldt  had  failed  to  do,  and  he  recovered  the  instrument  Hum¬ 
boldt  had  lost  on  his  climb.  He  observed  the  prevalence  of  goiter 
in  several  areas  in  South  America  where  he  could  detect  no 
iodine  in  the  soil  and  recommended  a  new  preventive  for  this 
disturbance  which  we  still  use  today — iodized  salt.  And  every¬ 
where  he  went  he  analyzed  the  chemical  properties  of  his  find¬ 
ings;  the  water,  the  guano,  the  palm  wax,  the  sap  from  a  banana 
tree  on  the  Magdalena,  the  poisonous  sap  from  the  hura  crepitans 
which  was  so  virulent  he  and  his  associate  were  stricken  with 
erysipelas  after  working  with  it;  the  white  sap  of  the  poppy  which 
yielded  morphine  and  codeine  and  other  narcotic  substances, 
and  the  milky,  potable  sap  of  the  cow  tree.  With  tremendous 
energy',  Boussingault  carried  on  his  endless  testing,  weighing, 
measuring,  analyzing.  He  even  worked  as  he  rode  analyzing  and 
weighing  minerals  in  a  portable  balance  which  he  carried  on  his 
saddle. 

!  As  well  as  his  mineral  and  chemical  work,  he  made  extensive 
‘  meteorological  studies  and  became  particularly  interested  in  the 
i  effect  of  deforestation  on  the  flow  of  ground  water  and  also  in 
the  nature  of  radiant  heat  losses  and  their  relationship  to  killing 
frosts. 

In  addition  to  his  chatty  letters  to  his  family  describing  the 
outrageous  behavior  of  Manuelita  and  the  historic  events  he  was 
witnessing,  he  also  sent  a  stream  of  scientific  papers  to  the 
Academy  of  Science  in  Paris.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  described 
Manuelita’s  disguising  herself  as  an  officer  of  dragoons;  in  an¬ 
other,  her  effort  to  scandalize  him  by  showing  him  the  fine  needle¬ 
work  of  the  underclothes  she  was  wearing.  He  wrote  of  Bolivar’s 
triumphs  and  later  of  his  loss  of  personal  power  when  Boussin¬ 
gault  discovered  school  children  had  to  be  bribed  and  beaten  to 
present  the  appearance  of  enthusiasm  at  his  last  parades.  His 
papers  included  much  of  his  chemical  findings  and  such  observa¬ 
tions  as  the  effect  of  altitude  on  breathing  and  circulation  which 
he  studied  as  he  climbed  the  Ecuadorian  volcanoes.  When  Bous- 
'  singault  returned  to  France  after  10  years  in  the  tropics,  he 
found  his  communications  had  established  him  as  a  leading  man 
of  science.  He  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  at  Lyons  and  a 
short  time  later  made  dean  of  the  faculty.  Following  this  he 
became  the  successor  to  his  teacher  Thenard  as  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  Sorbonne.  At  Humboldt’s  urging  he  was  made 
'  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science. 

Two  years  after  his  return  to  France  he  married  Adele  Lebel, 
the  sister  of  a  former  classmate  from  Saint-Etienne.  Not  only 
was  this  marriage  a  delightful  choice  from  a  personal  point  of 
view,  it  had  a  profound  influence  upon  his  work.  With  his  wife 
he  inherited  a  half-interest  in  a  large  estate  on  the  lower  Rhine 
known  as  Bechelbronn.  Here,  and  later  in  a  farm  laboratory  on 
the  Loire,  he  carried  on  a  half  century  of  meticulous  work  in 
agricultural  chemistry. 

In  his  agricultural  work  he  was  immediately  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  nitrogen — or  azote,  as  it  was  then  called.  He 
knew  it  to  be  the  chief  constituent  of  air  and  of  great  importance 
in  the  growth  of  plants  and  in  the  nutritive  value  of  foods.  He, 
more  than  any  other  scientist,  proved  the  vital  importance  of 
nitrogen  to  any  form  of  life. 

He  studied  the  basic  problem  of  germination  showing  the 
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(A  D  VERTISEMENT ) 


Should  Your 
Son  be  a 
Veterinarian  ? 

by  Fred  Wenright 


There  was  a  time  when  a  young  man 
could  learn  something  about  curing  and 
treating  sick  animals  while  working 
around  his  father’s  farm.  If  he  developed  “a 
way  with  animals,”  the  lad  could  grow  up  to 
be  the  local  “veterinarian.” 

But  those  days  are  long  gone.  Today,  the 
young,  modern  veterinarian-aspirant  may 
get  his  start  in  the  bam  lot,  but  that’s  where 
the  similarity  ends.  If  your  son  has  ex- 
pressed  a  desire  to  be  a  veterinarian,  he  can 
pick  up  his  interest  in  animals  and  plunge 
it  deeply  into  the  recognized  profession  of 
veterinary  medicine. 

There  are  over  20,000  such  graduate,  li¬ 
censed  professionals  in  the  United  States  to¬ 
day.  And  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that 
these  hard-driving  men  have  expended 
plenty  of  sweat,  time,  energy  . . .  and  money 
...  in  attaining  their  goal. 

Course  of  Study 

Prior  to  entering  the  school  of  veterinary 
medicine,  your  son  would  absorb  background 
material  in  pre-medical  college.  Here  the 
emphasis  is  on  chemistry  and  other  basic 
sciences. 

The  four-year  school  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  is  his  next  hurdle,  and  the  biggest.  On 
the  national  average,  only  one  out  of  1.9 
applicants  are  accepted. 

His  four-year  course  would  include  such 
subjects  as  meat  hygiene,  parasitology, 
pharmacology,  and  comparative  anatomy  of 
various  animal  species.  Public  health,  sur¬ 
gery,  clinical  medicine  and  a  host  of  other 
subjects  would  also  form  his  curriculum.  In 
all,  the  veterinary  student  takes  a  total  of 
nearly  4,000  hours  of  professional  courses. 

Every  June,  the  nation’s  accredited  veteri¬ 
nary  schools  launch  almost  1,000  new  men 
of  science  on  their  careers  as  doctors  of 
veterinary  medicine. 

Costs 

Costs  vary  with  the  college  and  locale.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  authoritative  sources,  the  av¬ 
erage  cost  of  a  veterinarian’s  six-year,  in¬ 
tensive  education  is  approximately  $20,000. 
You  can  ask  any  veterinarian  about  this  and 
you’ll  get  the  answer,  “The  education  was 
worth  every  penny!” 

In  a  poll  of  veterinarians,  the  average  net 
income  reported  by  veterinarians  in  all  prac¬ 
tices  was  $7,374  per  year. 

A  similar  poll  revealed  that  veterinarians 
work  long  hours.  For  every  8  hours  the 
typical  non-professional  person  works,  the 
typical  practitioner  devotes  13  hours  to  his 
veterinary  practice. 


Service 

There  is  in  the  veterinary  profession  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  youth  to  fulfill 
their  desire  to  serve.  As  a  veterinarian,  your 
son  has  a  chance  to  serve  not  only  his  animal 
patients  but  he  has  the  opportunity  to  do 
great  service  to  all  mankind. 

This  type  of  service  can  take  many  forms 
in  the  veterinary  fields.  The  fields  open  to 
these  men  are  widely  varied.  The  occupa¬ 
tional  distribution  pattern  lines-up  with 
these  percentages: 

Where  Does  He  Work? 

The  biggest  group  of  veterinarians,  one  out 
of  two  or  50%,  go  into  general  practice  in 
the  rural  areas.  Another  23%,  a  rather  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  percentage  I  find,  enter  fed¬ 
eral,  state  or  municipal  service. 

Only  about  one  out  of  eight,  or  12%  of  the 
graduates,  enter  small  animal  or  pet  prac¬ 
tice  in  urban  areas.  Teaching  and  research 
beckons  4%,  and  private  industry  demands 
5%.  About  6%  are  sprinkled  into  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  duties  concerning  animal  and  public 
health. 

Importance  to  Agriculture 

We  have  noted  that  50%  of  the  veterinar¬ 
ians  practice  in  rural  areas.  Therefore,  I  feel 
that  it  is  important  that  we  consider  what 
this  statement  means  to  our  national  in¬ 
vestment  in  livestock.  The  livestock  indus¬ 
try,  a  13  billion  dollar  a  year  operation, 
loses  nearly  three  billion  dollars  annually 
from  animal  diseases,  or  about  $16  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 

Working  hand-in-hand  with  the  farmer  in 
the  prevention  and  control  of  livestock  dis¬ 
eases  is  one  of  the  most  important  services 
of  the  veterinarian. 

Because  of  his  special  training  and  experi¬ 
ence,  the  practicing  veterinarian  is  able  to 
efficiently  diagnose,  treat  and  prevent  or 
control  most  diseases  on  the  farm.  In  this 
way,  veterinarians  work  closely  with  stock- 
men  in  holding  the  line  against  greater  finan¬ 
cial  loss  from  animal  diseases.  At  the  same 
time,  veterinarians  are  prime  factors  in 
helping  cattlemen  reduce  the  three  billion 
dollar  annual  loss  figure. 

Farmer  Benefits 

The  number  of  veterinarians  in  practice 
has  increased  rapidly  during  the  past  10 
years.  It  is  apparent  that  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  veterinary  services  have  taken 


place  during  this  period.  This  indicates  a 
greater  acceptance  of  veterinary  services  by 
the  farmer  and  the  general  public. 

A  recent  survey  revealed  that  farmers  get 
an  average  of  $5.78  in  return  for  every  $1.00 
they  invest  in  veterinary  services.  Natur¬ 
ally,  this  fact  has  greatly  influenced  the 
veterinarian’s  acceptance  on  the  farm. 

Other  Fields 

Another  field  your  son  might  consider  af¬ 
ter  receiving  his  degree  is  public  health  work 
in  such  areas  as  inspecting  meat  and  milk. 
Pet  health  is  another  important  area  which 
is  wide  open  to  the  young  graduate.  Almost 
70  million  household  pets  require  an  enorm¬ 
ous  amount  of  competent  medical  advice 
and  care. 

Research  is  a  vital  part  of  animal  health 
that  is  expanding  at  an  increasing  rate.  The 
Armed  Forces,  private  industry,  teaching 
and  a  host  of  other  fields  offer  tremendous 
opportunities  for  young  veterinarians. 

Service  is  the  keystone  of  the  veterinary 
profession.  If  your  son  chooses  to  embark 
on  a  career  in  veterinary  medicine,  he  will 
find  many  attractive  rewards  available  to 
him  in  return  for  his  services.  He  will  be 
highly  respected  in  his  community.  He  will 
be  paid  justly  for  the  work  he  does.  And  he 
will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  for  service, 
because  there  is  an  overabundance  of  work 
to  be  done  in  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

Write  for  the  informative  booklet,  “Veteri¬ 
nary  Medicine  as  a  Career.”  Drop  a  card  or 
letter  to  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  600  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  5,  Illinois.  First  copy  free,  enclose 
10c  for  each  additional  copy. 

This  article  has  been  published  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  better  animal  health  by  Research 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri. 
Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  sells  its  prod¬ 
ucts  exclusively  to  ffraduate  veterinarians. 

Picture  courtesy  of  the  American  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association  and  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute. 


Research  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 
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of  drive  are  greatly  simplified. 

For  every  type  of  irri¬ 
gation — flood  or  sprinkler, 
from  deep  well  or  surface 
source — Fairbanks-Morse 
proven  quality  protects  your 
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your  nearby  F-M  Pomona 
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F-M  Pomona  Turbine  Pumps  ore  also 
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nitrogen  content  and  change,  and  how  the  seed  consumed  oxy¬ 
gen  and  released  carbon  dioxide  during  the  first  stages  of  germi¬ 
nation  and  how  this  process  changed  and  began  to  reverse  itself 
as  soon  as  green  matter  was  formed.  In  this  work  he  pioneered 
a  study  which  is  still  continuing. 

In  carrying  the  growth  process  further,  he  showed  that  clover 
and  peas  grown  in  soil  without  fertilizer,  gained  in  carbon,  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  oxygen  and  also  gained  in  that  most  important  element, 
nitrogen.  Under  the  same  circumstances  wheat  and  oats  did  not 
gain  in  nitrogen.  Though  his  endless  testing  showed  the  power 
of  the  legume  to  fix  nitrogen  from  the  air,  he  was  never  able  to  show 
how  this  was  done.  It  was  left  until  near  the  end  of  the  century  for 
Hellriegel  and  Willfarth  to  explain  the  nitrogen-fixing  root  nodules 
of  the  plant. 

Through  his  careful  work,  Boussinyault  destroyed  the  theory 
of  plant  excrement  by  which  Humboldt  and  others  insisted  that 
a  crop  did  not  do  well  when  it  was  planted  in  the  same  soil  year 
after  year  because  it  left  its  own  excrement  in  the  soil.  This  same 
manure,  however,  they  held  was  valuable  to  other  species  of 
plants.  In  this  way,  they  explained  the  value  of  crop  rotations. 

Though  Boussingault  carried  out  hundreds  of  soil  tests  he  felt 
that  practical  agriculture  gained  little  from  such  tests.  “The 
reason  of  this  is  very  simple,”  he  said,  “the  qualities  which  we 
esteem  in  a  workable  soil  depend  almost  e.xclusively  upon  the 
mechanical  mixture  of  its  elements;  we  are  much  less  interested 
in  its  chemical  composition  than  in  this;  so  that  simple  washing 
which  shows  the  relations  between  the  sand  and  the  clay  tells  of 
itself  much  more  that  is  important  to  us  than  an  elaborate  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis.” 

This  did  not  mean  Boussingault  was  not  concerned  with  the 
available  minerals  in  the  soil.  Far  from  it.  Increasing  and  pro¬ 
tecting  soil  fertility  was  a  lifelong  crusade.  He  advocated  pass’.ng 
laws  preventing  the  export  of  soil-depleting  crops. 

In  arguing  against  the  exportation  of  oil  cake,  which  he  had 
found  to  have  great  value  as  a  fertilizer,  he  said,  “To  allow  an 
active  manure  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  is  in  my  eyes 
tantamount  to  exporting  the  vegetable  soil  of  our  fields,  to  lessen¬ 
ing  their  productiveness,  to  raising  the  price  of  the  food  of  the 
poor;  for  as  much  labour  is  required,  as  much  care  and  capital 
must  be  expended  upon  an  ungrateful  soil  to  obtain  a  little,  as 
upon  a  fertile  soil  to  procure  an  ample  return.  To  permit  the 
exportation  of  oil  cake  is  to  hinder  the  husbandman  from  taking 
advantage  of  all  the  circumstances  with  which  nature  presents 
him.” 

He  analyzed  and  published  charts  showing  the  chemical  con¬ 
tent  of  all  known  manures  and  fertilizers  and  compared  them  so 
that  the  farmer  could  make  an  economic  choice.  This  work  in¬ 
cluded  analysis  of  barnyard  manures  which  had  been  protected 
from  the  rain  and  those  that  had  been  leached ;  strav.  ind  stubble 
plowed  under;  bone  meal;  blood  meal;  human  excrement  from 
various  parts  of  Europe;  and  the  manure  from  every  class  of  live¬ 
stock. 

Turning  from  the  soil  to  the  plant,  he  showed,  by  testing  the 
ash  of  the  burned  plant  the  minerals  which  the  crop  took  from 
the  soil.  Using  this  technique,  he  showed  in  a  five  year  rotation 
at  Bechelbronn,  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  lime, 
and  other  minerals  each  crop  removed  and  the  amount  of  these 
chemicals  he  replaced  with  fertilizer. 

The  relationship  of  soil  fertility  to  the  chemical  composition 
of  plants  grown  on  it  intrigued  him  and  in  1841  (when  they  had 
a  good  clover  crop)  and  1842  (when  they  had  a  poor  one)  he 
analyzed  the  ash  content  and  yield  of  crops  grown  on  land  with¬ 
out  gypsum  added  and  on  land  with  gypsum. 

His  passion  for  relating  chemical  problems  to  the  actual  work 
of  the  farmer  led  him  to  prepare  tables  showing  the  nutritive 
value  of  various  forage  crops.  In  this  testing  he  relied  largely  on 
the  nitrogen  content  of  the  crop  to  establish  the  nutritional  value. 

But  what  became  of  the  chemical  components  after  they  were 
eaten  by  the  animal?  This  Boussingault  set  out  to  discover.  He 
particularly  wanted  to  find  out  if  ruminants  were  able  to  assimi¬ 
late  any  nitrogen  directly  from  the  air.  Using  both  horses  and 
milk  cows,  he  stabilized  their  ration  until  they  were  consuming 
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exactly  enough  to  keep  them  from  either 
gaining  or  losing  weight.  He  then  collected 
the  manure  and  urine  from  each  of  them 
and  measured  all  of  the  feed  they  ate.  In 
this  way  he  analyzed  all  feed,  all  excrement, 
and  the  milk  given  by  the  cows  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  became  of  the  chemical  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  feed  and  whether  extra 
nitrogen  had  been  accumulated.  He  de¬ 
cided  horses  and  cows,  unlike  legumes,  had 
no  way  of  adding  nitrogen. 

Nutritional  experiments  were  also  car¬ 
ried  on  to  show  the  effects  of  substituting 
one  feed  for  another  so  that  the  practical 
farmer  would  have  a  guide  in  making  up 
rations.  Boussingault  showed,  for  example, 
the  feed  values  and  the  actual  effects  he 
had  discovered  when  he  substituted  boiled 
potatoes,  or  beets  for  a  part  of  the  standard 
ration  of  swine. 

Throughout  his  life,  Boussingault  filled 
many  volumes  with  his  chemical  papers. 
He  also  produced  the  agricultural  classic, 
■Rural  Economy  in  Its  Relations  with 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Meteorology.  This 
work  was  translated  into  all  major  lan¬ 
guages  and  is  still  highly  regarded.  An  out¬ 
standing  agricultural  chemist,  Charles 
Browne,  has  said,  “The  first  nine  chapters 
of  Boussingault’s  Economic  Rurale  gives 
one  of  the  best  coordinated  accounts  of  the 
chemistry  of  farm  operations  that  has  ever 
been  written.”  The  concluding,  tenth,  chap¬ 
ter  deals  with  meteorology. 

Though  he  immersed  himself  in  his  work, 
Boussingault  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  France.  During  the  revolution  of 
1848,  he  represented  the  Lower  Rhine  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly  and  was  nomi¬ 
nated  Councillor  of  State.  His  political  ac¬ 
tivity  cost  him  his  professorship  for  a  brief 
time  in  1851,  but  the  reaction  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  world  to  his  discharge  was  so  intense 
he  was  immediately  reinstated. 

When  the  Germans  overran  Alsace  dur¬ 
ing  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  Bechelbronn, 
the  experimental  farm,  was  taken.  Boussin¬ 
gault  took  this  loss  stoically  and  quickly 
transferred  his  work  to  a  laboratory  pro¬ 
vided  him  by  his  son-in-law,  on  the  Loire. 
Here,  he  continued  piling  experiment  upon 
experiment  to  build  the  foundations  for 
scientific  agriculture. 

A  few  years  before  his  death  in  1887, 
Boussingault’s  friends  urged  h’m  to  write 
the  story  of  his  life.  He  'complied  by  dictat¬ 
ing  five  volumes  of  memoirs  to  a  somewhat 
shocked  daughter.  The  reminiscences, 
which  were  privately  printed  in  an  edition 
of  300  volumes,  contain  much  about  Boli¬ 
var,  Manuelita  and  the  heroic  days  in 
South  America  all  of  which  he  remem¬ 
bered  clearly  and  with  startlingly  intimate 
detail.  That  which  he  had  to  say  to  scien¬ 
tists  had  been  said  in  a  monument  of  pre¬ 
cise  and  lucid  papers.  In  commenting  upon 
this  life  of  science.  Sir  John  Russell,  Eng¬ 
land’s  great  soil  scientist,  said,  “To  Boussin¬ 
gault  belongs  the  honor  of  having  intro¬ 
duced  the  method  by  which  the  new  agri¬ 
cultural  science  was  to  be  developed.” 


PEERLESS  ROLLER  MILLS 

For  EAR  CORN  and  SMALL  GRAIN 


7Ue<*  ROL-N-MIX 
3  in  1  Unit 


the  complete  feed  making  and  hauling  unit. 
Provides  roller  mill,  mixer  and  self-unload¬ 
ing  wagon. 

Now  one  low  cost,  compact  unit  provides 
all  the  basic  equipment  needed  to  make 
outomatic  feed  making  and  feeding  a  real¬ 
ity  on  the  farm.  A  size  for  every  feeder. 
Also  available  in  portable,  P.T.O.  models. 
Write  for  free  literature. 


p-ictc  PARM 

FEED  MAKER 


r  3  in  1 
MILL-MXER 
ana 

UNLOADIN 
STORAGE 


The  Handy,  Easy,  Profit- 
^  able  Way  to  Make  Your 
^  Own  "DUST-FREE"  Fresh 

Mixed  Rolled  Feeds 


Feeders  ever5rwhere  are  switching  to 
“Dust-free”  feeds  prepared  by  Peerless 
Roller  Mills.  It’s  America’s  proven,  lead¬ 
ing  line  of  mills.  One  trial  will  convince 
you  that  the  Peerless  Roller  Mill  or  ROL- 
N-MIX  Unit  will  outsell,  out¬ 
perform  any  mill  on  the  mar¬ 
ket —  and  make  you  more 
money. 


Complete  line  of 
Stationary  and 
Portable  Mills 


CHALLENGER 

’•ALL-PURPOSE* 

MILL 


Crimps<racks  all  small  grains  and  granulates  ear 
corn.  No  dust— no  stringy  shucks— uniform  rolling 
and  granulation.  A  size  for  every  feeding  operation. 


Write  Today  for  Comp/efe  Information 


PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  DEPT.  591,  JOPLIN,  MO. 

America's  Mo.  1  Line  of  **Farm  Size”  Roller  Mills 


YOUR  IDLE  LAHD  CAH  PAY 
YOU  A  HANDSOME  PROFIT! 

Plant  Christmas  Trees  and  Timber  Crops 

Good  trees  pay  dividends.  Inferior  stock  costs  money.  Selected 
seed  from  goM  parent  stock  produces  good  trees.  Scientific 
methods  of  propagation  and  planting  make  more  roots.  Heavy 
roots  mean  rapid  growth.  Musser  trees  grow  and  thrive  where 
others  may  fail  to  survive. 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  at  LOW,  QUANTITY  PRICE 

500  at  1000  rate  Per  100  Per  1000 

SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINE 

Very  best  Christmas  Tree  strain.  From  seed  collected  by 
our  men  from  selected  parent  trees.  Healthy,  sturdy, 
straight  stemmed,  rich  color.  All  other  best  strains. 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  3-6" . $  5.00  $  25.00 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  4-8"  .  6.00  30.00 

4-yr.  Transplants,  8-14" .  20.00  100.00 

AUSTRIAN  PINE 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  3-6"  . $  5.00  $25.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  8-14"  .  8.00  40.00 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  —  Fast  growing 

Seed  collected  by  our  men  from  selected  trees. 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  5-10" . $  7.00  $35.00 

3- yr.  Transplants,  5-10" .  15.00  75.00 

DOUGLAS  FIR  -  Hardy 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  4-8" . $  5.00  $25.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  8-12" .  11.00  55.00 

RLUE  SPRUCE  —  Superior  stock 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  6-10" .  9.00  $  45.00 

4- yr.  Transplants,  4-8" .  18.00  90.00 


TC^tdtc  lo% 

fR££  CATALOG... 

and  wholesale  price  list.  Ask  for  ostr  Famous 
Christmas  Tree  Growers’  Guide. 


Massy  other  Evergreems,  Hardwood,  Orssamesstal  astd  Shade  Trees 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 
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PRECISION  CORN  GROWER 

{Continued  from  page  56) 

the  row  widths  were  standard  40  inches, 
with  a  spacing  of  7  inches  in  the  row,  to 
give  a  Bnal  plant  population  after  losses,  of 
23,000.  In  one  of  these  plots  he  used  Ches¬ 
ter  KV35A;  in  the  other,  KV82A.  The  seed 
corn  acres  were  planted  to  have  a  year-end 
population  of  1 8,000,  both  years. 

The  last  two  season.s.  a  band  application 
at  planting  time  of  Simazine,  has  given 
good  weed  control.  If  the  chemicals  hav’c 
kept  the  weeds  in  control,  only  one  culti¬ 
vation  is  given. 

When  the  com  is  about  1 feet  tall,  5 
per  cent  DDT  ( 15  pounds  of  granular  DDT 
per  acre)  is  applied  for  the  Hrst  brood  of 
corn  borers.  He  uses  a  4-row  Gandy  dis¬ 
tributor  which  can  spread  minute  quanti¬ 
ties  of  chemicals  accurately.  Treatment  for 
second-brood  corn  borers  has  not  been  nec¬ 
essary.  So  far,  he  has  not  used  irrigation. 

After  the  corn  borer  treatment.  Road- 
ruck  just  waits.  His  wife  thinks  he  frets  a  bit 
more  than  most  farmers,  especially  at  tassel- 
ling  time,  but  he  has  more  at  stake.  His 
waiting  has  been  fruitful  for  9  of  the  last  10 
years.  Here  is  the  record  of  his  contest  plots: 

1950  189.1  bushels.  Indiana  State  Champion 

1951  199.4  bushels.  Indiana  State  Champion 

1952  155.4  bushels.  County  Champion 

1953  198.5  bushels.  Indiana  State  Champion 

1954  Hail  forced  withdrawal  from  competition. 

1955  Hail  a^ain  forced  withdrawal,  but  un¬ 
official  yields  exceeded  those  of  the  win¬ 
ning  contestant. 

1956  203.5  bushels.  Second  in  state  competition 

1957  218.0  bushels.  Indiana  State  Champion 

1958  208.0  bushels.  Second  in  State 

What  docs  it  cost  him?  “My  costs  are  aver¬ 
age  for  land  preparation,  planting,  and 
ev’erything  except  chemicals,”  Roadruck 
pointed  out.  In  1959,  he  invested  $12,000 
in  fertilizer  and  spray  materials  for  his  corn. 
His  costs  on  his  competition  plot  chemicals 
totalled  $76.97  per  acre,  itemized  as  follows: 

Amount  Cost 

Fertilizer  Priceperton  (peracre) 

45-0-0  $118.00  .300  $17.70 

0-47-0  72.60  400  14.52 

0-0-60  45.00  400  9.00 

11-48-0  118.00  200  11.80 

Anhy.  ammonia  7c  lb.,  N.  225  15.75 


FERTILIZE  ACRES  in  minutes 
...with  ACCURACYI 


•  Reduces  field  fertilizing  time 
by  more  than  ONE-HALF 

•  Spreads  pelleted  and  granular 
fertilizer  up  to  50  ft.  wide 

•  Controlled,  uniform  pattern 
assures  proper  coverage 

•  Ooes  not  compress  soil  —  gets 
on  fields  when  trucks  cannot 


wme  TODAY  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ON 
THE  TIME  AND  MONEY-SAVING  BELT  BROD-KASTOR 


JUMBO  NUMBERS 

Sides)! 

Lower  Priced! 


style  6-112 

Applied  in  30  Seconds! 

•  T«Ma«retf  AltaimiM  •/."  Thick 
—‘‘Wearability  OuarantaaC”  ■■fill 

•  Brirbt  Fiaith  TwistaC  Llak  B  ■!  11 1 

WaNaO  Cbala  #1/0  wV  VV 

•  Extra  Heavy  “S”  Haak  mM  PER 

Faataaar  Thick  Steal  DOZ. 

r.O.B.  NEWPORT.  KENTUCKY 


ilk%CO 


MASCO  STYLE  56  CATTLE  EAR  TAG 

Tomper-proofl  Salf-piercingl  Salf-Sealingl  Applied  in  one 
quick  step  with  HALF  THE  PRESSURE  using  the  amazing 
POW-R-CEPS — NEW  compound  action  opplicotorl  DHIA 
Unified  Numbering  System  available.  Free  SamplesI 
Address  Correspondence  to  P.O.  Box  6-254 


At  last!  You  can  own  a 
big  capacity,  fast  unload¬ 
ing,  long  lasting  all-steel 
bunk  feeder  for  less  than 
most  ordinary  wood- 
box  unloaders! 


Chemicals — 

Aldrin  or  Hcptachlor  $2.00 

Simazine  5.00 

DDT  5%  1.20 

$8.20 

“The  competition  has  brought  me  far 
more  than  a  mantel  full  of  trophies,” 
said  Roadruck.  “Each  year  my  yields  have 
gone  up  in  my  competition  plots,  and  the 
seed  corn  acres  have  inched  steadily  ahead, 
as  I  have  learned  more  about  how  to  man¬ 
age  my  soil.  Not  many  soils  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  200  bushel  corn,  of  course,  but  I’m 
certain  most  farmers  could  increase  their 
yields  and  maintain  a  good  margin  of  proht 
as  well.” 


Also  available  in  rear 
unloader-^with  or  without 
power  beaters. 


125  to  325  Cu.  Ft.  Capacities  With 
Giant  4-Bar  Beater  to  Every  Panel 


4-bar  power  beaters  thoroughly  mix-in  feed  supplements 
or  preservatives  .  .  .  exclusive  Convey-O-Matic  all-steel 
floor  floats  the  load  .  .  .  can’t  pack,  won’t  clog. 

•  Full  length,  tieel  link  conveyer  fleer.  •  High  speed  crest  conveyor  gives  3  to 
e  Completely  self-cleaning,  self-  4  ft.  “gun-shot"  delivery.  Extension 

aligning,  rust  and  corrosion  resistant.  Elevator  available  (extra)  where 

e  Lasts  longer  because  body  is  oU-steef.  needed. 

in  IV  Write  today  for  compfefe  information 


lOO/lOOMB 
Auger  Box 
Mixer-Blender 


CORPORATION  •  Dept.  2-0  o  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


no 


NEXT 

THEY'LL  WANT 
POP  TO  PUN 
PER 


yoo  HOO,  Fred;.  . .  »t's  i 
Washington  calling. . .  someone 
FROM  TH'  department  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WANTS  TO  FLY  OUT  AND  SEE  HOW  YOU 
1  GET  SUCH  WONDERFUL  RESULTS  IN 
CROP  PRODUCTION  \ 


GOSH/-  ^ 

WE  NEVER  WERE 
FAMOUS  TILL  I  STARTED 
,  FERTILIZING  WITH  ^ 

V  AMMO-PHOS  ;  J  < 


/  TELL  HIM  AMMO-PHOS  I 

^  IS  A  WATER  SOLUBLE,  HIGH 
ANALYSIS,  PELLETIZED  FER¬ 
TILIZER  THAT  SURE  BOOSTS 
PRODUCTION,—  AND  THERE'S  ^ 
GRADE  OF  AMMO-PHOS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  EVf;?V  CROP 
\  AND  SOIL  CONDITION  / _ 


YEAH!  MORE 
CROPS  PER  ACRE  * 

WITH  AMMO-PHOS 
MEANS  /WORE  PROFIT 
FOR  TH'  FARMER ! 


^  HEY.FRED— LET  HIM  ^ 
KNOW  EACH  CHEMICALLY 
compounded  PELLET  OF 
AMMO-PHOS  DELIVERS 
TH*  SAME  PROPORTION 
OF  PLANT  FOODS  FOR  ^ 
EVEN  FEEDING  OF  ALL  ) 

,  YOUNG  PLANTS. 


I  WHEN  TH'  BOSS  ) 
*  SWITCHED  TO  < 

AMMO-PHOS 

1  RELAXED.  1  KNEW 
I  WAS  WORKING  > 
r  FOR  A  SMART 


NOT  ONLY  plants!  ’ 
YOUR  BANK  ACCOUNT 
GROWS, TOO,  WHEN  YOU 

USE  AMMO-PHOS/ 


AMMO-PHOS 

SURE  PUT  THIS 
,  FARM  ON  TH'  r 


WHEN  TH'  NEWS  L 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ARRIVE  1  WANT  MY 
PICTURE  TAKEN 
STANDING  BESIDE 
TH'  FARMER'S  FRIEND 
—  A  BAG  OF  ,  < 

AMMO-PHOS !  1 


Hitting  tme  big  time! 


tOMS  HfT 


il  ‘i 
si:*"  ¥ 

MO-Phos*  i 

i 


IF  WE  GET 
INVITED  TO  WASHINGTON 
P'VOU  THINK  WE  CAN 
SEE  TH*  PORK  BARREL 
WE'VE  HEARD  50  MUCH 
ABOUT  IN  CONGRESS? 


O  OLIN  MATHIESON  CHEMICAL  CORPOEATION 

1^^  OMAHA  •  ST. LOUIS  •  BALTIMORE  •  HOUSTON 

1^  WILLIAMSTON  •  PHOENIX  •  NORTH  LITTLE  ROCK 
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Cash  In  With  Drying-in -Storage 


Buy 


^TuTo^TuVroT T  V  c O  N  T I  O  I 


All  New 
For  1960 


In  the  World's  Most  Dependable  Storage  Structures: 

•  ARMCO  •  COLUMBIAN 

•  BLACK,  SIVALLS  &  BRYSON  •  MARTIN 

•  CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  •  STORMOR 

DRY-O-MATION  answers  problems  on  groin  conditioning.  What  ore  your  plans  for  your 
needs?  Coll  in  your  neighborhood  DRY-O-MATION  man.  He  con  give  you  DRY-O- 
MATION  in  “engineered  unity”  with  the  above  quality  bins. 

Do  you  have  any  questions?  Ask  us. 


FARM  FANS,  Inc.  424  S.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis  25,  Indiana 


PRE-PUBLICATION  NOTICE  .  .  . 

of  importance  to  every  form  owner,  operator,  rancher,  implement 
dealer,  rural  banker  and  oil  others  in  agribusiness. 


“1960  FARM  PRICE 
OUTLOOK” 


(Including  "1960  Farm  COST  Forecast") 


A  hard-hitting  look  at  the  year  ahead  will  be  mailed 
to  Doane  Agricultural  Digest  clients  on  January  2. 

This  four-page  report  will  tell  what  Digest  editors  think 
will  happen  to  crop  and  livestock  prices  in  1960.  Backed 
by  months  of  research,  the  trends  predicted  in  “1960 
Farm  Price  Outlook”  should  help  you  lay  better  plans 
for  your  farm  or  ranch  operation. 


Crops  and  Livestock 
to  be  discussed  in 
this  special  bulletin 

•  FAT  CATTLE 

•  Range  Cattle 

•  HOGS 


Plan  your  farming  program  for  ‘60  now! 

Take  the  first  vital  step  by  .  .  .  sending  25c  (coin)  for 
a  copy  of  this  interesting  report.  As  soon  as  it's  printed, 
a  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately — just  as  it  will 
be  mailed  to  Digest  clients. 


Sheep 

DAIRY 

Weal 

EGGS 

Turkeys 


Remember  .  .  .  publication  date  is  January  2.  Reserve 
your  copy  by  sending  a  quarter  with  your  name  and 
address  (printed,  please).  Find  out  what  Doane  thinks 
is  in  store  for  farmers  and  ranchers  in  '60.  (Offer  good 
in  USA  and  Canada  only.) 


BARLEY 

Corn 

OATS 

Wheat 

GRAIN  SORGHUM 


^  Please  do  It  today.  Thanks!  | 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST® 

5142  Delmar  Blvd.  Box  7462  St.  Louis  8.  Mo. 


Soybeans 

COTTON 

Potatoes 

TOBACCO 

Rice 

PEANUTS 


WILLIAM  ALBRECHT 

{Continued  from  page  65) 

tliat  this  declining  fertility  is  already  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  poor  health  and  lowered  vitality 
of  plants,  animals  and  man.  Most  disease 
he  considers  nothing  but  degeneration. 
Brucellosis,  he  contends,  is  similar  to  a 
cold  in  the  nose.  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
bacteria  attacking  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  vaginal  tract.  If  the  host  were  in  good 
health  the  attack  would  be  thrown  off 
without  incident.  He  feels  health  results  not 
from  isolation  from  germs  but  from  repel¬ 
ling  successive  attacks  by  the  invader. 

Protein  is  essential  to  life  and  reproduc¬ 
tion,  yet  the  fertility  level  of  our  soils  can 
no  longer  supply  the  materials  needed  by 
the  plants  to  build  protein  for  animals  and 
man.  Albrecht  points  to  tests  which  indicate 
that  Kansas  wheat  is  growing  “soft” 
through  a  decline  in  protein  concentration, 
and  he  is  concerned  about  the  8.3  per  cent 
protein  content  of  hybrid  corn  reported  in 
the  most  recent  edition  of  Morrison’s 
“Feeds  and  Feeding”  as  compared  to  the 
10.3  per  cent  reported  for  open  pollinated 
com  in  Henry’s  first  edition  of  that  work 
sixty  years  ago.  “Last  year,  corn  from  our 
own  check-plots  tested  only  5.14  per  cent 
crude  protein,”  he  says. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  allowed  us 
to  retrogress  in  this  fashion,  Albrecht  feels, 
has  been  our  disregard  for  logic  (logic  is 
now  one  of  the  two  subjects  required  for 
all  Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Missouri)  and  our 
facile  acceptance  of  certain  superficial 
practices  and  theories.  Liming  to  fight 
soil  acidity — “pure  chemical  empiricism,” 
he  calls  it — is  one  of  these  practices  he  cites. 
Multiplying  the  nitrogen  content  of  a  plant 
or  feed  by  6.25  to  express  its  protein  con¬ 
tent  is  another. 

Lime  to  Feed  the  Plant 
“There  is  nothing  wrong  with  an  acid 
soil,”  he  says,  “so  long  as  there  are  enough 
of  the  essential  minerals  in  the  soil  to  feed 
the  plant.  The  acidity  of  the  soil  helps  the 
plant  to  get  its  food.  It  allows  the  root  to 
take  the  calcium  off  the  colloid  clay  by 
exchanging  hydrogen  for  it. 

“I  put  calcium  chloride  (Dowflake)  in¬ 
stead  of  calcium  carbonate  on  soybeans  and 
grew  fine  beans.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  calcium  chloride  formed  a  des¬ 
perately  stable  acid  in  the  soil.  On  another 
plot  I  used  sodium  carbonate.  There  I  got 
rid  of  the  acid  in  the  soil  but  my  plants 
wouldn’t  grow  at  all.  This  was  proof  the 
plants  needed  calcium  as  a  food  and 
weren’t  harmed  by  the  acidity  of  the  soil.” 

The  protein  conversion  figure,  Albrecht 
feels,  has  also  led  us  far  astray.  Because 
substances,  such  as  eggs,  which  are  almost 
pure  protein,  are  about  16  per  cent  nitrogen, 
we  multiply  nitrogen  content  by  6.25  to 
arrive  at  a  figure  which  is  supposed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  protein  content  of  feeds.  “It’s  a 
farce!”  he  declares. 

“You  can  have  plants  jam-packed  with 
nitrogen  without  having  that  nitrogen 
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IT’S  SO  CONVENIENT, 
having  feed  made  on  your  farm, 

THE  I^ifRn  WAY! 


^  vt' 


It  makes  good  sense  to  have  your  farm-grown  feedstuifs  Dafiin 
bulk-processed  right  on  your  farm! 

You  save  precious  TIME  and  MONEY  when  the  local  Baffin 
Feedmobile  comes  by,  and  by  special  process,  grinds,  mixes  and 
molasses-blends  your  grains  and  roughages  on  the  spot.  Your 
fresh-finished  bulk  feed  is  “air-lifted”  right  to  storage.  You  don’t 
lift  a  finger! 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  modern  farmers  welcome  Dafiin 
service  regularly.  You  will  too,  once  you  try  it! 

IF  THERE*S  NO  DAFFIN  IN  YOUR  AREA  .  .  . 

FREE  BOOKLET  describes  how  it’s  possible  for  YOU  to  become  the 
owner  of  a  profitable  Doffin  Farm  Feed  Processing  Business,  either  as 
a  sideline  or  completely  new  venture.  Write  Daffin  Mfg.  Co.,  3904 
North  Prince  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


f^TTITl 


MODERN  FEED  MILLING  EQUIPMENT 


CONVENIENCE  *  •  *  ECONOMY  *  •  •  PROFIT 
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Why  This  Tractor  Will 
Plow  Where  Others  Won't 


Turbo-Dome  Pistons  provide 
EXTRA  MUSCLE  to  take  my  tractor  thru  ' 
the  toughest  gumbo.  **  \ 

Sayt:  Harold  Dawton 
Ad«l,  Iowa 

'X'housands  of  other  farmers,  too,  have  found  that 
M&W  Turbo-Dome  Pistons  increase  the  power  of 
their  tractors  20  to  30%— sometimes  even  enough  to 
make  a  full  gear  difference  in  plowing!  ■ 

What’s  more,  M&W  Turbo-Dome  Pistons  will  length¬ 
en  your  tractor  engine’s  life.  The  blowtorch  effects  of 
piston  blowby  are  radically  reduced.  Rings  last  longer 
...  oil  stays  cooler  and  protects  against  bearing  failure. 
With  this  extra  power,  your  tractor  can  plow  3  to  7 
more  acres  a  day  . . .  disc  10  to  16  more  acres  . . .  handle 
bigger,  more  efficient  tools  . . .  step  up  and  speed  up 
all  your  farm  jobs! 

Best  of  all,  you  can  have  this  extra  power  for  your 
tractor— regardless  of  age,  make  or  model — and  at  a 
lower  fuel  cost  per  unit  of  work.  But  not  with  ordinary 
pistons,  it  takes  M&W  Turbo-Domes. 


TYPICAL  POWER  INCREASES 

Only  a  few  examples  can  be  listed  here.  For  full  listing 
of  M&W  Pistons  individually  engineered  for  all  makes 
and  models  (gas,  diesel  and  LP  Gas),  write  for  free  32 
page  book  LASTING  POWER. 


Tractor 

Allis  Chalmers  WD 
Case  DC 
Farmall  M.  W-6 
Farmall  450 


Observed  Belt 
Horsepower 
Std.  MtW 

34.6  43i 
37.3  52.5 

36.7  53.8 
55i  61.3 


Tractor 

John  Deere  A 
John  Deere  G 
Massey  Harris  44-4 
Minn.  Moline  U,UB 
Oliver  88 


Observed  Belt 
Horsepower 
Std.  M&W 


38.0 

38.1 

45.6 

41.5 

42.0 


44.3 

52.0 

54.9 

52.1 

58.2 


M&W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 
3916  Green  Street  Anchor,  Illinois 


MAW  Incorporatad,  3916  Qraan  SL.  Anchor.  IWnois 
PIMM  Mnd  my  FREE  copy  of  LASTING  POWER. 


AddiM*. 
City . 


converted  into  the  amino  acids  that  make  up  protein.  The  nitrogen 
must  be  in  the  form  of  NHa  to  produce  the  amino  acids.  It  is  all 
too  often  in  plants  in  such  forms  as  NH;{,  NH,  NO2  or  NO3.  Look 
what  happened  in  this  state  during  our  dry  summer  of  1954  when 
we  had  one  case  after  another  of  nitrate  poisoning  because  the 
nitrogen  in  the  plants  was  never  converted  to  the  NH^  form. 

“But  that  is  the  whole  stor>’  of  our  present-day  agriculture.  It  is 
easy  to  produce  bulk,  to  grow  great  tonnages  of  carbohydrates  and 
fats — crystallized  sugar,  cornstarch,  butterfat — which  are  essen¬ 
tially  only  air,  water  and  sunshine.  Or  take  the  broiler  chickens 
the  way  we  are  turning  them  out  today.  They  are  mainly  hydra¬ 
tion;  mostly  water  and  a  little  bulk,  but  there’s  little  protein-rich 
meat  on  them. 

“To  produce  protein,  though,  is  a  different  matter.  We  still  have 
much  to  learn  about  achieving  the  fertility  balance  in  the  soil  to 
make  protein  in  our  plants.  Remember,  on  soils  where  there  is  less 
and  less  fertility  nature  grows  wood,  and  wood  is  cellulose.  There 
is  no  protein  there.  That’s  the  way  it  is  with  much  of  our  hay.  We 
have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  pelleting  the  stuff,  in  part  to  try  to  get 
animals  to  accept  it  and  eat  it.” 

A  paragraph  from  one  of  Albrecht’s  recent  publications,  “Soil 
Fertility  and  Biotic  Geography,”  explains  his  belief  that  there  are 
serious  obstacles  against  the  south’s  becoming  a  beef-breeding 
area;  in  other  words,  that  it  will  always  be  in  the  market  for  bulls. 

“Because  they  (southern  soils)  are  not  ‘acid,’  these  soils  do  not 
call  for  application  of  lime  and  magnesium,  yet  they  are  too 
deficient  in  these  two  alkaline-earth  elements  to  grow  proteinaceous 
crops,  even  though  they  have  enough  active  potassium  to  grow 
cellulosic  fiber  crops  and  coniferous-forest  vegetation.  They  require 
heavy  applications  of  fertilizers  to  grow  even  a  fiber  crop,  such  as 


Testing  hay  the  hiological  way — will  the  rahhit  thrive  on  it. 


cotton,  or  a  sugar  crop,  such  as  cane.  Bulk  production  is  bountiful, 
and  large  tonnages  lead  the  uninitiated  to  believe  that  such  abun¬ 
dance  of  forage  should  be  a  bonanza  for  the  livestock  industry,  if 
only  properly-bred  animals  could  be  procured.  The  inexperienced 
fail  to  see  that  the  local  animals  are  filling  their  bellies  while  starv¬ 
ing  their  bodies.  Instead,  he  pins  his  hopes  on  some  particular 
breed  for  future  livestock  production  and  on  impressive  pedigrees. 
He  exhibits  the  fallacy,  increasingly  common,  of  believing  that 
animals  can  be  bred  to  tolerate  starvation.” 

Toward  a  Solution 

What  solution  does  Dr.  Albrecht  have  to  offer? 

For  the  individual  farmer:  Slow  down.  Take  it  easy.  “I  still 
operate  my  own  farms  in  central  Illinois,”  he  says,  “and  I’d  give 
the  same  advice  to  any  farmer  I  give  to  my  own  tenants.  Don’t  get 
excited  about  150-bushel  com.  Drive  at  a  steady  pace.  Be  satisfied 
with  85  bushels  of  higher  quality. 

“Your  immediate  cash  return  may  not  be  as  great  but  neither  will 
your  expenses,  and  in  the  long  mn  we’ll  all  be  better  off.  Even 
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Designed  and  built  by  FARMHAND... 

to  outspread  and  outlast  all  others! 


FARMHAND  MANURE  SPREADERS 

give  you  fast,  easy  spreading  at 
lowest  cost.  They’re  built  to  cut 
upkeep  costs  way  down.  Featiures 
such  as  one-piece,  treated  ^^-in. 
marine  plywood  floors,  PTO- 
powered  worm  gear-driven  aprons, 
two-speed  unloading  and  heavily 
built  and  braced  steel  frames 
make  a  Farmhand  Spreader  your 
best  buy.  See  them  all  at  your 
Farmhand  dealers!  He  has  a  size 
to  fit  your  needs. 


6-TON  "POWER-BOX”  SPREADER 
ASAE-RATED  CAPACITY  230  BUSHEL 


BIGGER  PAYLOADS,  faster  spreading, 
proven  the  best.  The  6-ton  “Power- Box" 
with  Spreader  attachment  helps  you 
get  full  value  from  manure  .  .  .  makes  long 
hauls  practical  and  profitable.  This  big, 
PTO-Spreader  thoroughly  shreds  and 
evenly  spreads  huge  loads.  It  has 
aluminum  alloy  sides,  5i-in.  marine 
plywood  bottom,  full  roller  chain  apron. 
Mounts  on  truck,  trailer  or  wagon. 


4-TON  "POWER-BOX”  SPREADER 

ASAE-RATED  CAPACITY  170  BUSHEL 


A  PTO-SPREADER  with  all  the  proven 
construction  and  operational  features  you’ve  ever 
wanted.  This  new  Farmhand  4-Ton  “Power-Box" 
Spreader  has  flared  sides,  2  steel  beaters,  and 
specially-designed  “widespread”.  The  aluminized  steel 
sides  and  ?4-in  treated  marine  plywood  floor 
assure  many  years  of  trouble-free  spreading. 


"110"  SPREADER 

ASAE-RATED  CAPACITY  110  BUSHEL 


f%eC  INFORMATION! 

THE  FARMHAND  COMPANY 
Dept.  FQ-129,  Hopkins,  Minnesota 


Send  information  on 


I  am  a  student,  send  special  material  □ 


TOP  PERFORMANCE  at  lowest  cost .  .  .  with  the  new  Farmhand 
“110”  Spreader.  Here’s  a  PTO  Spreader  with  110-bu.  capacity, 
steel  sides  and  ^-in.  treated  marine  plywood  floor.  Rugg^  new 
design  “widespread”  shreds  and  spreads  evenly.  Beater  can  be  shut 
off  while  apron  keeps  running,  for  positive  cleanout.  Top  beater  for 
leveling  off  high  loads  is  optional.  Two-speed  apron  .  . .  100% 
operation  from  tractor  seat.  Choice  of  15,  16  or  20  in.  wheels. 


Name 


Address. 


A  Division  of  Soporior  Soporotor  Company 
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(AD  VERTISEMENT) 


financially,  farmers  would  gain.  Production 
would  be  pulled  into  line  with  demand  and 
the  price  of  corn  would  rise  and  the  nutri¬ 
tional  quality  could  be  improv'ed. 

“We  use  commercial  fertilizer  and  I  hold 
no  particular  brief  for  crop  rotations. 


Easiest  lawn 
care  ever 
with  o4A£ajtA. 

I  mperial 


.MOWKK! 

•  S.N'OW  PLOW! 
•TRACTOR! 


So  easy  to  use!  For  home  or  pro- 
■  /  tessional  use.  Mows  uphill,  down- 
’  hill.  Trims  close  to  walls,  trees, 
shrubs.  22  '  turning  radius. 

/  Powerful  4Vj  h.p.  Clinton  or  Lauson 
y  engine  —  optional  1  2-volt  electric 
starting. 

/  New  26”  Flex-N-Float  rotary 
1/  mower  cuts  tough  weeds,  trims 
lawns  velvety  smooth.  Follows 
contour  of  ground  —  can’t  scalp. 

/  Fingertip  operating  controls;  tip- 
y  toe  clutch  and  brake,  automotive- 
type  steering. 

.  /  Forward  speeds:  2,  3,  4,  5  m.p.h.; 
y  reverse:  2  m.p.h. 

,  Interchangeable  30”  reel  mower, 
1/  bulldozer  blade  and  other  year 
'round  attachments. 


1^- 


-  -\ 


ARIENS  JET  .  .  .  low 

priced  filler  for  home 
gardeners.  All-steel 
tines  till  8”  to  20”. 
Built  for  dependable 


ARIENS  YARDSTER 

.  .  .  easy-to-use  1  2” 
tiller  —  for  home  gar¬ 
deners.  Has  20"  ro¬ 
tary  mower  and  5-gal. 
power  sprayer  attach¬ 
ments. 


For'  full  informotion  see  your 
Ariens  dealer  or  write: 


117  Calumet  Street 
Brillion,  Wisconsin 
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Nature  doesn’t  rotate  crops.  She  carries  one 
crop  to  a  climax.  We  can  do  the  same — if 
we  use  fertilizer,  manure  and  organic  mat¬ 
ter  to  maintain  balanced  fertility  instead  of 
just  throwing  on  fertilizer  salts.” 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole:  Quit  trying 
to  whip  biology  into  high  speed.  This  just 
compounds  our  troubles. 

Let  our  scientists  study  nature  and  seek 
ways  to  return  to  nature’s  automation,  to 
use  a  word  which  has  become  common¬ 
place  in  today’s  vernacular. 

Find  better  tests  for  protein. 

Look  for  the  basic  causes  of  our  nutri¬ 
tional  imbalances  instead  of  being  content 
to  fight  the  symptoms — disease  and  insects. 

Quit  trying  to  by-pass  the  liver  with 
the  hypodermic  needle  and  pills.  If  the 
body  is  given  foods  complete  in  all  the  min¬ 
erals,  vitamins,  etc.,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  supplement  such  a  diet  with  direct  injec¬ 
tions  of  these  vital  substances. 

Always  say  “etc.”  when  we  talk  about 
organic  compounds  being  supposed  to  do 
thus  and  so.  The  whole  field  of  organic 
matter  is  the  50  per  cent  or  more  of  plant 
nutrition  about  which  we  are  still  ignorant. 
We  must  have  more  research  in  this  area. 

Purely  from  a  national  standpoint  of  con¬ 
servation  we  must  learn  to  use  manure  in¬ 
stead  of  disposing  of  it. 

Grant  farmers  a  depletion  allowance 
so  they  can  afford  to  rebuild  soil  fertility. 
“Costs  of  the  technologies  of  soil  treat¬ 
ments  by  various  fertilizers  under  present 
economic  and  taxation  procedures  scarcely 
permit  the  owner  to  maintain  soil  fertility 
at  the  level  for  bulk-production  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  much  less  to  increase  fertility  and 
perpetuate  it  at  the  higher  level  required 
for  protein-rich  crops  of  less  bulk-produc¬ 
tion  per  acre.  At  the  present  time,  only  30 
per  cent  of  the  production  of  major  crops 
results  from  fertility  applied  to  the  soil;  70 
per  cent  represents  exploitation  and  a  very 
small  return  to  the  soil  of  the  food  and 
feed  creating  capital  removed  from  it. 
Viewed  as  the  farmer’s  liquidation  of  his 
productive  capital  (soil  fertility)  by  selling 
on  a  buyer’s  market  and  buying  on  a  seller’s 
market,  the  mining  of  the  soils  means  an 
impermanent  biotic  geography.” 

But  can  we  slow  down  and  still  feed  our 
rapidly-increasing  population? 

“That,”  says  Dr.  Albrecht,  “is  a  question 
I  don’t  consider  myself  smart  enough  to 
answer.  But  this  I  do  know,  if  we  continue 
to  be  satisfied  with  only  the  production  of 
bulk,  no  matter  how  grand  it  looks  it  will 
not  maintain  health  and  eventually  will  not 
even  sustain  life  itself.  But  life,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found,  survives  in  spite  of  us,  not 
because  of  us.  And  I  have  also  found  I 
could  always  ask  more  questions  than  I 
could  answer. 

“My  job  here  is  still  to  hold  up  nature  all 
the  time  as  a  challenge  to  our  thinking.  I’ve 
got  to  see  that  we  pick  up  new  problems 
and  go  on  with  them.” 


Custom  Man  Eugene  Bickel’s  dryer  has 
paid  for  itself  4  times  over . . .  and  “it 
works  as  perfectly  today  as  it  did  6  sea¬ 
sons  and  200,000  bushels  of  grain  ago.” 


Ohio  Custom  Man 

.  .  .  you  name  the  job 
Gene  Bickel  will  do  it. 


By  J.  R.  Warner 

Eugene  Bickel  dries  in  the  vicinity  of 
30,(X)0  to  40,000  bushels  of  wain  a  year; 
yet  he  rarely  finds  time  to  d^  the  nain 
he  raises  on  the  1,000  acres  he  and  his 
brother,  Howard,  farm. 

Strange?  Not  if  you  know  the  Bickels. 
They're  Custom  Men.  If  there’s  a  farm 
job  to  be  done,  the  Bickels  and  their  crew 
of  3  farm  hands  form  a  task  force  that  gets 
the  job  done  .  .  .  quickly  and  efficiently. 

The  Bickels,  who  sometimes  use  1,000 
gallons  of  tractor  gas  a  week,  will  fill  your 
silo,  bale,  combine,  shell,  or  dry  your  grain. 

Time  is  money,  and  the  Bickels  operate 
the  fastest  dryer  in  Clermont  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  counties,  Ohio.  Their  6-year-old  Behlen 
dryer  (see  cover)  “works  as  perfectly  today 
as  it  did  the  day  it  was  bought.” 

Eugene  Bickel,  who  operates  6  farms 
(some  are  22  miles  apart)  relates: 

“I’ve  had  my  Behlen  Dryer  for  6  seasons 
and  I’ve  yet  to  see  a  dryer  that  will  out¬ 
perform  it  .  .  .  economy-wise  or  for  just 
plain  rugged,  trouble-free  service. 

“I’ve  dried  over  200,000  bushels  of  grain 
—com,  wheat,  milo,  and  oats— and  all  I’ve 
replaced  is  a  fan  belt  and  a  gear  that  broke 
a  tooth. 

“And  I’ve  given  my  Behlen  a  real  work¬ 
out,  too.  Many’s  the  time  I’ve  worked 
it  around  the  clock  3  or  4  days  without 
letup. 

“My  Behlen  will  keep  ahead  of  any  2-row 
picker  or  picker  sheller.  It’s  easy  to  load  and 
unload.  It  dries  twice  as  fast  as  several  other 
portable  dryers  around  here.  Several  farm¬ 
ers  who  own  their  own  dryer  hire  me  to 
dry  grain  while  their  own  dryer  sits  idle. 
That  speaks  mighty  highly  of  Behlen.” 

Yes,  after  an  18-hour  day  with  Gene 
Bickel,  we’ll  agree  that  he’s  a  good  farmer 
who  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  owns  one. 

THE  AUTHOR:  J.  R.  Warner  ii  merchandiiing  director 
of  Behlen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Columbuf,  Nebraska. 


AUTOMATION  IN  A  POl  LTRY 
HOUSE 

(Continued  from  pa^e  93) 


eggs  irom  the  hen  to  the  egg  room. 

Basically,  the  nest,  which  was  developed 
by  Carl  Kaegebein  of  Grand  Island,  New 
^'ork,  is  a  roll-away  nest  box  with  the  eggs 
rolling  onto  a  narrow  canvas  belt  which 
moves  them  into  the  egg  room.  The  nests 
run  the  length  of  the  building  on  each  side 
of  the  center  section — birds  enter  them 
from  the  slatted  floors.  There  are  1 10  birds 
to  each  nest.  This  is  more  than  is  recom¬ 
mended  (85  is  ideal),  and  this,  according 
to  Bennett,  accounts  for  some  cracked  eggs. 
“Most  cracks  arc  in  eggs  that  have  been 
nicked  by  the  hen’s  toenail,’’  he  said,  “but 
even  so  we  have  fewer  cracked  eggs  than 
we  got  when  we  hand  gathered.  And  they're 
cleaner.” 


FROM 


The  Only  Book  of  its  Kind  Ever  Published  —  CXit- 
lines  and  illustrates  all  ASC  and  CCC  grain 
storage  rules  and  regulations  in  one  easy-to- 
read  book . . .  Gives  step-by-step  details  how 
and  where  to  apply  for  an  80%  loan  in  order 
to  build  a  grain  storage  structure . . .  tells 
you  when  loan  payments  can  be  deferred  for 
from  1  to  5  years . . .  handy  charts  and  pic¬ 
tures  show  you  the  capacity  of  all  types  of 
grain  storage  structures.  Many  related  sub¬ 
jects  covered  in  36-fact-packed  pages. 


Get  this  Free  Book  at  your  BehUn 
Dealer's  One-Stop  Grain  Condition¬ 
ing  and  Groin  Storage  Headquarters; 
or,  write  Dept.  F-12,  Behlen  Mfg.  Co., 
Columbus,  Nebr. 


Farm  Better  in  '60  with  Behlen  Products 

Rugged  All-Purpose  Curvet  Solely  StorM  Grain— Machinery 


Gathering  Eggs  by  Machine 

Bennett’s  routine  with  eggs  is  simple.  M 
7:15  a.m.  he  comes  to  work  and  starts  the 
belt  running  on  each  of  the  long  nests.  The 
hens  have  been  up  since  4  a.m.  and  also 
a  few  eggs  were  laid  the  night  before,  after 
the  belt  line  was  turned  off,  so  he  gets  a 
flush  of  around  1,800  eggs  in  the  morning. 
In  the  winter,  when  the  hatchery  demands 
all  of  the  good  eggs,  Bennett  grades  and 
Hacks  directly  into  the  case,  setting  aside 
ofT-size  and  dirty  eggs. 

In  the  summer,  when  more  eggs  are  sold 
on  the  market,  he  puts  them  in  washing 
baskets  and  the  eggs  are  then  washed  and 
automatically  graded  before  packing.  After 
he  has  packed  for  an  hour  in  the  morning, 
he  takes  a  basket  and  goes  through  the  coop 
picking  up  floor  eggs  and  checking  nests  to 
see  that  eggs  have  rolled  onto  the  belt.  This 
tour  takes  about  15  minutes. 

About  every  45  minutes  during  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  goes  back  to  the  egg  room  and  packs 
the  eggs  which  have  been  delivered  to  the 
storage  table  at  the  end  of  the  belt.  During 
the  afternoon,  this  chore  comes  every  hour 
and  a  half.  At  four  p.m.  he  turns  off  the  belt 
for  the  day.  At  noon  and  at  around  three, 
Bennett  makes  another  tour  of  the  coop  to 
pick  up  floor  eggs  and  check  the  nests.  He 
may  get  three  or  four  dozen  on  such  a  trip. 
“VVe  like  to  keep  the  floor  eggs  picked  up 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  chief  one  is  to 
keep  the  hens  from  making  a  habit  of  laying 
on  the  floor,”  Bennett  said.  “I’ve  seen  a 
number  of  these  automatic  nests  out  back 


Built  of  heavy-gauge,  deep-corru¬ 
gated  steel,  the  Curvet  packs  its 
strength  in  the  wall.  Costs  30% 
less  than  most  straight-walled 
buildings;  yet,  safely  stores  bump¬ 
er  yields  .  .  .  parks  the  biggest 
implements.  Use  for  cattle,  hogs, 
hay,  etc.  In  40'  widths;  length 
unlimited.  Expands  easily.  Special 
drying  floors.  Grain  bulkheads. 


Nuw  Weathur-TIght  Grain  Tank 
Succtssor  to  Old-Fashioned  Groin  Bins 


Exclusive  weather-tight 
Eave-Seal  makes  "Steep- 
Pitch"  Roof  a  structural 
part  of  tank.  Fill  to  peak 
without  leveling  by  hand. 
Deep-corrugated  vertical 
panels  sealed  against 
weather,  insects.  Large 
doors.  Special  drying  sys¬ 
tems.  950-15,000  bu. 


Portnblo  Behlen  Groin  Dryer 
Keeps  Ahood  of  Honrost  Crows 


Constructed  of  heavy-duty  No.  2-gauge 
Bar  Mesh  Steel.  Galvanized  with  up  to 
6  times  normal  amount  of  zinc  —  after 
welding  — to  deny  rust  a  place  to  start. 
Exclusive  "Steep-Pitch"  roof  fills  to 
peak  without  hand  leveling.  Extra-wide 
crib  doors.  From  611  to  1940  bu. 


Powerful  burner  delivers  up  to  4,250,000 
BTU  per  hour.  Rugged  Axial-Vane  fan  forces 
up  to  78  cu.  ft.  of  heat-charged,  drying  air 
through  every  bushel  every  minute.  Port¬ 
able.  Batch-Type  in  250,  375,  500,  and 
750-bu.  capacities.  Use  PTO  or  electric 
motor.  Burn  LP  or  natural  gas. 


Aeration  Ventilators 

Fans  a  Tunnels 


Can  you  afford  to  pass  up  that  much  EXTRA 
weight?  Hybrid  calves  from  Hereford  or 
Angus  cows  by  CHAROLLAISE  bulls  are 
weighing  100  pounds  more  at  weaning — 200 
pounds  more  as  yearlings.  Our  CHAROL¬ 
LAISE  cattle  are  sensibly  priced.  For  proof 
of  performance  write  or  phonl. 


For  full  informotion,  dooUr's  nomo,  writ* 


Manufacturing  Co 

Dupt.  F-12  Columbus,  Nobraska 

PhoM:  LOcatt  4-3111 


HART-SAW  AUTOMATED  POULTRY  HOUSE 

on  the  Fred  Posswoter  Form,  Spencerville,  Ind. 


Where  one  man  can  now  handle  5000  layers  in  less  than  3  hrs.  per  day! 


The  Hart-Saw  House  is  built  from  top  to 
bottom,  front  to  back,  for  utmost  conveni¬ 
ence — truly  “push  button”  poultry  farm¬ 
ing.  Designed  for  top  layer  performance, 
too!  Feeders,  waterers,  nests,  cleaners, 
temperature,  humidity  and  li^t  control — 
all  are  scientifically  engineered  for 
increased  egg  production,  greater  feed 
conversion — more  profit  dollars. 

The  Hart-Saw  House  is  sized  to  meet 
your  requirements.  40  lineal  feet  per  1000 
birds  —  houses  to  10,000  bird  capacity. 

Erected  quickly,  completely,  neatly  on 
your  property.  Check  these  features  30 
year  warranty  aluminum  roof — fully  in¬ 
sulated,  modular  panel  walls,  automatic 
balanced  ventilation,  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  and  waterers, 

Hart-Saw  SLATTICE 
FLOOR,  NEST-O-MATIC 

HARTSOUGH  MAHUFACTURIHG  CO. 

WALKERTON,  INDIANA  •  TELEPHONE  86 


laying  nests,  COLLECT-O-MATIC  egg 
gathering  belt,  automatic  pit  cleaner,  egg 
grading  room  and  automatic  cooling  room. 


It’s  terrific,  yet  costs  much  less  than  you 
think.  Write  or  phone  for  the  complete 
Hart-Saw  House  story! 


FOR  FORAGE  HANDLING 

YOU’RE  WAY  AHEAD  WITH 
PAPEC  UNITS 


When  it  comes  to  systems  for  forage  handling, 
you’re  way  ahead  with  Papec  equipment. 
Ahead  because  of  Papec  year  in  and  year  out 
operating  dependability.  Ahead  because  of 
Papec’s  prices  that  make  sense. 

Papec  Forage  Harvesters,  Crop  Blowers,  Self- 
Unloading  Wagons,  Silo  Unloaders  and  other 
units  are  wonderful  time  and  labor  savers  in 
themselves.  Best  of  all,  each  will  fit  ideally 
into  your  complete  system  for  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  with  minimum  labor  and  cost. 

For  the  whole  story,  see  your  Papec  dealer 
or  write. 


PAPEC 


MACHINE  COMPANY 
Shortsville,  N.Y. 


Self-Un(oadin|  Wagon 


•  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

•  CROP  BLOWERS 

•  HAMMER  MILLS 

•  ROLLER  MILLS 

•  CROP  DRYERS 

•  FIELD  SPRAYERS 

•  ELEVATORS 

•  UTILITY  HARVESTERS 

•  SILO  UNLOADERS 

•  PORTABLE  FEED  MIXERS 

•  SELF-UNLOADING  WAGONS 


THE  BEST  IN  FEED  AND  FORAGE  EQUIPMENT 


of  barns  where  farmers  put  them  when  they 
couldn’t  make  them  work.  We  haven’t  had 
any  trouble  with  them.  When  we  start  birds 
in  the  coop,  we  don’t  put  any  bedding  on 
the  middle  section  floor,  and  we  put  litter 
in  each  of  the  nests.  They  can’t  be  used 
automatically  then,  but  in  a  few  days  they 
have  got  the  habit  of  using  them  and  we 
pull  out  the  nest  material  and  start  the  belt 
nmning.  We  have  moved  hens  which  were 
in  full  production  in  here  and  they  didn’t 
seem  to  mind  the  change  from  the  ten-hole 
nests  to  these  automatic  ones. 

Costs  and  Savings 

Bob  Marshall  summarized  the  operation: 
“The  building  alone  cost  us  $22,047  with 
the  plumbing  and  electricity  installed.  The 
equipment  was  $12,571.  This  gave  us  a  cost 
of  $3.14  per  square  foot  or  around  $3.64 
per  bird  when  we  have  9,500  birds.  The 
cost  of  electricity  for  operating  the  house 
makes  an  interesting  problem  in  economics. 
The  electric  company  has  figured  that  the 
amount  we  save  on  lighting  on  a  per-bird 
basis  more  than  pays  for  the  operation  of 
the  equipment.  The  reason  we  save  on 
lighting  over  a  conventional  house  is  that 
we  put  three  birds  in  the  floor  space  the 
conventional  house  has  for  one.  And  one 
of  the  reasons  we  can  do  this,  of  course,  is 
the  good  automatic  ventilation.  The  venti¬ 
lation  system  cost  $1,480;  it  is  a  Vent-O- 
Matic  manufactured  by  the  Tuscarora 
Electric  Mfg.  Co.  of  Laceyville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Some  of  our  specific  electric  costs  we 
know.  Egg-gathering  costs  us  1 1  J/a  cents  a 
day;  feeders  cost  16  cents,  and  ventilation 
9  cents.  We  have  never  put  a  meter  on  the 
coop  cleaners  but  I  guess  it  would  run 
around  6  cents  a  day  to  operate. 

“One  very  important  aspect  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  effect  on  the  birds,”  Marshall 
continued.  “I  am  convinced  the  birds  do 
much  better  here  than  in  a  conventional 
coop.  We  feared  there  would  be  more  pick- 
outs.  We  were  wrong — there  have  been  less 
than  a  tenth  of  one  per  cent  and  we  don’t 
de-beak.  Mortality  losses  are  somewhat  less 
than  in  our  conventionally-housed  flocks. 
Laying  is  holding  up  above  70  per  cent  even 
though  half  the  flock  has  been  laying  for 
18  months.  Hatchability  is  fully  as  high  as 
with  our  other  birds.  And  feed  conversion 
is  good — though  trying  to  figure  an  exact 
feed  conversion  where  you  have  seven  roost¬ 
ers  to  every  100  hens  is  next  to  impossible. 


CONTROL 


YOUR  POULTRY  FEEDING 
with  CYCLONE 
Adjustable  Hanging  Feeders 

Simple  spin  type  adjustment, 

with  tapered  cylinder  and  cone 

center  designed  to  give  positive 

feed  supply  control.  Pan  shaped 

for  best  feeding.  Rope  adjust¬ 
ment  for  height.  Anti-roost 
guard  included.  Available  in  35 

and  50  lbs.  capacities.  Send  for 

Free  catalog  of  complete  poultry 

supply  line. 


THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO.  •  PhoRt  S8  •  Urbana,  Ind. 
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Some  Changes 

“The  house  is  all  that  we  hoped  it  would 
be,”  Marshall  concluded,  “but  if  we  had  it 
to  do  over  again  we’d  make  some  changes. 
We  would  put  in  just  half  the  windows  and 
would  use  half  the  insulation  and  save  our¬ 
selves  $2,000.  I  also  think  we’d  make  the 
house  around  10  feet  narrower  and  lengthen 
it  about  40  feet.  That  would  give  us  a  little 
more  room  for  nests.  One  thing  we  plan  to 
change  is  the  waterers.  They  now  run 
lengthwise,  parallel  to  the  feeders;  we’re 
going  to  set  them  crosswise  of  the  slatted 
floors.  This  way  we  will  supply  more  water¬ 
ing  area  per  bird.” 

At  GLF,  the  co-op  where  Marshall  buys 
much  of  the  feed,  the  director  of  research, 
J.  \V.  Stiles,  said,  “We  have  watched  the 
Marshall  house  closely  and  are  sjjonsoring 
research  by  both  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania 
on  different  aspects  of  the  house  and  equip¬ 
ment.  I  think  the  Marshall  house  is  a  real 
advance.  I  also  feel  we  will  go  on  from 
here.  Just  as  an  example,  I  suspect  the  next 
move  might  be  to  combine  the  automatic 
egg-gatherer  with  an  automatic  washer  and 
grader.  With  the  eggs  organized  into  grades, 
it  might  then  be  possible  to  use  a  vacuum 
lift  (such  as  the  one  Marshall  uses  to  un¬ 
load  cases  of  hatching  eggs)  to  lift  out  three 
dozen  eggs  at  a  time  and  cut  egg-handling 
time  still  further.  One  thing  is  sure.  We 
aren’t  going  to  stop  changing  and 
improving.” 


Produce  your  own  feed  from  your  own  forage 


Records  show  that  you  can  save  up  to  80 
percent  of  protein  supplement  cost  by  feeding 
dehydrated  alfalfa  made  into  pellets. 

Using  a  Heil  dehydrator  to  dry  chopped  hay 
before  pelleting  preserves  nutrients  that  are 
often  leached  out  of  the  hay  by  wet  weather. 
Fed  to  livestock,  these  pellets  take  the  place 
of  protein  supplement.  Beef  cattle  show  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  gain  and  dairy  cows  show 
production  increases  up  to  15  percent. 

A  flash  of  hot  air  from  a  Heil  dehydrator 
preserves  alfalfa  or  other  forage  .  .  .  fixes 
quality  at  the  peak  of  nutritive  value  .  .  . 
puts  crop  in  best  condition  for  pelleting.  In 
addition,  dehydrating  adds  about  10  percent 


to  the  yield  per  acre.  You  save  all  the  crop 
—  leaf  shattering  and  weather  losses  are  pre¬ 
vented —  and  an  extra  cutting  is  usually  pos¬ 
sible.  You  can  make  hay  every  day  .  .  .  even 
when  it’s  drizzling. 

Save  valuable  protein.  Vitamin  A  and  other  health 
and  growth  factors  in  your  hay  with  the  Ardrier 
Farm  and  Ranch  Dehydrator.  Write,  wire  or  coll 


MIgHlEIIlkm. 

(Manufactunrs  of  fho  Arnold  Dryor) 
3000  W.  Montana  Street 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


THE  HEIL  CO.,  3000  W.  Montano  St. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  more  information: 

□  For  forms  with  100-S00  acres 
of  forage  crops. 

□  For  forms  with  SOO-1,000  acres 
of  forage  crops. 

□  For  farms  with  1 ,000  oi  more 
acres  of  forage  crops. 


RFD  or  Street 


Make  More -Keep  More 

with 


2^TORMOR 
BATCH  DRYERS 
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SIZES 


750  Bushels 
1000  Bushels 
1250  Bushels 


Better  drying  at  less  expense 
is  truly  yours  with  a  Stormor. 

Here's  why: 

It  removes  an  average  of  2 
percentage  points  of  mois-  ^ 
ture  per  hour  from  shelled 
corn — at  a  cost  of  only  a 
penny  per  bushel  for  every 
five  points  of  moisture  re¬ 


moved. 

Operating  at  only  140  degrees  of  heat,  a  Stormor  removes  only 
the  moisture — leaves  no  odor  or  discoloration.  Grain  isn’t 
cracked,  either. 

A  Stormor  saves  you  time  and  labor,  too,  because  its  big 
capacity  and  automatic  safety  controls  eliminate  the  need 
for  constant  attention. 


Equipped  with  36"  fan  and  4,000,000 
BTU  burner.  Operates  off  10  HE 
motor  or  tractor  PTO. 


2^TORMOR 

The  lowest  cost  way  to  store  and 
condition  your  grain  ...  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Stormor  steel  bins  plus 
automatic  humidity  control.  Spe¬ 
cial  drying  fans  and  supplemental 
heat  units  maintain  ideal  tem¬ 
perature  and  moisture  regardless 
of  outside  weather. 

Bins  made  of  heaviest  gauge  cor¬ 
rugated,  galvanized  wall  sheets  in 
a  full  range  of  sizes  from  1,000 
bushels  to  20,000  bushels.  Bins 
and  drying  equipment  may  be 
purchased  separately  or  as  com¬ 
plete  units 


2^TORMOR 

STEEL  CRIBS 

Thousands  of  unique  louvered  per¬ 
forations  permit  natural  air  circu¬ 
lation  while  protecting  grain  against 
wind,  rain,  snow  and  rodents.  Can 
be  equipped  with  center  ventilator 
tube,  fan  and  supplemental  heat 
unit  for  high  moisture  corn.  Six 
sizes,  500  bu.  to  1800  bu. 


RUSH  COUPON  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


^om^TleaTer  and  KiTfrihutor  Areas  Cpen 

FREMONT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  Q-l,  Box  348  Fremont,  Nebraska 

Please  send  information  on  Stormor 

□  batch  dryer  □  steel  bins  □  distributorship 

□  steel  cribs  □  fans  and  heat  units  □  dealership 

NAME _ _ _ 


ADDRESS  OR  RED. 
CITY 


L... 
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AUTOMATION  OF  A  DAIRY  FARM 

{Continued  from  page  82) 

and  the  molasses  is  an  appetizer  and  has  therapeutic  value  as  well. 

The  chopped  hay  is  stored  in  a  mow  finisher  overhead;  each 
cow  is  fed  from  80  to  100  pounds  of  grass  silage  daily  and  all  the 
mow-cured  hay  she  will  eat.  One  of  several  doors  in  the  ceiling  is 
opened,  and  the  hay  pushed  into  the  chain  conveyor.  Otherwise  the 
routine  is  the  same  as  for  silage.  When  the  concentrate  is  finished, 
and  the  cows  start  on  their  silage  or  chopped  hay,  the  fast  eaters 
finish  early.  Then  Culver  can  switch  the  conveyor  to  slow  speed,  and 
the  feed  rotates  so  the  good  feeders  have  a  chance  to  clean  up  what 
the  poor  feeders  have  left — “barn  grazing,”  Culver  calls  it.  This 
system  keeps  roughage  waste  to  a  minimum. 

“People  said  the  cows  nearest  the  silo  would  get  more,  as  the 
feed  reached  them  first.  But  one  day  I  put  a  bushel  of  silage  on 
the  chain  and  ran  it  in  high  speed.  It  went  around  three  times 
before  they  finished  it.  Each  cow  manages  only  one  small  bite.” 

Four-inch  Mattress 

The  4-foot  stanchions  are  bedded  with  sawdust.  Two  two-by-fours, 
nailed  to  each  other  and  bolted  to  the  floor,  keep  the  sawdust  out 
of  the  gutter,  and  hold  a  four-inch  padded  bed  under  each  animal. 
An  inverted  V-tube  adjusted  for  her  height  and  length  passes  over 
the  nape  of  each  cow’s  neck.  A  hook  can  be  fastened  to  each  cow’s 
collar.  The  V-tube  and  the  short  stall  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  dung  to  fall  anywhere  except  in  the  gutter.  They  are  made  by 
the  Girton  Manufacturing  Company,  Millville,  Pa.  In  summer, 
only  the  heifers  are  secured ;  the  cows  know  their  stalls,  and  stand 
quietly  to  be  milked.  The  cleaner  is  seldom  run  more  than  once 
a  day,  even  in  winter.  The  gutters  are  14  inches  deep. 

Bulk  Handling 

In  1957,  Culver  put  in  a  600-gallon  bulk  milk  tank.  The  tank  and 
milking  house  equipment  cost  about  $4,400.  But  the  higher  rate 
for  bulk  milk  paid  off  their  cost  in  two  years  and  fiv'e  months. 

The  next  step  came  last  spring  when  Culver  asked  Morris  Fas- 
sett,  his  veteran  hired  hand,  to  take  his  choice — silo  unloader  or 
pipeline  milking.  “I  picked  the  unloader,”  said  Fassett.  “With  this 
our  feed  line  would  be  almost  completely  automatic.” 

Culver  cut  in,  smiling,  “If  I  could  get  a  pipeline  so  one  man 
could  do  the  milking,  and  still  keep  accurate  records,  I  could  take 
one  of  these  men  out  of  the  barn.  Weighing  the  milk  is  the  prob¬ 
lem.  I  just  haven’t  seen  an  in-line  milk  weigher  I  liked.  I’ve  got 
to  be  sure  about  it  before  I  spend  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  on 
a  pipeline.” 

At  present  both  hired  hands  milk  every  day.  The  milk  from 
ev'erv'  cow  is  weighed  and  recorded,  every  morning  and  night.  Each 
side  of  the  barn  has  a  vacuum  pump.  These  are  on  independent 
lines  and  both  are  used  normally.  However,  a  valve  connects  the 
two  separate  lines,  and  can  be  opened  so  that  one  pump  can  work 
both  lines  in  an  emergency.  Used  in  this  way  either  pump  will 
handle  three  machines.  Thus  if  either  pump  fails,  milking  is  not 
delayed.  The  two  small  pumps  cost  only  $50  more  than  a  single 
large  pump.  Culver  is  proud  of  the  insurance  they  give  him. 

Another  precaution  against  the  whims  of  mechanical  failure  is 
the  stand-by  generator.  Culver  bought  a  used  generator  and  con¬ 
verted  it  to  pto  drive,  and,  installed  with  a  double-throw  switch, 
the  generator  can  supply  both  house  and  barn.  It  has  been  used 
twice.  The  dates,  November  20,  1958  and  March  6,  1959,  are 
pencilled  on  the  generator  casing. 

All  the  switches  are  overload-protected — they  snap  off  if  a 
motor’s  power  demand  rises  because  of  blockage  or  failure.  This 
can  save  fuses  and  prevent  fire. 

The  Cost,  and  the  Saving 

Ralph  Culver  knows  to  a  penny  what  every  installation  cost.  The 
first  step  to  chopped  hay,  in  1945  was  $621.14  for  the  barn  hay 
drier — the  fan  for  cold-air  drying  and  some  barn  alterations  with 
farm  labor  and  some  home  lumber.  The  field  chopper  cost  $900. 
The  silo  and  bulk  concentrate  tank,  built  in  1954,  cost  $3,502. 
Culver  fills  the  silo  and  the  haymow  with  three  Fox  self-unloading 
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NOCULIZEjD  Alfalfa  seed 

TIIAOC*MAl»K  RCO. 


now  proved  on  1  million  acres 


Already  inoculated 
and  ready  to  plant, 
NOCULIZED  seed  is 

TAAPK'MARK  ACO. 

revolutionary  research 
break-through. 


Hailed  as  a  revolutionary  research  break¬ 
through  when  introduced  in  the  spring  of  1959, 
NOCULIZED  alfalfa  seed  has  now  proven  itself  on 
over  1  million  acres.  It  has  been  planted,  tested  and 
examined  on  farms  from  coast  to  coast. 

Farmers  have  long  known  the  reason — and  the 
need — for  inoculating  alfalfa  seed.  Alfalfa  plants  need 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  to  grow — and  add  nitrogen 
to  the  soil.  Inoculation  of  alfalfa  seed  prior  to  plant¬ 
ing  has  been  recommended  for  a  half  century. 

Inoculating  legume  seed  on  the  farm  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  problem,  however.  When  applied  by  common 
farm  methods,  bacteria  die  in  a  few  hours  so  seed  has 
to  be  planted  within  6  hours  after  it  is  inoculated. 

When  the  inoculant  is  mixed  with  liquid  and  put 
on  the  seed,  many  farmers  find  the  seed  does  not  flow 
or  plant  evenly.  And  when  the  inoculant  is  applied 
in  a  dry  powder  its  effectiveness  is  greatly  reduced. 

Too,  hand  inoculation  takes  valuable  time  during 
the  spring  planting  rush.  Also,  many  farmers  dislike 
the  messy  chore.  As  a  result,  many  legume  plantings 
are  either  poorly  inoculated  or  not  inoculated  at  all 
prior  to  planting.  Now  all  that  is  changed  as  a  result 
of  this  research  development. 

Entirely  New  Concept 

NOCULIZED  alfalfa  seed  is  already  inoculated 
with  specially  selected,  nitrogen-fixing  strains  of  bac¬ 
teria  w/ien  farmers  get  it.  They  can  plant  the  seed 
immediately  or  do  it  months  later  and  still  be  sure 
of  effective  nodulation. 

NOCULIZED  seed  can  be  planted  easier  and  more 


accurately  than  any  seed  inoculated  by  conventional 
methods  or  with  coating  materials.  It  feeds  through 
your  seeder  just  like  alfalfa  seed  that  is  not  inoculated. 

Yes,  now  that 
pre-inoculation  has 
been  proven  pos¬ 
sible,  there  will  be 
imitations.  But  gen¬ 
uine,  revolutionary 
NOCULIZED  seed 
is  the  only  seed 
that  offers  prac¬ 
tical,  safe,  long- 
lasting  inoculation 
and  smooth  planting. 

With  9  years  of 
specific  develop¬ 
ment  research — 
and  2  years  of  on- 
the-farm  testing — 
behind  it,  NOCU¬ 
LIZED  seed  is  the 
only  proven  pre¬ 
inoculated  seed  available  to  you  today.  It  has  now 
been  planted  on  over  1  million  farm  acres. 

Where  available  this  past  year,  farmers  insisted  on 
pre-inoculated  NOCULIZED  seed. 

This  year,  quality  seedsmen  throughout  the  United 
States  will  have  NOCULIZED  alfalfa  seed.  You  will 
be  able  to  get  NOCULIZED  seed  in  your  favorite 
brand.  NOCULIZED  seed:  P.O.  Box  959,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota. 


4  basic  steps 

in  NOCULIZED  process 


1.  The  seed  is  first  proc¬ 
essed  to  make  the  seed 
coat  more  permeable. 


2.  A  liquid  suspension  of 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  is 
applied  to  seed. 


3.  Vacuum  forces  the 
bacteria  inside  the  seed 
—they’re  protected,  alive. 


4.  The  seed  is  now  ready 
for  bagging  and  planting 
months  later. 
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The  Modern  Key  to 

%  DAIRY 
^  PROFITS 


MILK-o-METERi 


by  over  75,000  cows  in  commer¬ 
cial  dairy  herds. 

FOR  EXAMPLE:  "My  herd  aver¬ 
ages  180  cows.  I've  been  feeding 
Protamane  for  10  months.  Herd 
health  is  improved  and  my 
monthly  herd  milk  production  is 
up  24.9%.  This  is  proved  by  my 


PROVED 


■Edward  R.  Fagur)des 
Los  Banos,  Calif. 


TECHNICAL  INDUSTRIES 

2711  S.W.  2nd  Avenue 
FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLORIDA 


wagons.  The  roughage  feeder  and  the  gut¬ 
ter  cleaner,  both  installed  in  January  1956, 
cost  about  $3,000.  At  the  same  time  mod¬ 
ernization  to  the  barn  cost  $9,717.  This  in¬ 
cluded  lengthening  the  bam  from  16  to  25 
cows  a  side,  and  laying  the  concrete  and 
shoring  the  floor  for  more  chopped-hay 
storage  above.  Thermopane  windows,  and 
concrete  block  extension  for  the  manure 
loader  were  all  included  in  this  cost.  The 
fifty  stanchions  cost  $1,516,  and  two  large 
fans,  for  cooling  in  summer  and  fitted  with 
thermostats  to  control  the  heat  in  winter, 
cost  $650.  One  ventilator  runs  constantly 
and  automatically  controls  the  amount  of 
air  moved  as  requirements  change  in  the 
building.  A  large  fan  can  move  extra  air  in 
warm  weather.  This  “Vent-O-Matic”  sys¬ 
tem  is  manufactured  by  Tuscarora  Electric 


The  hormone,  Protamone,  raises  thyroxin  to 
optimal  level  in  the  bloodstream.  Thus  the 
eow,  when  fed  sufficient  high-energy  feed 
converts  this  extra  feed  into  extra  milk  and 
butterfat. 


Milk-o-Meter  is  the  first  and 
only  weighing  and  sampling 
device  approved  for  all  official 
testing,  DHIA,  HIR,  etc.  Sov#S 
time,  labor  and  money. 

Eliminates  weigh  cans  and  jugs. 
Provides  better  herd  records 
through  greater  accuracy. 

Proven  on  all  makes  of  milking 
machines  in  stanchion  or 
parlor  installations. 

See  your  Milking  Machine  Dealer 
or  Mail  Coupon  Today 


Name. 


Address. 


1125  BO.  OF  TRADE  BLDG.  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


•BM  MIlMNO 


Gravity  fills  the  feed  cart  from  overhead 
bins ;  the  cart  is  raised  and  lowered  by  motor. 


Mfg.  Co.,  Laceyville,  Pa.  The  May  1957 
installation  of  the  bulk  milk  tank  and  the 
milking  house  heat  and  piping  cost  $4,389. 
The  trolley  car  and  overhead  rail  for  han¬ 
dling  the  concentrate  was  bought  used,  and 
by  the  time  it  was  installed  and  equipped 
it  stood  on  the  books  at  $127.  The  silo  un¬ 
loader,  installed  last  spring,  was  an  experi¬ 
mental  model  from  Cornell  Manufactur¬ 
ing.  It  had  to  be  returned  to  the  plant  for 
alterations  and  isn’t  “charged”  as  yet. 

The  operational  costs  are  low.  Electricity 
costs  are  below  normal  as  Culver  has  an 
off-peak  meter  giving  him  juice  for  1.33 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  one  cent  lower 
than  the  regular  price.  This  he  can  use  for 
his  bulk  cooler,  building  up  ice  in  the  off- 
peak  hours  at  night.  However,  a  new  owner 
for  the  farm  would  no  longer  be  allowed 
the  off-peak  meter.  Culver’s  monthly  elec¬ 
tricity  bill  is  around  $50  for  farm  and  home. 

What  did  the  automation  save?  Culver 
answered,  “I  have  the  same  operation,  but 
I’ve  added  18  milking  cows  and  cut  down 
to  two  men.  I  used  to  need  four.  We  cut 
our  barn  manpower  in  half.  I  used  to  have 
a  man  full-time  in  the  bam,  and  extra  help 
with  chores.  Now  these  two  probably  aver¬ 
age  6  hours  a  day  each  in  the  barn,  more  in 


action 

/i^\  keeps  teat  OPEN 
^'4  ...speeds  HEALING 

»  ■  ')  Naylor  Dilators  promote 

natural  milkin,'  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALI.V  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
Bow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICAI.I.V  —  Sulfathiazole 
i'n  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action— directly 

at  site  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write : 

/  H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

">•0^  — ^  A  A 

Linepki.—  $1.00 
:SIu  /  Trial  pkf.  —  SOf' 


Groin-O-Vator  25DS  with  double  swivel  auger 

When  you  use  the  Grain-O-Vator  you’re  joining 
with  thousands  of  other  farmers  who’ve  let 
Grain-O-Vator  take  the  hard  work  out  of  feed 
and  grain  handling.  Like  them,  too,  you’ll  be 
highly  satisfied  with  Grain-O-Vator  versatility. 
You  can  haul,  unload,  elevate.  You  can  use  it 
with  combine  or  picker-sheller.  You  can  fill 
feed  bunks  and  self  feeders  over  fences.  You 
can  even  do  simple  mixing  jobs.  And  Grain-O- 
Vators  really  stand  up  to  rough  use.  Quality 
construction  is  responsible  for  that. 

All  in  all  you’ll  find  Grain-O-Vator  mighty 
handy  around  your  farm.  See  the  complete  line 
at  your  Grain-O-Vator  ynDTu  aiirDirAkl 
dealer’s  today.  Or 
write  us  for  informa-  MFG.  GO. 

tion.  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
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winter,  less  in  summer.  That  includes  hauling  bedding,  spreading 
the  manure,  and  maybe  most  of  the  extra  time  with  heifers  and 
calves,  which  is  heaviest  in  the  fall.” 

Culver  now  handles  his  farm — all  grassland — with  two  men  plus 
100  to  150  hours  of  help  in  the  peak  of  the  hay  and  silage  season. 

What  changes  would  he  make  if  he  had  the  chance?  Ralph  Cul¬ 
ver  shook  his  head.  “We  had  a  big  plan  to  begin  with,  we  followed 
it  and  I  don’t  think  I’d  make  any  big  changes.  I  don’t  know  how  I 
could  save  more  steps  or  cut  out  more  back  work — although  we 
talk  about  a  bulk  bin  for  the  sawdust  to  make  that  a  little  easier  to 
handle.  It  takes  about  a  truckload  to  bed  them  down.”  He  paused 
and  thought.  “Of  course,  if  I  were  going  to  build  all  new  today — 
from  the  ground  up — I  don’t  know  if  I’d  go  into  stanchions  or  not. 
I’d  have  to  figure  that  out.  But  remember,  this  was  an  old  barn. 
And  there  are  some  advantages  to  the  stanchion.  There  are  still 
things  around  a  dairy  you  have  to  do  in  a  stall,  like  insemination. 
The  colostrum  is  one  thing  that  has  to  be  separate,  and  I  can  give 
a  heifer  a  little  extra  attention  when  she  is  tied  in  a  stall. 

“Of  course,  we’ve  made  mistakes.  One  is  this  concrete.”  He 


USE  THIS 

POWER  CHORING 
CHECK  LIST 

to  find  out  how  Jamesway  push-button  equipment 
cuts  your  chore-time  costs  and  labor 


MILK  PRODUCTION 


CATTLE  FEEDING  AND  CLEAN-UP 


kicked  the  floor.  “This  alley  is  brushed  concrete,  and  it’s  slippery. 
A  cow  comes  in,  and  makes  a  little  jump  to  clear  the  gutter,  and 
she  slips.  The  sawdust  helps,  but  not  enough.  The  old  floors  were 
corrugated — but  the  trouble  with  them  was  you  couldn’t  scrape 
them  clean.  If  I  could  get  a  rubber  coating  I  think  I  would  use  it.” 

Ralph  Culver,  busy,  energetic,  and  proud  of  his  farm,  can  justify 
every  step  he  made  in  cold,  hard  economics.  But  his  hired  man, 
Morris  Fassett,  summed  up  the  whole  plan  as  he  leaned  against  the 
trolley  cart,  scoop  in  hand,  and  edged  some  spilled  feed  towards  a 
heifer.  “This  feeder,”  Fassett  said,  “was  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  ever  happened.  It  saves  work.”  Then  he  looked  up  and  smiled. 
“You  ever  try  to  handle  chopped  hay  with  a  fork?” 
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COMPACT. ..EASY  TO  HANDLE... LITTLE  GIANT  HAS 
BIG  SAW  FEATURES 


F//?Sr  IN  POWER  CHORING, 


Here  is  a  work-saving  lool  you  can  use  for 
dozens  of  jobs.  CompacL . . .  easy  Lo  use,  ihe 
LITTLE  GIANT  gives  you  the  quality  and  dependability  for  which 
Titan  is  famous.  Equipp>ed  with  a  precision  built  engine  with  anti¬ 
friction  bearings,  big  gas  tank,  recoil  starter,  multi-position  carburetor, 
easy  action  thumb  oiler,  one  piece  tubular  steel  handle,  automatic 
clutch  and  many  other  TITAN  features  that  make  the  LITTLE 
GIANT  such  a  big  value.  Come  in  and  try  the  "Little  Giant"  .  .  . 
you'll  see  why  campers,  farmers  and  wood  cutters  are  getting  big  results 
for  a  low-low  price. 


Check  the  red  boxes  ond  mail  us  this  ad  far  mare  infarmation  on  Jamesway 
Power  Charing  equipment.  JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  FT.  ATKINSON,  WIS. 


Name 


Address 


"  ENGINE  CORPORA  TION 

407  Marion  Ave. ,  South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  ® 


Town 


OXYGEN-FREE  STORAGE 


Co. 

914  Broadway  •  Salem,  Ohio 


NET  MORE  IN  ’60 
{Continued  from  page  51 ) 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  yon  start  out 
with  a  clean  slate.  Certain  costs  are  fixed 
against  the  farm  operation  as  a  whole.  As 
production  is  expanded  from  zero,  your 
objective  is  to  lower  per  unit  costs  by 
spreading  the  overhead  over  enough  bush¬ 
els  of  grain  or  enough  head  of  livestock 
to  show  a  profit  after  paying  the  vari¬ 
able  costs.  Eventually,  however,  you  run 
head-on  into  the  principle  of  diminishing 
returns,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
spread  overhead  any  farther.  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  your  planning  should  be  to  add 
resources  just  as  long  as  the  added  resource 
is  greater  than  the  added  cost — even  if 
total  costs  per  bushel  or  per  head  of  live¬ 
stock  increase. 

From  here  on,  the  requirements  of  top 
management  begin  to  multiply.  The  next 
principle  you  must  work  is  called — 


A  SILVER  SHIELD  ONLY  $8000 

21  ft.  X  50  ft.  Storage  bin  completely  erected 

Comparable  units  cost  from  $10,000  to  $12,000. 
This  low  price  includes  all  equipment  shown. 
Only  finest  Zinegrip  Steel  and  top-quality  power 
unloading  equipment  used. 

Proved  Way  to  Save  All  the  Feed  Value  and  Cut 
Labor  Costs.  Silver  Shield  High  Moisture  Bins 
seal  out  oxygen,  eliminate  heating  and  destruc¬ 
tive  mold,  seal  in  valuable  juices  of  corn,  or  other 
grain  crops. 

On  many  successful  farms  it’s  been  proved  that 
feed  compares  favorably  with  expensive  complete 
commercial  rations.  Champion  Black  Angus  in¬ 
dividual  and  car  load  lots,  Ohio  State  Fair,  1959, 
were  fed  from  Silver  Shield  High  Moisture  Bins. 

Power  unloading  from  bottom  is  a  new  key  to 
mechanized  feeding  .  .  .  you  manage  more  cows 
with  less  help.  And  Silver  Shield  can  grow  with 
your  herd!  Only  C&L  bins  permit  starting  with 
smaller  units,  adding  to  capacity  as  herd  and 
profits  grow, 

SEE  PAGE  31  For  Announcement  of  Big  New  Savings 
on  Silver  Shield  “Silos  That  Grow.** 


The  Principle  of  Substitution  in  Choice 
of  Practices 

The  application  of  this  principle  involves  a 
lot  of  clear  thinking.  You  should  not  be 
afraid  to  try  new  things,  though  you  can¬ 
not  be  reckless  in  your  approach.  The  de¬ 
cisions  now  become  a  matter  of  choosing 
between  two  roads,  each  of  which,  at  least 
in  the  beginning,  is  about  equal.  This  is 
the  kind  of  decision-making  that  20  years 
ago  substituted  tractor  power  for  horse 
power.  It  is  the  kind  of  decision-making 
that  replaced  hand-haying  methods  with 
pickup  balers  in  the  1940’s;  the  kind  that 
today  faces  the  hog  farmer  who  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  multiple  farrowing  program ;  the  kind 
that  faces  the  farmer  who  must  choose 
between  4-row  equipment  and  6-row 
equipment. 

More  often  it  is  a  matter  of  deciding  how 
much  of  one  resource  to  substitute  for  an¬ 
other.  For  example,  in  the  feeding  of  young 
pigs,  corn  and  soybean  meal  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  each  other  over  a  wide  range. 
The  principle  of  diminishing  returns  ap¬ 
plies  in  part,  because  as  more  and  more 
meal  is  substituted  for  com,  the  value  of 
added  protein  becomes  less  and  less. 

Research  studies  show  that  when  pigs 
weighing  35  to  75  pounds  are  fed  a  basic 
ration  containing  343  pounds  of  corn  and 
15  pounds  of  soybean  meal,  the  amount  of 
com  in  the  ration  can  be  reduced  9.8 
pounds  for  each  pound  of  meal  added  up 
to  5  pounds.  The  next  five  pounds  of  meal 


Clayton  &  Lambert 

1701  DIXIE  HIGHWAY  • 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE  10,  KY. 


with  a 
dependable 


Make  farm  living  easier,  more 
convenient  and  profitable,  with  a 
dependable  Deming  Home  Water 
System  that  gives  you  plenty  of 
water,  when  and  where  you  need  it. 

Write  today  for  FREE  bulletins 
on  how  important  a  Deming  Home 
Water  System  can  be  to  your 
farm  future. 

Deming  also  features  a  complete 
line  of  Irrigation  pumps;  Turbine, 
and  Centrifugal.  Dept.  1214 


POLYETHYLENE  IN  ROLLS 


Write  for  free  literature  and  prices 


Pharr,  Texas 


Phone:  ST  7-1362 


can  be  substituted  at  the  rate  1  pound  of  meal  to  each  6.5  pounds 
of  corn,  and  so  on. 

The  problem  becomes  that  of  narrowing  the  choices  and  then, 
by  the  substitution  process,  eliminating  all  but  the  most  profitable 
combination.  If  the  amount  of  the  replaced  resource  (corn)  times 
its  cost  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  added  resource  (meal)  times 
its  cost,  a  good  substitution  has  been  made.  You  will  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  in  this  direction  until  the  cost  of  the  new  resource 
added  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  resource  displaced. 

The  final  principle  to  be  considered  is  that  of — 

The  Principle  of  Limited  Capital  and  Opportunity  Costs 
Land,  labor  and  working  capital  are  limited  resources  which 
the  farm  operator  must  use  to  his  best  advantage.  Allocation  of 
these  resources  and  the  combining  of  their  product  into  realized 
net  farm  income  is  the  operation  that  shakes  out  the  amateurs. 
Here  is  your  greatest  opportunity  to  increase  farm  income  and 
realize  your  objective  of  an  increase  in  net  earnings. 

In  substance  the  principle  involves  everything  which  has  been 
discussed  before,  plus  the  very  important  factor  of  money  manage¬ 
ment.  If  you  had  all  the  land,  all  the  buildings,  all  the  labor,  and 
all  the  working  capital  you  could  use,  your  job  would  be  simple. 
You  would  make  plans  based  on  the  principle  of  diminishing 
returns  and  make  day-to-day  decisions  on  the  principle  of  fixed 
and  variable  costs  and  keep  growing  indefinitely. 

Faced  with  limited  resources,  the  ideal  is  to  use  each  unit  of 
labor,  capital  and  land  for  greatest  profits.  You  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  averages  as  with  specific  divisions.  For  example, 
suppose  you  had  $4,000  that  you  can  use  in  your  farm  business, 
and  that  the  return  from  each  $1,000  is  approximately  as  shown 
in  this  table : 


All~Time  Greatest  for  Grasses  and  Legumes  .  .  . 


For  uniform  depth  ...  for  smoothest  seedbeds . . . 
for  thick,  even  stands ...  for  seed  economy  ...  no 
other  seeder  can  match  the  Brillion. 

The  Brillion  Sure-Stand  sows  seed  this  way: 

First,  the  large  front  rollers  crumble  the  lumps, 
form  uniform  shallow  ridges  and  furrows,  firm  the 
soil  so  moisture  can  move  upward  by  capillary 
action— "like  rain  from  below." 

Then  the  seed  is  dropped,  and  the  rear  rollers 
split  the  ridges.  They  tuck  eKh  seed  into  the  top 


half  inch  of  moist,  smoothly- pressed  soil. 

You’ll  be  proud  of  the  stand  your  Sure-Stand 
Seeder  will  give  you  next  spring.  And  you'll  save 
on  seed.  You  can  reduce  your  seeding  rate  by  as 
much  as  one-half,  for  Sure-Stand  controlled-depth 
seeding  gives  every  seed  its  best  chance  to  ger¬ 
minate  and  grow. 

Brillion  Sure-Stand  Seeders  come  in  5ft..  8  ft.,  and 
10  ft.  seeding  widths;  will  sow  all  types  of  legumes 
and  grasses,  even  chaffy  seeds  such  as  brome. 


ADDED  OR  MARGINAL  RETURNS  FROM  USING  DIFFERENT  AMOUNTS  OF  CAPITAL 
For  Three  Livestock  Enterprises;  Principle  of  Opportunity  Costs 
Amount  of  Addition  to  Income  from  Inst  $1 ,000  In: 


Cspitil  Used 

Ho(s 

Chickens 

Milk  Cows 

$1,000  . 

$1,300 

$1,500 

$1,400 

2,000  . 

...  1,300 

1,250 

1,100 

3,000  . 

...  1,200 

1,090 

1,050 

4,000  . 

...  1,200 

1,090 

1,050 

Totjl  returns  from  $4,000  capital . 

...  $5,000 

$4,930 

$4,600 

Averaie  returns  per  dollar  Invested  at  $4,000 . 

...  $1.25 

$  1.23 

$  1.15 

Source:  Selected  from  “Farm  Manaiement  Economics”  by  Heady  and  Jensen,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Based  on  averages  alone,  you  would  be  inclined  to  put  all  of 
your  money  into  the  hogs,  because  $4,000  invested  in  the  hog  enter¬ 
prise  returns  $1,000  over  total  cost.  However,  when  you  look  at 
the  specifics,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  first  $1,000  should  be 
invested  in  chickens,  the  second  $1,000  in  milk  cows,  and  the  rest 
of  your  money  in  the  hogs.  Of  course,  there  may  be  over-riding 
factors  to  consider,  but  the  p)oint  here  is  that  you  cannot  make 
decisions  involving  the  principle  of  limited  capital  and  opportunity 
costs  on  the  basis  of  averages.  Based  on  your  own  costs  and  the^ 
choices  available  to  you,  you  will  want  to  study  opportunity  costs 
all  the  time'and  never  be  too  proud  to  admit  a  mistake.  This  is 
where  detailed  cost  accounts  really  pay  off. 

In  this  connection,  you  should  carefully  consider  the  question 
of  investments  over  time,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  permanent  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  major  machines, 
such  as  self-propelled  combines  and  corn  pickers.  Two  questions 
present  themselves:  (1)  Difference  in  profitability  growing  out 
of  time  alone,  and  (2)  Differences  in  the  desirability  of  invest¬ 
ments  which  relate  to  the  risks  or  uncertainties  which  attach  to  time. 

Farm  management  problems  relating  to  time  come  at  you  in 
many  ways.  For  example,  should  you  buy  six  good  dairy  cows  that 
cost  $1,800  or  take  this  same  money  and  buy  twelve  dairy  heifers 
that  will  drop  their  first  calves  a  year  from  now?  Should  you  buy 
a  small  farm  or  put  the  cash  into  equipment  and  the  livestock 
necessary  to  operate  a  much  larger  rented  farming  unit?  Should 
you  buy  a  new  tractor  for  $5,000  or  a  second-hand  one  at  $2,000? 
Should  it  be  a  low-cost  barn  at  $8,500,  which  must  be  replaced  in 
30  or  40  years,  or  a  durable  barn,  costing  $20,000  to  $25,000  that 
will  still  be  there  60  or  75  years  from  now? 

Your  answer  will  depend  on  the  opportunity  costs  which  you 


PLANTS  THE  SEED  AT  FINGERNAIL  DEPTH 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS.  INC. 

Brilliti,  WiscMSM  .  Dipt.  S6  3-12 

Pleat«  send  me  more  informotion 
about  the 

□  BRILLION  SBRE-STAND  SEEDER 

Write  name  and  address  in  margin. 


"The  Performance  Leader  — 
There  la  No  Finer  ” 


FOR  EMERGENCIES  .  .  .  For  Everyday  Time  Savings 

OWN  2-WAY  RADIO 


Only  2-way  radio  brings  you  the  everyday  time 
savings  and  emergency  protection  you  deserve. 
And  new  FCC  regulations  allow  all  citizens  to 
operate  their  own  2-way  radio  anywhere.  Save 
time,  save  money,  save  worries  .  .  .  use  an  ALI 
Citizen  Band  Transceiver  for  calls  from  farm  to 
tractors,  trucks  or  cars,  or  from  one  vehicle  to 
another  within  a  20-mile  radius.  Compare  th^ 
features  of  ALI  Citizen  Band  Transceivers  with 
all  other  makes  .  .  . 


•  Complete,  no  extras  required. 

•  No  wiring  needed,  just  plug  in  and  use, 
1 15V  ac  or  12V  dc  (plug  into  cigar  lighter). 

•  Self-contained  speaker,  adjustable  squelch, 
noise  limiter. 

•  "Push-to-talk"  switch  on  microphone. 

•  Double  conversion  superhetrodyne 

•  Economically  Priced 

$179.95  —  Fixed  frequertcy  receiver  and 
transmitter 

$189.95  —  Tunable  receiver  (22  channels), 
3-chsnnel  transmitter 

•  Meets  all  FCC  requirements 

•  AAanufactured  by  leaders  in  the  electronic 
instrumentation  field 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

ACTON  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

516  MAIN  STREET,  ACTON,  MASS. 


Sulmdiary  of 
Technology 
Instrument 
Corporation 
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McDowell  manufacturing  co 

Pittsburgh  9,  Pa. 


For  FREE  BROCHURE,  Mail  Coupon 


can  see  within  your  own  business.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  are  short  of  money  and  know 
how  to  use  cash  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
return  ]5^/c  on  the  investment,  your  answer 
regarding  the  use  of  money  for  machinery’ 
and  buildings  will  come  out  different  than 
if  you  had  funds  available  after  doing  every'- 
thing  you  knew  should  be  done. 

In  the  one  case,  you  would  be  inclined  to 
keep  your  investments  low  and  use  bor¬ 
rowed  capital  if  at  all  possible.  In  the  other 
case,  you  would  be  inclined  to  invest  more 
heavily  in  order  to  earn  as  much  as  possible 
on  your  total  investment. 

So  much  for  the  text  book  principles  and 
theories  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  go  about 
it.  Now — hang  a  new  calendar  on  the  wall 
and  go  after  that  bigger  net  in  1960. 

THE  AUTHOR:  President  of  the  Farm  Business  Coun¬ 
cil.  Urbana,  Illinois,  Earl  F.  Crouse  was  also  for  many 
years  a  vice-president  of  Doane  Agricultural  Service.  He 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Farm  Quarterly. 


AS  DEPENDABLE  AS  NEW 
AFTER  EIGHT  YEARS” 


Keep  warmth  in  and  drafts  out  of  your  poultry 
houses  with  tough,  transparent  visquben  film — 
the  economical  polyethylene  specially  formulated 
for  the  farm.  Stronger  because  it  is  more  uniform. 


Says  Alvin  Hardin,  R.  D.  2,  Knighlstown,  Indiana 
"I  can  plan  for  and  get  an  average  of  1 75  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  every  year,  thanks  to  annual  soil  testing, 
fertilizing,  and  irrigation.  I  use  McDowell  Couplings  ex¬ 
clusively  because  the  results  justify  the  best.  They  go  to¬ 
gether  and  dissemble  quickly  and  easily  . . .  function  as 
dependably  as  new  after  eight  years."'' 

Divide  the  dollars  by  the  years  and 
the  best  becomes  the  least  expensive 

The  original  automatic  pressure  lock — just  insert 
lube  end  into  coupling  for  a  leak-proof  joint.  Water 
pressure  does  the  rest.  Release  water  pressure  to 
withdraw  tube  end. 

Wo  tools — no  threads,  no  clamps,  no  latches. 
Salvageable  from  old  to  new  pipe. 

Zincillated — for  long-term  protection.  Let 
McDowell  distributors  with  their  experienced  irri¬ 
gation  engineers  plan  the  right  system  for  your  farm. 

THf  m^Douiell _ 

COUPLING 

PROTECTS 

BOTH  PIPE  ENDS  —LESS  UPKEEP 


NEW  TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION 

(Continued  from  page  62) 

not  affect  the  pattern  greatly.  Nor  does  the 
spidery,  well  guy-wired  boom  offer  much 
resistance  to  high  winds.  Last  summer  50- 
mile  winds  were  met  and  conquered.  The 
price,  without  truck  chassis,  is  $6,975. 

The  Western  entrant  in  the  automatic 
irrigation  held  is  the  “Big  Squirt”  made  by 
the  Irrigation  Motor  and  Pump  Company 
of  Longmont,  Colorado.  This  is  a  propane- 
powered  irrigation  ditch-straddler  with  a 
feeler-mechanism  in  front  to  keep  it  creep¬ 
ing  slowly  forward  over  the  center  of  the 
ditch.  A  flexible  trailing  inlet  pipe  picks  up 
the  water  from  the  ditch  and  a  high-pres¬ 
sure  nozzle  shoots  it  out  on  a  200-foot  radius 
from  the  machine.  The  water  delivery 
varies  from  200  to  1,100  gpm  and  floats 
down  to  the  ground  in  a  well-broken  mist. 
It  sells  for  $4,800  up. 

South  of  the  border  an  ingenious  Mexi¬ 
can,  Sr.  Augustin  Martinez,  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Maquinista  Agricola  of  Mexico 
City,  has  developed  the  “Muviadore.”  This 
is  a  tricycle-like  machine  riding  on  two  rub¬ 
ber  tires  in  front.  The  pump  shaft,  driven  by 
a  7-hp.  Briggs  and  Stratton  engine,  slopes 
back  to  an  impeller  pump  mounted  on  a 
metal  disk  which  also  serv’es  as  a  skid.  There 
are  louvre-like  sides  surrounding  the  disk  to 
keep  trash  out  of  the  pump.  The  twin  noz¬ 
zles  can  be  aimed  individually  or  swung  to¬ 
gether,  and  can  be  adjusted  from  fine  spray 
to  heavy  rain,  throwing  300  gallons  a  min¬ 
ute  on  a  90-foot  radius. 

In  the  field  three  men  or  boys  operate  two 
machines.  Two  men  ride  the  machines  and 
move  them  along  with  a  walking  motion 
as  an  area  has  been  given  sufficient  water. 
The  third  man  keeps  the  needed  two  inches 
of  water  in  the  working  ditch,  siphoning  it 
from  the  canals.  A  three-man  crew  can 
apply  1^4  inches  of  rain  to  five  acres  in 
eight  hours.  The  machine  sells  for  $430  in 
Mexico.  If  you  don’t  mind  wet  feet  it  is  an 
inexpensive  way  to  throw  water  around. 


LIVESTOCK  PROTECTION 


Animal  shelters  of  black  visquben  film  give  shade 
in  summer,  weather  protection  in  winter.  Reduce 
birth  mortality  on  range.  Most  economical  film  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  uniform — with  no  thin,  weak  spots. 

WRITE  FOR  NAME  OF  NEARBY  DEALER 
AND  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE. 


VISKING  COMPANY 

PLASTICS  DIVISION 

6733  W.  6Slh  St..  Chkiio  3«.  Illinois,  Dipt.  FQU 
In  Cantdc  VISKING  COMPANY  DIVISION  OF 
UNION  CARBIDE  CANADA  LIMITED.  Lindsay.Ont. 
VISKING.  VISQUEEN  and  UNION  CARBIDE  art 
rat istartd  tradamarks  of  Union  Carbida  Corporation. 


features 

at  a  budget  price — only  $59.95* 

With  8  ft.  buildor's  rod — $67.45 

It’s  new,  handsome  and  low  in  price.  It’s  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  solve  every  leveling  problem  around  the  farm. 
.•\nd  look  at  this  line-up  of  features!  A  10-iM>wer  optical 
system  with  11 '/j"  internal  focusing  telescope.  Built-in  sun¬ 
shade.  Precision  ground  vial  located  under  the  telescope  for 
greater  protection  against  breakage  and  the  sun's  rays. 
Horizontal  circle  graduated  to  single  degrees.  4-screw  level¬ 
ing  head  fully  enclosed  for  dust  protection.  This  rugged 
construction  means  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

Use  it  for  contour  farming,  determining  lines  and  grades, 
snow  fences,  straight  crop  rows  and  an^hing  that  needs 
■‘leveling  up.”  And  for  erecting  farm  building:  and  for 
many  other  day-to-day  jobs. 

Put  your  eye  to  the  “Speed-A-Liner”  Dumpy  Level.  See 
how  accurately  it  performs.  How  easy  it  is  to  level  up. 
You’ll  be  surprised  that  such  a  fine  instrument  could  be 
priced  so  low.  Typical  of  the  superior  quality  Berger  has 
put  into  its  instruments  since  1871. 

■  |  nn  Ijruf.  “SPEED-A-LINER”  BUILDERS'  TRANSIT-LEVEL 

nLvU  nLlf.  13  power  optical  system,  lever  type  lock, 
many  new  features,  only  $99.75* 

*Prlce  Includes  stiff  leg  tripod,  carrying  case,  accessories  and 
instruction  manual. 


Rain  Bird  No.30-TNT 

When  you  want  more  efficient  sprinkling  with 
lower  maintenance  —  use  Rain  Bird.  Patented 
spoon-type  arm  and  slow  rotation  means  even 
water  distribution  and  absorption.  Simple  design  — 
fewest  moving  parts.  The  rugged  "bridge”  top, 
a  Rain  Bird  exclusive,  provides  balanced  2-point 
drive  for  minimum  wear.  Over  21  models  to 
choose  from.  For  areas  with  air  or  waterborne  sand 
or  silt  — specify  TNT  bearings,  a  significant  new 
Rain  Bird  development.  See  your  local  Rain 
Bird  dealer  soon,  or  write  lor  literature, 
NATIOI^  RAIN  BIRD  SALES  I.  ENGINEERING  CORP. 
Azusa,  California 
RAINY  SPRINKLER  SALES 
609  West  Lake  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois 
RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFG.  CO.,  LTD. 
54  East  Cordova  Street,  Vancouver  4,  B.C.,  Canada 


C.  L.  BERGER  A  SONS,  Inc.,  D*pl.  FW 
37  Wiiliamt  Si.,  Boston  19,  ARoss. 

.  .  .**Speed-A-Liner**  Dumpy  Level 
.  .  .*‘Speed-A-Liner"  Builders'  Transit-Level 


State 
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THE  SHEPHERDS 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

districts  there  was  no  help  at  hand.  The  shepherd’s  hope  for  sur¬ 
vival  lay  in  his  own  bravery,  his  sling  and  stout  club.  Even  in  recent 
times  it  has  been  known  that  a  shepherd  died  of  wounds  while  de¬ 
fending  his  flock  against  marauding  bands.  Faced  with  these  hard¬ 
ships,  the  Palestinian  shepherd  could  hardly  be  too  concerned 
about  the  minute  prescriptions  of  the  Law  that  regulated  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  hands,  the  eating  of  certain  foods,  and  the  ritual  purity  of 
everything  he  handled.  Nor  could  he  appreciate  the  Pharisees’ 
insistence  on  such  niceties.  As  Ricciotti  has  put  it  in  The  Life  of 
Christ,  “they  were  tough  characters,  who  promptly  and  fearlessly 
used  their  clubs  to  bash  in  the  heads  of  wolves  that  came  bothering 
their  flocks,  and  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  do  the  same  to 
the  Scribes  or  Pharisees  who  came  bothering  their  conscience.” 

But  if  the  shepherd  was  a  rough  fellow,  if  he  was  smelly,  dirty, 
and  ignorant  of  social  or  ritual  refinements,  he  was  also  blessed 
with  some  admirable  characteristics.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  his 
fidelity  to  the  flocks.  The  utter  simplicity  of  his  nature  dictated  only 
one  major  task — watch  over  his  sheep.  And  the  difference  between 
the  true  shepherd  and  the  hireling,  “whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,” 
was  easily  seen.  The  hireling  fled  when  he  saw  the  wolf  coming;  the 
true  shepherd  stood  by  his  sheep,  and  even  laid  down  his  life  for 
them  if  need  be. 

Such  complete  devotion  to  his  flock  created  a  real  bond  of  sym¬ 
pathy  between  sheep  and  shepherd.  In  some  way  the  dumb  animal 
recognized  the  simple  affection  his  master  had  for  him.  The  diaries 
of  those  who  have  visited  the  Holy  Land  are  dotted  with  stories  of 
the  sheep’s  response  to  the  call  of  his  leader.  One  writer  said: 
“Early  one  morning  I  saw  an  extraordinary  sight  not  far  from  Beth¬ 
lehem.  Two  shepherds  had  evidently  spent  the  night  with  their 
flocks  in  a  cave.  The  sheep  were  all  mixed  together  and  the  time 
had  come  for  the  shepherds  to  go  in  different  directions.  One  of  the 
shepherds  stood  some  distance  from  the  sheep  and  began  to  call. 


The  time-tested  tandem  milking 
system  still  is  the  most  efficient  — 
cows  move  in,  are  milked  better, 
and  move  out  faster  than  in  any 
milking  method  fad. 

And  the  best,  longest-lasting  tan¬ 
dems  are  still  made  by  Louden. 
Only  top  quality  steel  tubing  is 
used.  Positive  lock  gates,  operated 
from  working  area,  save  tirhe,  speed 
milking.  Emcient  Louden  design 


protects  cows  and  operator,  saves 
space  and  money. 

For  the  best  equipment  for  the  best 
system,  install  Louden  Tandem 
Milking  Stalls.  Easily  arranged  to 
fit  your  needs. 


MAGWNEIIV  COMPANY 

Th«  Grad*  *A*  Lin*  of 
Bam  Equipmant 


FREE 

LOUDEN 

“LOOSE  HOUSING" 
BOOKLET 


I  3212  East  Court,  Fairtield,  Iowa 
I  Branch:  Albany,  N*w  Yerh 
I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  ofi 
I  □  "Loose  Housing"  Booklet 

I  Q  Milking  Parlor  Booklet 


Find  out  about  this  revolutionary,  new 
feeding,  housing  and  milking  system.  Send 
the  coupon  for  your  free  copy. 


1  Nome 

1  Address 

1  City 

State 

^ _ 

Proved  Successful  on  25,000,000  Pigs! 


Original  FE-50 

(100  mgs.  elemental  iron  per  2  cc.  dose) 

Miraculous  Blood-Building  Iron  Dextron  Complex  . . . 

PAYS  OFF  3  WAYS 


Triggers  hidden  growth  power 
and  boosts  weaning  weights  os  much 
os  8  to  10  lbs.  or  more. 


Cl  Supercharges  body  resistance. 
Helps  word  off  TGE,  scours,  pneu- 
, .  monio,  thumps. 

O  Prevents  baby  pig  anemia. 

I  Alleviates  setback,  curbs  runtiness. 


In  the  post  3  years  25  million  pigs 
j  hove  proved  that  the  few  cents  for 
each  blood-vitalizing  injection  of  the 
original  FE-50's  iron  dextron  com¬ 
plex  con  "buy  you  more  pork  per 
litterl"  This  yeor  more  than  ever, 
you  need  the  help  of  fabulous  origi¬ 
nal  FE-50,  For  the  only  way  you'll 


make  up  for  lower  pork  prices  is  by 
having  more  pork  to  sell! 

Injection! -Only  Assurance  of 
IMMEDIATE  RESPONSE 

Any  farmer  can  vitalize  pigs  in  min¬ 
utes  with  this  easy,  original  FE-50 
injection.  It  will  pay  big!— for  pigs 
treated  with  the  original  FE-50  may 
often  reach  profitable  market 
weights  as  much  as  2  weeks  faster. 
And  reports  indicate  feed  savings  of 
as  much  as  70  lbs. 

"Sell  more  pork— buy  less  feed- 
take  less  time  to  do  it."  Get  the 
original  Anchor  FE-50,  with  the  gen¬ 
uine,  original  iron  dextron  complex, 
from  your  Anchor  Serum  dealer  now. 


Special  Formula  SUPER 

especially  Formulat^  T-  ^ 

Oiv«  u„«e,  J  Can^e- 

required 

"“y-S  wp..T.’  \t  "»■' 

p'oMem  llf'Sng"'!''  oSol%E5o''s'i"''® 


RECOMMENDED  DOSAGE 

Use  the  original  FE-50  in 
all  regular  farm  practice, 
where  pigs  "hit  the  sod" 
by  the  middle  of  the  4th 
week  after  farrowing. 

Use  the  new  FE-SUPER-50 
where  pigs  are  kept  in 
continuous  confinement. 


AAanufactured  under  license  of 
Benger  Laboratories,  Ltd.,  England 


By  the  creators  of  TRUE-VAC  and 
ERY-MUNE  .-. .  Notional  Standards  for 
Control  of  Hog  Cholera  and  Erysipelas 


SERUM  COMPANY 

Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 
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Automation  for  a  Giant  Harvest  ~  from  New  Idea 

This  year  farmers  harvested  a  record  American  corn  crop.  To  make  this  once- 
wearisome  task  more  profitable,  they  called  on  swift,  sure,  mechanical  corn  pickers. 

First  to  introduce  a  successful  powered  corn  picker— and  with  more  users  than 
any  other  producer— is  Avco’s  New  Idea  Division.  This  fall,  as  New  Idea  celebrates 
its  60th  anniversary.  Its  familiar  name  can  be  found  on  more  than  20  different 
types  of  production  equipment  on  the  farm, 

AVCO  MAKES  THINGS  BETTER  FOR  AMERICA  /  AVCO  CORPORATION  /  750  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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UNUSUAL  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  QUALIFIED  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS ...  WRITE  AVCO  TODAY. 


First  one,  then  another,  then  four  or  five 
animals  ran  towards  him;  and  so  on  until 
he  had  counted  the  whole  flock.” 

It  is  this  picture — a  picture  of  devotion 
and  affection  and  courage — that  runs 
through  the  biblical  references  to  the  shep¬ 
herd.  Isaiah  compares  the  Lord’s  defense  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  shepherd’s  defense  of  his 
flock.  Again,  he  said  that  the  Lord  will  feed  j 
his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  gather  the  lambs 
in  his  arms,  and  gently  lead  those  that  are 
with  young.  The  future  leaders  of  Israel 
are  described  by  Jeremiah  as  shepherds  who 
will  care  for  their  charges  so  they  will  fear 
no  more.  Ezekiel,  too,  paints  the  picture  of 
the  future  ruler  in  terms  of  the  shepherd 
who  feeds  his  flock.  And  in  one  of  the  most 
familiar  of  all  shepherd  passages  in  the 
Bible,  the  Lord  Himself  is  called  the  shep¬ 
herd  of  Israel,  Who  makes  her  to  lie  down  | 
in  green  pastures,  leads  her  beside  still 
waters,  refreshes  her  soul,  and  protects  her  | 
from  all  harm.  i 

There  is  no  hint  here  of  the  stupid  rough-  | 
neck  lacking  the  most  fundamental  traits 
of  human  kindness.  To  be  sure,  it  is  an  | 
idealized  picture  that  the  inspired  writers  ' 
paint.  But  the  ideal  must  have  a  basis  in 
reality,  or  else  it  loses  all  its  force.  The 
shepherd  of  biblical  times  must  have  had 
some  admirable  qualities. 

It  is,  then,  a  mixed  picture  that  results 
from  a  study  of  this  herdsman  of  the  an¬ 
cient  East.  Unlettered,  uncouth,  and  not  i 
given  to  the  external  forms  of  religious  1 
piety,  he  is  yet  a  simple  soul,  unrivaled  in 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty.  And  of  such 
stuff  must  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem 
have  been  made — the  first  witnesses  to  the 
birth  of  a  Child  and  of  a  new  era. 

Perched  on  the  sun-baked  ridge  of  the  | 
Judean  plateau,  just  a  little  more  than  five 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem  is  the  Shepherds’ 
Field  of  old.  Beyond  it  the  plateau  slips 
suddenly  down  into  the  Wilderness  of 
Judea,  and  far  away  the  purple  hills  of 
Moab  guard  the  still  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  But  up  on  the  hillside,  where  the 
Shepherds’  Field  lies,  there  is  life  yet,  the 
life  of  a  culture  thousands  of  years  old  and 
thousands  of  years  rich  in  the  experience  of 
ancient  things.  It  is  much  the  same  today 
as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  barrenness  of  winter  on  the  Shep¬ 
herds’  Field  was  accentuated  by  the  clump 
of  old,  gnarled  olive  trees,  their  trunks 
twisted  with  age.  In  the  protection  of  this 
grove,  on,  a  December  night  two  thousand 
years  ago,  a  few  shepherds  leaned  on  their 
staffs  and  watched  their  flocks  of  broad¬ 
tailed,  long-eared  sheep  nibbling  at  the 
close-cropped  grass.  Abcfve  them  the  town 
was  quiet.  Only  the  tiny  clay  lamps  set  in 
the  windows  of  the  homes  winked  their 
message  of  life.  And  a  bit  lower  on  the 
hillside  the  brighter  glare  of  a  wood-fire 
in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  caves  dotting 
the  area  told  of  a  homeless  peasant  or  of  a 
visiting  family  that  could  find  no  room  in 
the  town  above.  It  was  quiet  and  peaceful 
as  the  shepherds  had  always  known  it. 

Suddenly  their  calm  was  shattered.  A 


the  all  18-8  stainless  steel 
bulk  milk  tank! 

Makes  your  first  bulk  tank  investment 
a  lasting  one! 

The  SOLAR  Milk  Minder  is  built  to  last  a  lifetime.  It  uses  18-8  stainless 
steel  throughout,  does  not  mix  metals  in  tank  shells,  coils  and  lines. 
Such  mixing  or  combinations  of  copper,  mild  steel  and  stainless  steel 
helps  to  create  corrosion  hazards  that  shorten  bulk  tank  life. 

SOLAR  uses  all  18-8  stainless  steel  to  protect  your  bulk  tank  invest¬ 
ment.  There’s  no  chance  for  leaky  joints  to  develop  inside  the  tank  to 
start  rust  and  corrosion.  This  can  happen  in  tanks  that  have  welded 
joints  of  different  metals. 

The  ail  18-8  stainless  Steel  Milk  Minder  gives  you  lifetime  perform¬ 
ance  and  service.  It  makes  your  first  bulk  tank  investment  a  lasting 
one.  Before^ou  buy,  see  your  SOLAR  dealer  or  write  direct  for  more 
information. 

ggj  Solar  Permanent 

III.  IF  I.S.  IIIISTIIES,  lie.  •  TIHlUffl,  IISCIISII  •  PIIIE  Ml 


Solar  Permanent 
Tomahawk,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  booklet,  "Solar 
Bulk  Milk  Tank  on  Your  Farm?" 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City  or  Town _ State - 


-J 
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AUTO-LITE 

SPARK  PLUGS 

ignition-engineered 
for  heavy-duty  service 


bright  and  unearthly  light  surrounded 
them.  A  voice  was  heard.  It  spoke  urgently 
of  a  birth  that  had  just  then  taken  place 
nearby;  of  an  infant  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger.  It  described 
the  child  as  a  Savior.  Then,  as  if  to  confirm 
the  extraordinary  message,  a  heavenly  choir 
sang  out  the  praises  of  God  to  these  trem¬ 
bling  men.  Time  stood  still  that  night  in 
the  Shepherds’  Field  as  heaven  and  earth 
seemed  fused  in  a  moment  of  glory. 

Recovered  from  their  fear,  the  shepherds 
turned  to  one  another.  A  newborn  child 
in  swaddling  clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger? 
It  must  be  in  that  cave  up  ahead.  But  a 
Savior?  They  had,  of  course,  heard  the 
stories  of  a  great  leader  who  was  to  come. 
The  whole  country-side  was  rife  with  ru¬ 
mors  those  days.  Even  they,  the  shepherds, 
knew  that  Israel  would  be  redeemed  one 
day.  But  still,  was  He  lying  in  that  cave? 
And  were  they  to  be  the  first  to  see  Him? 

Uncomprehending,  the  shepherds  moved 
quickly  across  the  field  and  up  to  the  cave. 
Dumbly  their  animals  followed.  And  there 
in  the  light  of  a  flickering  fire  they  beheld 
the  vision  announced  to  them  a  few  short 
moments  before.  A  mother  ...  a  child  .  .  . 
a  bearded  man  tending  a  fire.  And  seeing 
it,  they  understood  in  a  way  that  only  the 
simple  of  heart  can  understand. 

If  a  Scribe  or  Pharisee  had  happened  to 
be  passing  by  that  night,  he  might  well  have 
noticed  the  figures  of  these  shepherds  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  sky  as  they  emerged 
froip  the  cave.  He  would  probably  have 
quickened  his  pace.  This  was  no  time  or 
place,  he  would  reason,  to  meet  up  with 
such  unsavory  characters. 

On  any  other  night,  perhaps,  he  would 
have  been  right.  But  on  this  night,  he  had 
no  cause  for  alarm.  In  the  hearts  of  those 
shepherds  there  was  no  hatred  for  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  them.  For,  though  they  were 
ignorant,  they  had  just  been  initiated  into 
the  secrets  of  the  divine  wisdom.  Though 
rough  men,  they  had  just  knelt  meekly  be¬ 
fore  a  child’s  wooden  manger.  Though 
social  outcasts,  they  had  just  been  received 
into  the  court  of  a  king.  Not  for  all  the 
wealth  or  knowledge  or  social  standing  of 
their  more  civilized  brethren  would  those 
shepherds  have  traded  the  peace  that  was 
in  their  hearts  that  night  two  thousand 
years  ago. 


HEAVY-DUTY 
SPARK  PLUG? 


Whether  fields  are  rough  or  smooth 


You  won’t  get  beat 
on  your  tractor  seat 

Away  go  physical  abuse  and  overtired¬ 
ness  with  a  Bostrom  suspension  seat 
. .  .  because  it  takes  jolts,  jars  and  con¬ 
stant  vibration  out  of  tractor  riding.  No 
more  fatigue-caused  irritability  at  day’s 
end.  You  can  also  ride  your  tractor  longer 
when  you  have  to. 

Rubber  Torsion  Spring  Suspension 

Bostrom’s  exclusive  rubber  torsion 
spring  suspension  system  soaks  up  jolts, 
jars  and  vibration  under  the  seat 
instead  of  in  your  body  . . .  takes  away 
80%  of  seat  shock.  Only  Bostrom  offers 
this  type  suspension. 

On  new  or  used  tractors,  look  and  ask 
for  a  Bostrom  torsion  spring  suspension 
seat. 


Heavy-duty  service  calls  for  heavy- 
duty  equipment  — including  spark 
plugs.  And  that’s  just  what  Auto-Lite 
Transport  Spark  Plugs  were  designed 
for.  Here’s  how  these  plugs  give  you 
full  power  in  heavy-duty  service: 

•  OVERSIZED  ELECTRODES  of  special  alloy 
give  maximum  resistance  to  heat 
and  electrical  erosion. 

•  INSULATOR  TIP  is  designed  to  stay 
cleaner  longer  ...  to  give  more 
uniform  thermal  control. 

•  HEAVIER  INSULATOR  gives  greater  resist¬ 
ance  to  high-voltage  leakage  and 
breakage. 

Install  new  Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark 
Plugs  in  your  trucks  and  tractors  and 
see  the  difference. 


THE  AUTHOR:  Rev.  Eugene  H.  M«ly  is  professor  of 
the  Old  Testament  at  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Norwood, 
Ohio.  He  holds  a  doctoral  degree  in  scriptural  studies 
from  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  Rome.  He  spent 
six  years  abroad  in  his  studies  including  four  months  in 
the  Holy  Land. 


A  Bostrom  suspension  seal  is  o  sign  of  o 
quality  tractor — available  on  most  makes 
of  new  tractors,  or  os  a  replacement  seal. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write: 


rnrr  i  spark  plug 
rKLL!  INSPECTION  chart 

Write  to:  THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 
TOLEDO  1,  OHIO 
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GUIDE  BARS 


CHAIN 

AND 

ACCESSORIES 


Here’s  a  winning  combination  that  loggers 
are  teaming  up  with  all  over  the  country. 

PENFIELD  “WEAR  TOUGH"  guide  bars, 
the  standard  of  the  industry. 

BLUEJET  CHAIN,  the  fast  cutting, 
smooth-running  chain,  with  the  all-new 
router  design. 

Advanced  design,  careful  manufacture,  and 
the  finest  steels  are  your  assurance  that 
these  replacement  parts  are  the  best. 
You'll  feel  the  difference! 


FILE  GUIDES 


BENCH  CHAIN 
BREAKER  and 
RIVET  SPINNER 


HAND 

CHAIN  BREAKER 


SPROCKETS 


BLUEJET  CORPORATION  •  SALES  SUBSIDIARY,  HOPEDALE,  MASS. 


Products 

for 

Forestry 


PENFIELD  GUIDE  BARS  •  DYNA  LINK  SAV/  CHAIN 
F-VY  SAW  CHAIN 

BLUEJET  SAW  CHAIN  •  BLUEJET  ACCESSORIES 


AUTOMATION  OF  A  FEEDLOT 

{Continued  from  page  85) 

this,  too,  can  be  adjusted  to  their  size. 

The  entire  length  of  the  bunk  is  covered 
by  a  corrugated  metal  roof  18  feet  wide 
supported  by  4"  x  6"  penta  treated  posts. 
Smith  suggests  a  better  roof  support  might 
be  angle  irons  embedded  in  the  bunk  itself. 

.\s  it  is,  the  posts  come  down  on  the  outside 
of  the  bunk  and  obstnict  the  free  use  of  the 
manure  scoop  in  cleaning  up  the  lot. 

The  bunk  is  5  feet  wide.  The  feeding 
auger,  a  Feed-O-Mat,  an  8  inch  auger  en¬ 
closed  in  a  tube  which  has  five  circular  out¬ 
lets  evenly  spaced  for  every  10  feet  of  tube, 
is  suspended  above  the  heads  of  the  cattle. 

By  means  of  a  movable  plywood  divider 
board  below  the  auger  the  feed  can  be  di¬ 
rected  to  either  side  of  the  bunk  and  com¬ 
pletely  different  rations  can  be  fed  on  either 
side.  Calves  can  have  one  ration,  larger 
rattle  another.  Smith  warns  that  if  ply¬ 
wood  is  used  for  the  divider  board  it  must  ] 
be  reinforced  on  the  reverse  side  with 
lengths  of  2  X  4’s  bolted  edgewise. 

The  feed  room  is  about  45  feet  by  8  feet, 
built,  as  noted  above,  of  cement  block. 
Both  silos  are  attached  to  it  and  adjacent 
to  the  south  end  is  a  metal  bin  for  concen¬ 
trate  feeds.  This  bin  has  a  capacity  of 
about  6  tons.  It  feeds  by  gravity  into  a  3- 
inch  auger  which  moves  the  concentrates 
into  the  hopper  in  the  feed  house  where 
they  are  mixed  into  the  ration. 

On  the  west  wall  of  the  feed  house  is  the  j 


26%  INCREASE  IN  ONE  YEAR 
WITH  BUCKEYE  GRASS  INCUBATOR 


HOLSTEINS 


Melvin  Wills,  owner  of  a  Holstein  herd  near 


Middletown,  Ohio  soys  of  his  Buckeye  Gross 


Incubator,  "I've  operated  it  continuously 


for  12  months  since  April  1958.  We  sold 


$1660.00  more  milk  with  the  same  number 


of  cows  than  the  year  before.  This  repre 


sents  a  26%  increase  in  money.  My  veter 


inorion  bill  is  just  about  half 


healthier  and  better  producers.  90%  of  my 


cows  are  being  settled  on  the  first  service. 


I'll  always  feed  Buckeye  grass  every  day 


of  the  year 


HERE'S  PROOF 


HERE'S  PROOF 


JERSEYS 


Edgar  Smoot,  large  Jersey  Breeder  in  Utah 


says,  "Since  feeding  my  cows  green  grass 


from  the  Buckeye  Grass  Incubator,  I  find 


almost  every  one  of  them  on  DHIA  Reports 


producing  more  butterfat.  Their  condition  is 


excellent.  I  con  see  a  big  difference  even 


in  the  calves  that  are  getting  green  feed. 
The  Buckeye  Grass  Incubator  is  proving  one 


of  the  best  investments  in  our  operation. 


SEND  FOR  ACTUAL  FARM  EXPERIENCE  REPORTS 


Grass  Incubator  Diyision 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Without  obligation,  send  litoroturo  to: 


Dept.  F9 

Springfield,  Ohio  Fresno,  Coiifornio 
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electrical  control  panel  with  the  fuse  boxes 
and  switches  for  the  five  electric  motors 
which  furnish  all  the  power.  From  left  to 
right  across  the  panel  the  switches  control 
the  concentrate  auger,  the  bunk  auger,  the 


unloading  auger  in  the  wet  corn  silo,  the 
conveyor  auger  and  the  silo  unloader.  The 
motors  which  operate  these  pieces  are  of  the 
following  sizes:  ^4  Jip-  the  concentrate 
auger,  2  hp.  on  the  bunk  auger  and  the  wet 


com  unloader,  1  hp.  on  the  conveyor  and 
5  hp.  on  the  silo  unloader. 

The  feedlot  has  its  own  electric  meter. 
Power  requirements,  including  the  current 
for  the  electrically-heated  waterers  in  cold 
weather  have  never  run  over  $25  per  month. 

The  Smith  cattle  are  fed  twice  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  warm  weather,  once  a  day  during  the 
winter.  The  rapid  deterioration  of  the  high 
moisture  corn  and  silage  in  hot  weather 
puts  a  definite  limit  upon  the  amount  which 
can  be  put  in  the  bunk. 

“One  of  the  best  arguments  for  auto¬ 
mated  feeding,”  Smith  says,  “is  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  waste.  Four  years  ago  when  we  first 
started  feeding  out  of  that  big  silo  we  fed 
the  entire  280  tons  of  silage  to  only  100 
head  of  steers.  This  year  we  fed  160  steers 
and  still  have  probably  60  tons  of  silage  left. 
High  protein  supplementation  may  have 
helped  here;  but  we  don’t  spill  anything 
between  the  silos  and  the  bunk  and  the 
cattle  can’t  pull  it  out  and  walk  on  it  as 
they  did  with  the  old  feeders. 

“Besides  that,  putting  up  high  moisture 
corn  sure  speeds  things  up  at  haivest  time 
and  saves  com  in  the  field  by  early  harvest¬ 
ing.  We’re  going  to  get  the  bugs  out  of  this 
thing  and  when  we  do  we’ll  have  it  made. 


FARM  LABOR  SAVERS! 


SELF  FEEDING  PAYS^IN  MANY  WAYS 
For  35  Years  The  Only  Truly  Waste-Free  Hog  Feeder 

NO  EXPENSIVE  FEED  WASTE 

Now  you  can  use  the  same  “Smidley"  Feeders  being  used 
by  all  the  leading  swine-experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States,  who  buy  them  because  they  are  the  only  truly 
waste  proof  feeders  on  the  market. 

CATTLE  SELF  FEEDER 


Pictured  to  the  right  is  our  waste  proof  "Steer 
StufFer."  The  only  cattle  feeder  built  which  au¬ 
tomatically  shuts  off  the  flow  of  fee8  to  the 
cattle  when  there  is  still  feed  in  the  troughs. 
Available  in  either  65  bu.  or  100  bu.  cap.  Will 
take  care  of  up  to  40-1000  lb.  cattle. 


LAMB  CREEPS  •  PIG  CREEPS 
•  CALF  CREEPS 
•  AUTOMATIC  WATERERS 


Write  for  Descriptive  Folders,  Prices  and 
Nome  of  Oeoler  Near  Too 

WEBBER  C.  FRENCH,  MFR 

WASHINGTON  COURT  HOUSE.  OHIO 


AUTOMATION  OF  CAGED  LAYERS 

{Continued  from  page  87) 

matic-pipeline  feeders,  my  12,000  chickens 
can  eat  all  day  long  and  the  timers  and 
electric  motors  do  all  the  work.”  It  would 
take  at  least  8  man  hours  to  hand-feed  his 
present  flock,  so  these  automatic  feeders 
save  Kerstens  at  least  one  hired  man,  or 
around  $3,600  a  year.  “You  just  can’t  get  a 
good  man  for  less  around  these  parts,” 
Kerstens  explained.  “So  I  love  these  Poul¬ 
try  Chefs,”  Kerstens  grinned,  patting  the 
pipeline  above  his  head.  “Their  upkeep  has 
been  practically  nil  since  I  put  them  in  my 
old  coops  8  years  ago.” 

Electric  timers  to  regulate  the  feeders 
are  set  to  click  on  at  4:15  a.m.  and  run 
until  5:15  a.m.;  to  stay  off  one  hour  and 
15  minutes,  then  on  45  minutes  in  that  ro¬ 
tation  during  the  day  until  9  p.m.,  when  it 
shuts  off  until  the  next  morning.  Coop 
lights  are  automatically  switched  on  at 
4  a.m.  and  off  at  7  a.m.;  on  again  at  7:30 
p.m.  until  10  p.m. 

The  basic  units  of  each  Poultry  Chef,  in¬ 
cluding  the  supply  bins,  motors  and  timing 
devices,  cost  him  $350.  The  pipelines  and 
feeding  troughs  equipped  with  the  endless 
chain  brought  the  cost,  installed,  for  each 
1500  to  2000  capacity  coop,  to  near  $1,200. 
Kerstens  did  his  own  engineering  and  the 
installation  work,  thus  sa\4ng  himself  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars. 

His  automatic  feeder  brought  daily  tours 
of  people,  including  busloads  of  students 
from  the  poultry  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Davis.  Finally,  Ker¬ 
stens  pleaded  with  the  professors  to  let  up, 
because,  as  he  put  it,  “The  chickens  were 
so  busy  being  scared  they  weren’t  getting 
any  layin’  done.” 


Phone  23971 


OUR  PROFITS 

lATICALLY  with  a 

SILO  UNLOADER 
&  BUNK  FEEDER 


Add  dollars  to  your  incoma  by  feeding  with  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader  and  Bunk 
Feeder.  You  can  increase  your  herd  and  increase  production  with  NO  INCREASE  IN 
LABOR.  By  eliminating  manual  feeding  you  can  cut  labor  costs,  help  eliminate  your 
hired  man  problem,  and  have  more  time  for  productive  farming.  You  will  also  eliminate 
unnecessary  loss  and  waste  of  silage.  All  this  adds  up  to  greater  efficiency  and  more 
PROFIT  for  you. 


BADGER  TUBE  FEEDER 

This  new  tube  bunk  feeder  assures  fast, 
even  distribution  of  all  types  of  silage 
and  ground  feeds.  It  will  mix  any  ration, 
or  rations  thoroughly  and  distribute  them 
evenly  the  entire  length  of  the  bunk. 
Flow  of  feed  is  easily  controlled  with  a 
single  lever  by  rotating  the  heavy  galvan¬ 
ised  steel  tube.  Although  very  sturdily 
constructed  throughout,  power  require- 

ROUND  THE  SILO  FEEDER.  Designed  to 
take  the  place  of  a  long  bunk  when 
feeding  area  is  limited,  this  feeder  will 
give  top  efficiency  with  ease  of  mainte¬ 
nance.  Ideal  for  dairy  farmers. 


THE  BADGER  SILO  UNLOADER 
IS  NOW  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 


This  new  improved  model,  because  of  its 
greater  speed  and  capacity,  will  out 
perform  all  ethers.  Handles  any  type 
silage  with  ease,  frosen  or  unfrozen.  It 
will  give  you  years  of  trouble-free  service. 
Models  from  10'  to  30'. 


AUGER  FEEDER.  This  feeder,  designed  for 
the  long  bunk,  will  handle  any  type 
silage.  Auger  is  easily  raised  or  lowered 
to  control  flow  of  feed.  Assures  even 
distribution. 


WRITE  FOR  NEAREST  DISTRIBUTOR  AND  FREE  LITERATURE 


Your  birds  live  better  in... 

MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  poultry  houses 


MASONI 


Is  the  poultry  business  for  you?  If  it  is,  here’s  the 
way  to  get  maximum  profits.  Save  feed,  save  labor, 
save  birds  with  a  MASONITE®  PANEL  SYSTEM 
house — providing  the  very  best  living  conditions  any 
flock  ever  enjoyed. 

Masonite  Panel  System  means  quality,  but  it’s  avail¬ 
able  at  economy  prices.  And  it  includes  the  four  big 
advantages  that  build  poultry  profits:  (1)  strong, 
durable,  weather-resistant  materials;  (2)  factory-  F' 
controlled  craftsmanship;  (3)  complete  vapor  sealing;  J 
(4)  full  insulation  for  positive  temperature  control.  j 

Only  Masonite  Panel  System  factory-built  farm  j 
buildings  offer  all  these  advantages.  Ask  for  complete  j 
information.  I 


F=ArMEL_  S'V'STEM 

^Masonite  Corporation — manufacturer  of  quality  panel  products. 


MASONITE  CORPORATION,  Dept.  FQ-W.  Box  777,  ChicaRo  90,  lU. 

Please  send  me  complete  free  information  about  Masonite  farm  panels  and  factory- 
built  farm  buildings. 

Name . 

Address . . 


Town . . . . . State, 

Route . County . 


“My  bum  legs  got  my  brain  finally  working  on  getting  more  j 
automatic  devices  and  getting  them  coordinated,”  Kerstens  said. 
“To  incorporate  all  the  ideas  I  had  into  a  really  efficient  coop, 

I  chose  colony  wire  cages  off  the  floor.  Why?  I  feel  the  chickens 
are  kept  healthier,  easier  to  handle  and  cull.  There  is  no  litter  to  } 
get  wet.  Everything  can  be  done  from  waist  level,  without  stooping 
all  the  time,  and  this  system  is  much  easier  to  adapt  to  self-feeders 
and  egg-belts.  The  manure  can  be  handled  with  mechanical 
loaders  more  efficiently  and  you  get  about  and  expedite  any  job 
without  disturbing  too  many  birds.” 

Kerstens’  first  two-colony  wire  cage  coops  went  in  a  year  ago. 
They  are  160  feet  long,  17  feet  wide  and  18  feet  high  to  the  square, 
with  an  1 8-percent  pitch  gable  roof.  The  roof  is  covered  with  alumi¬ 
num  sheeting  and  has  a  3-foot  overhang  for  shade  on  each  side. 
Each  coop  has  4  rows  of  3x5-foot  colony,  25-bird  capacity  wire 
cages,  2,900-hen  capacity.  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  two  coops  he  joined  them  with  a  large  feed 
room  and  work  area  10x33x15  feet.  Here  he  installed  two  12-ton 
capacity  feed  bins  and  the  automatic  feeder  units. 

He  hung  four-foot'snow  fence  along  the  outsides  of  the  coop  to 
add  to  the  shade,  and  for  protection  during  cold  winds  and  wet 
weather.*  They  are  propped  up  to  horizontal  position  during  hot 
weather,  lowered  in  cold  spells.  Temperatures  get  down  to  27 
degrees  once  in  awhile  hut  Kenwood  never  gets  any  snow.  In  his 
colony  cage  coops  he  engineered  it  so  one  feeder  unit  serves  2,900 
chickens  in  four  lines  of  cages.  The  pipelines  are  arranged  to  come 
into  the  trough  at  a  point  directly  in  the  center  between  two  lines 
of  cages  and  right  over  the  egg-belts,  then  they  loop  around  at  the 
back  and  come  into  the  trough  of  the  second  two  lines  of  cages. 

The  feeding  trough  is  set  in  the  center  of  a  12-inch  fir  board, 
covering  the  egg-belts.  He  feels  pine  or  redwood  may  be  too  soft 
for  the  beating  it  has  to  take  from  the  chickens’  feet.  The  cages 
on  each  side  slope  to  the  center.  The  feed  trough  is  made  of  heavy 
galvanized  sheet  metal  four  inches  high,  and  allows  the  chain  drag 
to  run  on  a  track  on  the  bottom  and  leave  up  to  two  inches  of  a 


CAMPBELL  GRAIN  DRYERS 


Leader  in 
Quality 
and 
Value 


You  get  better  quality  grain,  lower  operating  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs,  with  a  Cambell  Dryer.  Experience  gained  in  the 
manufacture  of  thousands  of  dryers  is  your  assurance  of 
top  performance.  Next  year,  harvest  grain  early  and  dry  it 
with  your  Campbell.  Get  more  grain  by  cutting  losses  from 
insects,  weather,  wind  and  shattering.  Low  cost  units  for  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  or  hatch  operation.  Write  for  FREE  literature. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

CORN  STATES  HYBRID  SERVICE  •  DES  M  O  I  N  E  S,  I  O  W  A 


manufactured  by 

CAMPBELL  FARM  DRYER  COMPANY  • 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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No  Noon  Hr 
Booerdors* 

There’s  little  or  no  profit  in  a  cow  that 
wears  out  before  she’s  paid  her  board 
bill.  Today,  many  cows  go  to  slaughter  early 
because  of  low  production,  disease  or  breeding 
failures.  Good  dairy  herd  management  and  a 
sound  OCCO  “Double  Dairy  Dividends’’  feed¬ 
ing  program  can  make  PRODUCERS  out  of 
“boarders”  in  almost  any  herd.  Check  the  out¬ 
standing  record  of  the  Cass  Dairy  Herd  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Jim  Hartman,  lierd  manager: 

"MILK  PRODUCTION  UP  3498  LBS. 


Many  modern  dairymen  are  substantially  increasing  their  dairy 
production  today  with  OCCO  Dairy  Supplement,  OCCO-Lak, 
OCCO  Dairy  Mineral . .  .  and  their  own  pasture, 
roughage  and  grain  supplies. 


PER  COW  SINCE  FEEDING  OCCO' 


OCCO  “Protein  Plus'' 
Box  640-Y 


Mineral  FEEDS 
OELWEIN,  IOWA 


Please  send  me 
Dairy  Dividends" 


I  copy  of  your  FREE  “Double 
brochure. 


Name . 

Address . RFD . 

Town . Stole . 

I  form - (no.)  acres;  I  milk _ (no.)  cows. 


Enellent  Tcrritwics  Available  I.  Tour  Area  For  Qualified  OCCO  Service  Men. 
^  Write  For  Details. 


“This  is  our  second  full  year  on  OCCO’s  ‘Double  Dairy 
Dividends’  feeding  program.  Our  current  D.H.l.A.  test  year 
figures  show  that  our  return  over  feed  cost  increased  by 
$123.00  over  2  years  ago.  Our  profit  per  cow  is  up  68% .  Our 
total  milk  production  per  cow  increased  3498  lbs.  Our  butter- 
fat  production  increased  1 38  lbs.  per  cow.  That's  prtxtf  of  real 
feedinij  results  from  OCCO.” 


Jamas  Hartman,  Hard  Manager 
Cass  Farm  Hard,  Sumner,  Iowa 


A  TRUSTED  NAME  AMONG 

HOME  OFFICE:  OEL.WEIN 


MMEn 

lO 

.  IOW#\* 


ERAL 


STOCK  MEN  FOR  OVER  A7  YEARS 

3A  WAREHOUSES  IN  22  STATES 


Increase 
Farm  Profits-  Save  Labor 


50-50  mixture  of  mash  and  cracked  grain. 
Next  to  the  trough  the  coop  wires  are  spaced 
2-inches  vertical  and  4-inches  horizontal, 
which  gives  the  chicken  plenty  of  room  to 
get  her  head  in  and  reach  the  feed.  The 
inside  wires  fasten  to  the  edge  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  board,  slope  in  and  attach  to  the  top 
of  the  trough,  then  run  straight  up  18 
inches,  to  the  12-inch  board  at  the  top  level 
of  the  cages.  Thus  no  bird  can  get  into  the 
feed  trough  except  with  her  head. 

Grit  fouls  up  the  feedline  and  so  has  to 
be  fed  in  separate  troughs.  He  can  also  use 
the  grit  troughs  for  emergency  feeders  if 
the  pipeline  system  should  break  down. 

Kerstens’  egg-belt  grew  out  of  many  ideas 
and  types  of  materials.  He  first  set  a  1x8- 


—  FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY  — 

Santa  Gartrudit  Beef  Cattle  are  known  for  their  efficient 
utilization  of  roughage.  They  also  are  targe,  hardy  and 
rugged,  gentle,  tolerant  of  extreme  and  varying  tempera¬ 
tures,  have  an  appreciable  amount  of  natural  resistance 
to  pests  and  insects,  give  plenty  of  milk  for  calves  and 
are  adaptable  to  a  large  variety  of  environments,  all  of 
which  adds  up  to  the  economical  production  of  more 
pounds  of  quality  beef  at  the  market. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION— Department  6 


SHELL  CORN  THIS  FAST.  EASY  WAY! 
You’ve  never  seen  anything  to  beat  BELL’S 
New  Low-Cost  Ball-Bearing  Sheller.  Shells  corn 
about  as  fast  as  you  can  shovel  it  into  the  low- 
built,  easy  feeding  hopper  as  shown.  Large 
ears,  or  small  ears,  hard  ears  or  soft  ears.  It 
makes  no  difference — 135  to  180  Bu.  per  Hr. 
Shells  enough  corn  for  25  cows  In  15  minutes 
or  less.  Equipped  with  2-Bag  Sacker.  wagon 
loader,  cob  shaker  or  cob  elevator  as  desired — 
Ix)w  In  price  and  economical  to  use.  Motor, 
Engine  or  Tractor  Power.  Drop  us  a  card  for 
illustrated  folder  and  Dealer’s  name. 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  BELL’S 
HAMMER  MILLS  that 

cut  Feeding  Costs  20%  to 
40%.  Stock  Feeders  and 
Dairymen  can  save  Time, 

Money  and  Labor  by  get¬ 
ting  Feeding  Facts  today 
from  this  Company,  In 
business  over  96  years. 


/^^C.S.BELL  CO. 

Alanufacturers 

HILLSBORO.  OHIO 


inch  fir  planed-smooth  board  between 
the  two  wire  cages,  where  they  slope  to¬ 
gether  in  the  center.  This  serves  as  a 
smooth  track  the  145-foot  distance  down 
the  coop.  He  anchored  it  to  the  2x4  braces 
on  the  36-inch  height  level  from  the  floor. 
He  set  a  one-half  by  two-inch  board  in  the 
center  to  divide  the  two  egg-belts.  This  is 
to  prevent  eggs  from  rolling  too  far,  or  hit¬ 
ting  eggs  coming  from  the  other  slope, 
causing  cracked  eggs.  It  also  serves  as  a 
guide  for  the  belt. 

He  cut  out  two  redwood  wheels  6  inches 
in  diameter  and  3 /a  inches  wide.  Around 
this  wheel  he  stretched  a  corrugated  strip 
of  rubber  matting  to  give  the  pulley  wheel 
more  friction-hold  for  moving  the  egg-belt. 
On  each  wheel  he  cut  out  a  V-shaped 
groove  to  fit  the  common  A-type  belts. 


•  DUtjO 


among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM- 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid,  $1  &  $2. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  BOX  U,  GOSHEN,  IND. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 

FOR  COUGHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 
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I'hese  belts  are  42  inches  long,  with  a 
21 -inch  reach,  and  are  fitted  from  the  egg- 
belt  wheel  to  pulley  mounts  on  a  reduction 
gear  attached  to  a  J/2 -horsepower  motor 
mounted  on  the  egg-gathering  table. 

He  drilled  a  center  hole  in  the  wooden 
wheels  and  fitted  in  a  bronze  bushing,  then 
slid  a  slightly  smaller  steel  rod  through  the 
bushing,  and  anchored  this  axle  fo  wooden 
braces  one  foot  out  from  the  end  of  the 
cages  at  the  36-inch  level.  Behind  the 
wheels  he  mounted  a  steel  rod  inside  a  lead 
pipe  8  inches  long,  and  attached  a  stiff 
spring  on  either  side,  to  hold  the  roller 
snug  against  the  belt  and  provide  the  fric¬ 
tion  grip  necessary  to  keep  the  belt  moving 
when  the  motors  turn  the  wheels. 

The  egg-belts  are  furniture  webbing,  and 
each  one  is  290  feet  long.  Kerstens  thinks 
it  will  last  for  years,  and  it’s  cheap.  Costs 
him  5  cents  per  foot.  In  foggy  or  wet 
weather,  this  burlap  belt  tightens  up  and 
stretches  taut  on  the  wheels.  Then  he 
dot'sn’t  need  any  tension  on  the  wheels  to 
make  them  move  the  belts.  But  in  dry 
weather,  the  belt  loosens  up  and  sags  a  foot 
or  two  under  the  cages. 

“We  had  trouble  right  from  the  start  with 
too  many  broken  eggs  and  too  much  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  belt,”  Kerstens  explained.  “We 
blamed  it  on  two  things.  The  8-inch  board 
under  the  feeder  wasn’t  wide  enough  to 
completely  cov^er  the  belt,  and  the  slope  of 
the  cages  we  thought  was  too  gentle.  So  as 
soon  as  we  culled  the  entire  line  of  old 
hens,  we  took  out  the  8-inch  and  put  in  a 
12-inch  fir  board.  This  made  2  more  inches 
on  each  side.  Chickens  then  couldn’t  get  on 
the  belt,  and  it  kept  the  manure  off  and 
helped  stop  the  breakage. 

“We  also  changed  the  wire  floors  to  in¬ 
crease  the  slope  from  10  to  15  percent,” 
Kerstens  said.  “This  made  the  eggs  roll 
faster  to  the  egg-belt,  and  stopped  most  of 
the  egg  picking.  We  think  now  that  the 
widening  of  the  board  would  have  solved 
most  of  our  trouble.  We  found,  however, 
that  the  slope  of  the  wire  floor  has  to  be 
at  least  9  percent  to  allow  the  egg  to  get 
rolling  before  the  hens  bother  it.  The  old 
hens  got  so  they  would  take  a  pick  at  the 
egg  if  it  hung  up  too  long,  and  if  they  broke 
the  shell  they’d  eat  as  much  as  they  could 
before  it  slipped  through  the  wire. 

“Another  change  I’ll  make  on  my  next 
egg-belt  is  to  make  the  wooden  wheels  out 
of  half-inch  plywood  nailed  together,  then 
attach  an  aluminum  V-pulley  for  the  belts. 
The  solid  wooden  wheels  may  chip  out 
when  cutting  the  V  notch,  or  crack  out 
when  in  use,”  Kerstens  stated. 

He  now  has  8  lines  with  egg-belts  gather¬ 
ing  eggs  from  5,800  chickens,  725  to  each 
belt.  Now  one  man  can  turn  on  the  motors, 
and  in  10  minutes  pick  up  and  place  in  flats 
for  hauling  to  the  egg  room,  the  eggs  from 
2  belts,  or  1,450  hens.  It  only  takes  40  min¬ 
utes,  plus  a  few  minutes  for  moving  the 
egg-gathering  table,  to  bring  in  the  eggs 
from  these  5,800  birds. 

“The  entire  egg-belt  material,  plus  the 
cost  of  the  egg  table  for  my  two  new  wire 


CREEP  FEEDER 

FOR 


CaJUteA 


Greater  success 

^  with 


•  Economical  —  efficient  —  fireproof  —  durable 

•  Free-flowing,  smooth  bolt-free  inside  surface 

•  Side  draw,  "cradled"  hopper  —  prevents  bridging 

•  Extra  strong  "Ring  Frame"  construction  —  easy-to-erect 

•  Provides  years  of  safest  possible  feed  storage 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  DETAILS  AND  PRICES 


^  KEEPS  COWS  OUT  •  SAVES  FEED 
^  BIG  CAPACITY  •  SAVES  TIME,  WORK 
^  HEAVIER  WEANING  WEIGHT 
^  MORE  PROFIT 

Get  heavier,  upgraded  calves  at  weaning  . . .  better 
price,  earlier  marketing  with  Brower’s  Calf  Creep 
Feeder.  Weather  tight  —  keeps  feed  dry  in  any 
weather.  Anchors  solidly  at  all  4  corners  —  stays  put. 
Sturdy  angle  iron  stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls 
fold  to  top  for  easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids; 
hopper  and  trough  of  heavy,  rust-resisting  Armco 
Zinegrip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to  save  freight;  easy 
to  assemble. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AMD  PRICES 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5123,  Quincy,  Illinois 


NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  2 
SIZES!  Double  stall  creep 
feeder  (above)  holds  30 
bushels,  takes  care  of  40 
calves;  single  stall  creep 
feeder  (below)  holds  12 
bushels,  takes  care  of  20 
calves.  . _ _ _  ^ 
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CONNER  PRAIRIE  FARMS 

R.  R.  4  Noblesville,  Ind. 


11  YEARS  CONTINUOUS  TESTING 


MOST  COWS  ARTIFICIALLY  BRED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ARE  BRED  BY  ABS  ^ 

PREFERRED  Nearly  2  le  I 


ABS  RESULTS  MEAN  IMPROVED 
HERD  INCOME  FOR  YOU. 

PROGENY  TESTED  SIRES 
in  6  Great  Dairy  Breeds  |U!Dp9 
7  Great  Beef  Breeds 

FREE  Bulletin  on  request, 

“How  American  Breeders  Service 
Can  Improve  Your  Herd." 

fMW  325  N.  Wells  St.,  Cliica90  10.  Ill, 


R^)SS  Galvanized  Steel 

BULK  FEED  TANKS 

Designed  to  adapt  to 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  SYSTEMS 


EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1 201  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


DUAL-DRIVE  POUITR/  C«EF* 

MECMAMICAI.  rSKDKR 


.  .when  you  PUSH  this  BUT 

the  new,  bigger 

Oakes 


does  TWICE  as  mu 


v/  Delivers  500  lbs.  of 
per  hour 

1/  Services  2  lines  totalling  1200  ft.  of  linkag 
^  Feeds  7500  layers  ...  or  15,000  broilers 
</  Automatically  fills  All 
hanging  feeders 


You  too-i‘will  love  that  POUL  TRY  CHEF" 

for  Hanging  Feeder,  Roor  Trough  or  Laying  Cage  Installations 

Feeding  was  never  so  completely  automatic  as 
with  the  New... Bigger. ..More  Versatile  poultry 
CHEF  mechanical  feeder.  It  will  save  you  time, 
cut  your  labor  costs  and  help  you  increase  your 
profits.  Dual  feeder  lines  deliver  more  full  for* 
mula  feed  to  more  birds.  Feed  lines  can  run 
horizontal  or  vertical,  over  or  under  aisles  or 
doorways — through  walls  or  from  building  to 
building.  And  all  moving  parts  are  completely 
enclosed.protected  conveyor  linkage  seals  out  all 
mechanical  problems  due  to  foreign  materials. 


FOR  HANGING  FEEDERS  -  economi¬ 
cally  converts  oil  hand-filled  feeders 
to  fully  automatic. 


New  POULTRY  CHEF  replaces  costly 
hand'feeding  with  the  MOST  MODERN, 
automatic  feeder  available 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  NEW 
_  CATALOG  and  INFORMATION 

FOR  LAYING  CAGE  OPERA-  CD  EE 

TIONS  —  gives  hens  "constant  wIV  rKBE 

feed"  for  best  egg  production 
.  . .  fits  oil  types  of  coges. 

I  OAKES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  tox  *t9,  Tipton,  Indiana 
I  An  Operation  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  and  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

I  Name . ; . 1 . . . 

I  Address . . . . . 

I  Tewn...._..... . Zane . State . 


FOR  FLOOR  TROUGH  FEEDERS  -  new 
"deep  trough"  saves  more  feed  . .  . 
delivers  full  balanced  formula  to 
every  bird  .  .  .  automatically. 


Yes,  here’s  the  most  practical,  fiexible  feeder 
available  to  the  Poultry  Industry  .  . .  readily 
adapted  to  Multi-storied  or 
dual  house  instal¬ 
lations.  (See 
illustrations 
below). 


cage  coops,  didn’t  cost  over  $500.  And  this 
saves  me  3  hours’  labor,  which  to  me  meant 
painful  leg  work.  The  University  got  out 
some  figures  showing  you  could  spend  $700 
to  save  20  minutes’  time  per  day.  I’ve  spent 
$500,  and  saved  3  hours  time.  I’m  way 
ahead,”  Kerstens  said  with  a  smile.  “I’ve 
saved  the  cost  of  this  egg-belt  deal  in  3 
months’  time,  and  it’s  still  good  for  years 
ahead.”  He  gathers  eggs  twice  a  day,  at 
1 1  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  The  egg  table  is  busy 
one  hour  and  20  minutes  each  day.  Put  to 
full  use,  it  could  serve  another  10  coops. 

This  egg-gathering  table  is  another  of 
Kerstens’  innovations.  It  is  a  simple  2x4  ma¬ 
terial  frame,  2  feet  wide  by  4  feet  long.  The 
top  is  covered  with  a  |4-inch  mesh  gal¬ 
vanized  net  wire.  The  top  is  sloped  so,  as 
the  eggs  come  off  the  egg-belt,  they  are  de¬ 
flected  by  an  inch-wide  piece  of  tin  shaped 
into  a  flared  T;,so  they  roll  out  and  away 
toward  the  sides  of  the  table.  A  shelf  is 
attached  on  each  end  for  setting  egg  flats 
or  cartons.  As  eggs  come  off  the  belts, 
Kerstens  puts  them  in  the  flats,  filling  half 
cases,  then  sets  them  on  his  electric  cart 
ready  for  hauling  to  the  egg  room. 

Under  the  table,  and  six  inches  off  the 
floor,  an  8-inch  board  is  hinged  to  a  cross 
brace.  A  -horsepower  electric  motor  with 
reduction  gear  attached  for  2  belts  is  bolted 
to  the  board.  The  table  is  mounted  on 
2-inch  casters,  and  is  moved  from  one  belt 
line  to  another,  so  one  motor  and  one  table 
does  all  the  work.  It  can  be  moved  and  set 
up  in  a  few  seconds. 

When  the  table  is  in  place,  it  is  secured 
by  hooks,  and  the  motor  belts  slipped  into 
their  grooves,  and  the  hinged  board  pushed 
down  by  a  wooden  brace  hinged  and 
swinging  from  under  the  table  top,  which 
firmly  tightens  the  belts  to  give  tautness  for 
driving  the  egg-belt  wheel.  “At  first  I  did 
not  fasten  the  table  securely,  but  found  that 
the  motor  and  belts  were  more  efficient, 


CUSTOM-feed-maker 
by  THORO-SPEED 


Offers  more 
features 

Provides  fast, 
labor  free  batch 
blending  of 
dairy,  swine, 
and  poultry 
feeds. 


Package  includes  Mix¬ 
er,  Grinder,  Blower 
and  Air  Separator,  plus 
large  Grain  Hopper. 


THORO-SPEED  CO. 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 

(Dealer  Inquiries  Invited) 
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with  less  vibration,  when  I  hooked  the  I 
table  to  the  coop  cross  braces,”  he  explained. 

“I  gave  $25  for  the  motor  new,  but 
bought  the  reduction  gear  second  hand  for 
$10.  Counting  the  motor,  gears,  casters, 
wire,  lumber  and  all,  the  total  cost  of  the 
table  was  less  than  $100. 

“\Vith  my  legs  giving  out,  I  built  an  ‘Ike 
golf  cart’  and  it’s  the  work  horse  around 
here,”  Kerstens  beamed.  He  picked  up. a 
steel  frame,  made  by  the  old  defunct  Roust¬ 
about  electric  cart  company,  for  $100.  This 
included  the  front  wheel  frog  and  swivel, 
and  two  rear  wheel  mounts.  He  set  in  two 
used  2/2 -horsepower  electric  direct  current 
motors.  Whth  four  large  wet-cell  batteries  | 
he  can  make  6  miles  per  hour  on  one  i 
motor,  15  with  both  turned  on.  He  rigged  | 
up  a  steering  rod  and  starting  stick,  bought 
three  4.00x8-size  inflated  rubber  tires,  and 
when  put  together,  he  had  transportation 
for  a  cost  of  $400. 

“I  haul  four  cases  of  eggs  at  a  time  from 
the  coops  to  the  egg  room.  I  use  the  Roust¬ 
about  to  ride  from  the  house,  100  yards 
away,  to  the  coops,  and  around  to  inspect 
each  coop,  as  well  as  gather  the  eggs.  I 
haul  feed  and  grit  in  it.  Hav'e  hauled  up 
to  1 ,500  pounds.  I  built  a  nice  padded  seat 
on  the  rear,  with  a  foot  platform.  All  I 
have  to  do  to  recharge  the  batteries  every 
two  weeks  is  to  plug  into  a  110  wall  plug 
for  12  hours.  I  bought  a  recharger  unit  that 
fits  right  next  to  the  batteries. 

He  installed  a  fogger  system  overhead  to 
help  keep  the  hens  cool  in  hot  weather.  This 
system  consists  of  perforated  J/i-inch  pipe 
running  over  the  center  of  each  line  of  wire 
cages.  It  is  one  operation  he  has  not  put  on 
a  timer;  it  is  not  in  operation  often  enough 
to  warrant  an  automatic  valve. 

Jet 

Kerstens  has  another  automated  side- 
interest,  a  chicken-catching  dog  named  Jet. 
They  found  the  dog  has  a  soft  mouth  and 
will  not  harm  the  chickens.  He  will  catch 
them  finnly  in  his  mouth,  and  bring  them 
to  the  Kerstens  and  drop  them  at  their  feet. 
He  works  at  the  command  of  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Kerstens  only.  “He  certainly  earns  his  keep 
around  here,”  Kerstens  said.  “Occasionally 
chickens  get  out  of  the  coops,  or  we  lose 
some  transferring  the  pullets  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  pens.  And  Jet  is  right  there  to  catch 
them  and  bring  them  back.  But  he  won’t 
start  until  we  give  the  Word.” 

-  Manure  Disposal 

Kerstens  cleans  out  the  litter  twice  a  year. 
He  gives  the  manure  to  a  dealer  for  the 
hauling  and  cleaning.  Kerstens  owns  an 
elevator  belt-lift  to  help  load  the  manure. 

It  is  set  up  at  the  edge  of  the  coop  and  the 
manure  shoveled  onto  the  lift. 

He  has  very  few  flies,  which  is  unusual 
with  a  wire  cage  coop.  “My  secret  is  to  keep 
the  litter  dry,”  Kerstens  said.  “I  use  no 
chemicals  on  the  manure.”  He  does  spray 
for  mites  about  every'  two  months.  The 
black  mites  build  up  populations  quite  rap¬ 
idly  in  his  area,  and  he  has  to  spray  the 
hens  with  malathion  for  control. 


THIS  IS  MODERN  FARMING 


SELF-PROPELLED 
HAYCRUISER  178 

—made  by  the  New  Holland 
Machine  Co.,  New  Holland, 
Pa.— gives  you  independent 
push-button  control  of  three 
forward  speeds  and  baling 
speeds.  Powered  by  a  S6-hp 
VR4D  Wisconsin  engine,  the 
“178”  enables  you  to  handle 
up  to  400  bales  per  hour. 
Self-propelled  unit  is  as 
easy  to  handle  as  your  car. 


PORTABLE 

ELEVATOR 

enables  one  man  to  speed 
the  handling  of  hay,  grain, 
and  other  produce  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  storage  or  ship¬ 
ment.  It's  easy  to  move 
from  job  to  job,  or  farm 
to  farm,  and  can  be 
quicKly  adjusted  to  fit  the 
job.  Made  by  J.  I.  Case 
Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
the  unit  is  powered  by  a 
3-hp  Wisconsin  engine. 


WISCONSIN-POWERED  equipment 

beats  manpower  shortage  and  costs! 


You  can  farm  more  land  and  raise 
bigger  crops  with  less  work  and  at 
lower  cost  when  you  use  Wiscon¬ 
sin-powered  equipment.  The  two 
one-man  operations  shown  above 
prove  it. 

Wisconsin  engines  keep  your 
^uipment  on  call  when  you  need 
it.  Their  fast-starting,  steady 
power,  and  load-lugging  stamina 
enable  you  to  harvest  and  store 
your  crops  when  time  and  weather 
are  right.  This  ready-to-go  power 
helps  you  to  get  the  job  done 
quickly  and  eflSciently  with  a 
.minimum  of  manpower  and  lowest 
cost  maintenance. 

Wisconsin  heavy-duty  air-cooled 
engines  are  precision-built  for 


peak  performance  with  a  minimum 
of  wear.  There’s  no  water  or  anti¬ 
freeze  to  boil  out  —  no  radiator 
to  clog  —  and  no  fan  belt  or  hose 
lines  to  worry  about,  because  a 
simple  flywheel-fan  casting  elimi¬ 
nates  up  to  26  parts  used  in 
water-cooled  engines.  Each  part 
can  cause  an  ill-timed  power  fail¬ 
ure  and  run  up  costs  through  wear 
or  neglect. 

Enjoy  better  fanning  and  living 
by  standardizing  on  Wisconsin- 
powered  equipment.  All  models 
can  be  equipped  with  electric 
starting.  Write  for  Bulletin  S-M7 
for  a  briefing  on  the  complete 
Wisconsin  line  of  engines — 4-cycle 
single-,  two-,  and  V-type  four- 
cylinder  models  —  3  to  56  hp. 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

MILWAUKEE  4-6,  WISCONSIN 
World’*  Largett  Builder*  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engine* 


AT  LAST!  A  TRULY  PORTABLE  PTO 

FEED  MIXER-BLENDER 

*  LOW  COST!  At  least  $200-$400  less  than  stationary  mixer 
of  same  capacity. 


•  5  FORCE  FEED  MIXING  ROLLS! 


•  M!X  TO  COMMERCIAL 
STANDARDS  ON  YOUR 
FARM. 


Also  available  as  attachment — buy 
Model  too  auger  box  new,  add 
mixer-blender  kit  later.  Cenverts 
alsa  to  bulk  delivery  unit  —  dis¬ 
charges  any  height  from  33  in.  ta  Id’/i  ft.  Write  today  for  complete  information. 


6,000  LB.  CAPACITY!  Holds  1  20  bu. 
— 145  cu.  ft.  with  extension  sides 
and  tandem  axles. 


HELIX  CORPORATION  Dept.  2-N  CROWN  POINT,  IND. 


Both  front  or  rear 
delivery— any  lime. 
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MOOEl  4AA 

V^ry  popular  for 
the  torge  hog  ro 


Kerstens’  egg  room  is  20  by  50  feet — too 
small  for  his  12,000-bird  operation.  He  en¬ 
larged  the  cooler  room  to  a  12x12  size  three 
years  ago.  W'ithin  the  last  three  years  he 
has  installed  an  egg-washing,  drying  and 
grading  machine,  and  candling  equipment. 
He  is  fully  equipped  to  handle  all  his  eggs 
through  the  packaging  process,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  selling  his  eggs  to  a  local  dealer  FOB 
ranch.  This  dealer  at  present  pays  for  all 
the  egg-room  work,  and  Kerstens’  eggs  are 
packed  in  several  trade-name  cartons. 

It  takes  two  women  to  run  the  w’ashing, 
drying  and  grading  unit,  and  do  the  can¬ 
dling  and  packing.  It  costs  the  egg  dealer 
about  6  cents  per  dozen  for  all  egg-room 
expenses. 

Eggs  gathered  in  the  evening  and  morn¬ 
ing  are  packed,  and  are  in  the  stores,  the 
next  day.  They  are  sent  in  a  refrigerated 
tnick  to  be  fresh  when  they  arrive. 

“The  cost  of  the  new  wire  cage  colony 
coops  averages  around  85  cents  per  hen, 
and  the  automatic  feeders,  egg-belt,  water¬ 
ing  troughs  and  other  equipment  comes  to 


UiUlOUHl 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


Here’s  the  truly  deluxe  paint  sprayer,  the 
new  4-cylinder  TANK  MOBILE,  Model  4W, 
with  spray  gun  and  3  gallon  material  tank 
for  big  paint  jobs  like  house  or  barn.  Com¬ 
pact,  yet  ideal  up  to  60  psi. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  today. 

Tht  CaMpktll-HaatfiN  Ca, 


I 

OlTCHIE  MFC 

!  407  WALNUT  ST.  COI 


.  CO. 


CONRAD,  IOWA 


Since  1921  .  .  .  America's  Most  Complete  Line  cf 
Livestock  and  Poultry  Waterers 


With  RITOt^lE  Automtk 
NON-SYPHONING  WATERERS 


Feed-trough  and  egg-belt  run  between  cages. 


Water  1$  your  cheapest  feedi  Yes,  you  cart  cut  feed  costs  way 
down  by  providing  all  the  fresh,  clean  water  your  livestock 
and  poultry  want  .  .  .  day  and  night.  THEY  NEED  GALLONS 
PER  DAY  ...  for  good  heolth  ...  for  moximum  milk  produc> 
tion  .  .  .  for  fost  profitable  gains.  RITCHIE  Automatic  Non« 
Syphoning  Waterers  ore  heavy,  all-steel  GALVANIZED  units 
that  can  take  it . . .  WORKING  24  HOURS  A  DAY  . . .  SUMMER 
OR  WINTER.  Save  up  to  40%  in  heating  costs  .  .  .  prevent 
winter  freeze-ups.  Larger,  all-brass  vnive  permits  faster  re¬ 
covery  KEEPS  WATER  WARM  IN  WINTER  .  .  .  COOLER  IN 
SUMMER. 


RITCHIE  w.terert  save  chore  time  .  .  . 
Mve  water  less  when  cleaning.  Dur¬ 
able,  ecertomical,  they'll  outlast  other 
waterers  by  years,  fte  MODERN  .  .  be 
a  satisfied  RITCHIE  customer  .  .  .  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  are. 


MODEL  2AA  ^“-4^ 
Most  popuior  hog  woterer. 


MODEL  2AC 

for  colves  and  sheep  on  the 
smoil  form 


MODELS  TO 
CHOOSE  FROM 


make 


money 

FROM  YOUR  FARM  WITH 
SOUND  FARM  MANAGEMENT 

Are  up  to  date,  praetiea!  ideas  being 
used  on  your  farm?  Through  sound  farm 
management  you  can  make  more  money 
from  your  farm  today  and  be  prepared 
for  tomorrow.  A  Profe.ssional  Farm  Man¬ 
ager,  using  the  latest  methods,  will  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  returns  and  conserve  the 
resources  of  your  farm  for  the  future. 
Find  out  today  how  you  can  use  this 
money-making  service.  Write  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  list  of  Professional  Farm 
Managers  for  your  area. 

H.  E.  STALCUP,  Sec'y-Treas. 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  61,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 

ACCURATE  APPRAISAL  OF  YOUR  FARM 
CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  I  Sound  judKnient  of 
values,  prices,  yields,  etc.,  hy  a  Rural  .Appraiser 
will  provide  a  basis  for  selling,  buying  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  full  information. 


Get  new  64  -  page 
Color-Photo  Catalog; 

FREE!  See  how  you  can  grow  lus¬ 
cious  full-size  apples,  peaches, 
pears  even  in  a  tiny  yard  with 
Stark  Dwarf  Trees.  Just  reach 
up  and  harvest!  See  418  outstand¬ 
ing  varieties  of  U.S.  Patented 
Fruits,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines  from 
World's  largest  nursery. 
Mail  the  coupon  TODAY! 

STARK  BRO’S 

NURSEMES  &  ORCHARDS  CO. 
Dept.  2160,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Stark  Bro's  Nursariaa,  Dtat.2160.Lo«isiana,  Missouri  I 

Rush  19fi0  Edition  of  COLOR  CATALOG  .  .  .  FREEI  | 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY! 

Full  or  spare  time,  make 
money  easy  taki  ng  orders 
for  Stark.  Check  coupon 
for  FREE  SALES  KIT. 


Name. 


Addrtee 


P.  O . . . Zone . State........ 

n  CHECK  HERE  for  Free  Money-Making  Outfit. 


50  cents  per  hen,”  Kerstens  said.  “Total 
costs  I’m  not  telling,  except  to  say  I’m  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  $70,000  investment  right  now 
and  I’m  operating  on  borrowed  money. 
You  can’t  afford  to  operate  on  your  own 
money  now  days,”  he  admitted.  “I  plow 
my  profits  right  back  into  the  business  and 
still  borrow  as  much  money  as  I  can,  to  run 
on  and  to  expand.  I  don’t  think  integration 
will  come  very  fast  in  the  egg  business.  But 
poultrymen  will  have  to  get  bigger  to  make 
the  same  income.  I  plan  to  go  to  15,000 
hens  within  three  years,  all  in  colony  wire 
cages.  If  I  have  to  get  bigger  to  make  the 
same  income.  I’ll  go  to  20,000;  then  in¬ 
corporate. 

“As  I  build  my  new  coops,  they  will  all 
be  lined  up,  and  I  hope  to  build  an  egg- 
belt  to  take  the  eggs  right  into  the  egg- 
room  so  I’ll  be  able  to  sit  in  the  cool  room 
and  gather  the  eggs  from  a  rocking  chair.” 

THE  AUTHOR:  Joseph  Muir  is  a  Utah-born  extension 
agent,  now  farm  advisor  in  Contra  Costa  County,  Cali- 
iornia.  He  claims  a  spell  at  Texas  A  and  M  College  taught 
him  to  brag,  and  Caliiornia  gave  him  something  to  brag 
about.  He  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
West,  having  worked  in  Texas,  Washington,  Utah  and 
California. 


TODAY 

IT’S 

AUTOMATION 

for 


Poultry-Dairy  PROFITS 

•  Control  Air  •  Avoid  Trouble 
•  Save  Money! 

BOB  MARSHALL,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  says:  "We 
keep  three  birds  healthy  and  shelling  out 
hatching  eggs  where  one  grew  before  by 
using  VENT-O-MATIC  air  control.  As  one 
result,  we  save  enough  on  lighting  to  pay 
for  operating  oil  other  equipment.”  Mar¬ 
shall  now  has  9500  birds  in  o  house 
192x58  at  o  ventilating  cost  of  9c  a  day. 

VENT-O-MATIC  is  a  Sensitized  System  of 
changing  air  without  drafts  or  pockets,  and 
avoiding  extremes  in  temperature,  summer 
and  winter.  Ask  for  Free  estimate. 

Some  Dealerships  Open 

TUSCARORA  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

LACEYVILLE,  PA.  •  Phone:  9-2671 
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LETTERS 

{Continued  from  page  40) 

the  price  and  the  fanner’s  returns. 

So  it  seems  that  one  could  make  out  a  very  good  case  for  the  proposition 
that  these  big  expansion  ventures  by  farmers  are  an  evil.  At  a  time  when 
the  U.S.A.  (and  Canada)  are  embarrassed  by  already  vast  surpluses  they 
set  out  to  accentuate  that  surplus  even  more.  They  flood  the  market,  no 
matter  what  the  commodity  produced,  and  so  destroy  the  market  price; 
and  in  the  process  they  are  bringing  ruin  to  a  large  section  of  the  rural 
population  who  have  been  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the  nation. 

Would  you  not  agree  that  the  Grow-Bigger-and-Better  type  are,  on  the 
whole,  doing  harm  to  their  neighbors  and  their  country  and  good  only  to 
themselves.  These  are  deep  waters  and  big  questions  but  they  must  be 
raised  and  considered  even  if  they  cannot  be  answered. 

F.  O.  Mitchell 

.Armstrong,  British  Columbia 


93  YEARS  OF  SPECIALIZATION..: 

guarantee  )fou  today's  greatest 
SmIflAfarin  implement  values! 


Sirs: 

Why  should  farmers  spend  dollars  pumping  up  the  crops  with  chemicals 
and  expensive  irrigation  when  they  produce  far  too  much  now  to  receive 
a  decent  price  for  what  they  raise? 

I  was  born  and  raised  on  an  Illinois  farm  and  have  three  brothers  back 
there  on  farms.  It  is  better  to  live  a  little  each  day  than  to  spend  12  to  14 
hours  in  the  field  producing  something  you  can’t  sell. 

(Mrs.)  Ann  Poeland 

Oakland,  California 


BURCH  OFFSET 
WHEEL-TYPE  DISC  HARROW 


Custom  Rates 

Sirs: 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  the  new  figures  on  the  cost  of  custom  work.  You 
published  a  similar  set  of  figures  a  few  years  ago  and  I  have  found  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  you  have  done.  It  settled  more  argu¬ 
ments  in  this  neighborhood  than  a  marriage  counselor.  My  neighbors  must 
have  run  off  a  dozen  copies  of  the  old  list.  Maybe  this  time  I  can  get  the 
tight-wads  to  buy  their  own  copy. 

Martin  Ainsworth 

Truxton,  Missouri 


Note  quick  adjustable  hitch  for  all  tractor  mcxlels 
and  field  conditions.  Special  heavy-duty,  hard-metal 
bearings  or  ball  bearings.  Available  with  22"  or  24"  round  or 
cut-out  blades  spaced  9V2"  apart.  Powerful,  rigid  frame  mounted 
on  wheels  that  use  15"  standard  tires  —  not  9"  size.  Narrow 
wheel  tread  keeps  both  wheels  out  of  furrow.  Screw  crank  with 
tension  spring  quickly  adjusts  cutting  depth.  Fully  adjustable 
center-pivoted  gangs.  Positive  depth  control  at  all  times.  Field- 
proved  for  superior  penetration  and  discing! 


Strongest,  steadiest 

wheel-type  harrow 

ever  built.  Adjust-  jj  it 

able  rear  gangs.  /  r  '  '  ^ 

Crank  adjustment 

or  a  touch  of  the 

hydraulic  lever  gives  positive  cutting 
depth.  Furnished  with  extra-rugged 
hard-metal  bearings  or  self-aligning  ball 
bearings  —  interchangeable.  Many  other 
exclusive  BURCH  features. 


BURCH  HYDRAULIC  LOADERS 


Precision-built,  with  mountings 
for  most  popular  tractor  makes 
and  models.  Low  silhouette  de¬ 
sign  —  FULL  front-end  visi¬ 
bility.  With  single  or  twin 
bucket  rams,  40"  or  60"  bucket. 
Lift  height  to  11',  10";  capacity 
to  2500  lbs. 


You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  variety  of 
jobs  you  can  handle  with  the  two 
extra-heavy,  all-purpose  Arps 
blades.  Jobs  like  orchard  work, 
land  leveling,  cleaning  feed  lots, 
landscaping,  snow  removal,  ditch¬ 
ing,  terracing  .  .  .  many  others. 
■  'The  blades  have  3  angulpr  posi¬ 


tions  for  reverse  use,  9  angular  po¬ 
sitions  for  forward  travel.  Mold- 
board  is  72'  long,  17'  high  .  .  .  can 
be  fitted  with  gauge  wheel,  ripper 
attachment  and  ditching  point. 
■  Send  for  detailed  literature, 
Dept.  FQ. 


ARPS  RAKE 
ATTACHMENT 

•  Interchangeable  with  blade 

•  Eight  feet  wide  ...  48  teeth 

•  Best  for  raking  debris;  grading 
mulching;  spreading  top  soil 
light  bulldozing 

•  Lowest  priced  rake 


AMERICA’S  MOST  COMPUTE  LINE  Of  ‘lEST  IMPUMENTS  IN  EARTH” 

for  powor-tUt  and  drawbar  tractors 

•  “Grovlty-Orcs”  snd  E4s*-0r*P  •  OUc  Horrowt  (Rcfluiar,  Madiua,  Hcovy-D«ty| 

•  Ridgcrt  •  Hydrowlic  l«adsr<  *  Ssik*  Hwrswt  (HcgHlor  and  HMvy-Owly).*  MIddtcbwttwi 

•  Surface  CulHvotart  (l-How  fa  S-tow)  •  CuMivafort  (l-kow  and'2-Baw)  •  Sub-Sattor* 


BURCH  PLOW  WORKS,  INC.  Since  1867 


Dept.  Q-49,  Evansville,  Ind.  *  Phone:  HArrison  5-61 1 1 

Send  me  free  complete  guide  to  greoler  form  equipment  values  and 
name  of  my  nearest  Burch  Dealer: 


NAME. 


TRENCHERS 


HALF-TRACKS 


ADDRESS. 


BULLDOZERS  •  UTILITY  BLADES 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Bo«  464.E  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J, 


HAVE  YOU  COMPARED? 


SELLING  FARMS  ON  LAND 
CONTRACT 

(Continued  from  pa"e  66) 

also  runs  the  risk  of  hnding  that  the  buyer 
has  become  discouraged  and  has  abandoned 
the  place,  and  that  it  will  cost  a  lot  of 
money  to  put  it  in  such  condition  that  he 
can  either  resell  it  or  use  it  himself. 

That  happened  to  John  and  Emma  Car¬ 
penter.  They  sold  their  farm  on  contract 
and  moved  to  town  believing  they  would 
be  able  to  live  comfortably  the  rest  of  their 
lives  on  the  regular  payments,  plus  the 
income  from  other  investments. 

The  buyer  immediately  began  to  remodel 
the  house,  removing  plaster,  tearing  out 
w’alls  and  cutting  in  doorways.  But  he  didn’t 
finish  the  job.  John  and  Emma  went  south 
for  the  winter.  When  they  returned  they 
found  the  woods  had  been  logged  off. 

On  May  1  a  semi-annual  payment  was 
due;  but  it  was  not  paid. 

The  buyer  moved  out  and  the  Carpenters 
recovered  their  farm  through  forfeiture 
prcK  eedings.  They  still  had  the  $3500  down 
payment.  But  it  cost  them  $2600  to  put  the 
house  in  shape  so  they  could  hnd  another 
buyer  and  they  had  lost  $1750  worth  of  tim¬ 
ber.  They  sued  the  buyer  but  he  had  no 
assets  and  was  judgment-proof,  so  their  net 
loss  was  $850.  Their  Florida  trip  was  the 
last  they  were  able  to  afford. 

Fortunately,  well  planned  land  contracts 
do  not  end  in  such  a  mess.  They  work  best 
in  transferring  land  from  a  father  to  a  son 
or  a  son-in-law;  or  between  other  relatives 
or  people  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
each  other’s  character  and  ability.  Only 
after  careful  consideration  should  a  person 
sell  a  farm  in  this  way  to  a  buyer  who  is  a 
complete  stranger,  and  then  only  after 
making  a  thorough  investigation  of  that 
buyer’s  credit  rating  and  experience. 

The  buyer,  too,  should  have  a  good  idea 
of  the  integrity  of  the  party  from  whom  he 
is  buying  and  should  make  a  careful  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  farm  and  its  buildings.  He 
must  know  whether  the  place  is  adapted  to 
the  kind  of  farming  he  has  in  mind  and 
whether  he  can  operate  the  farm  at  a  profit 
and  still  meet  the  payments. 

Payments 

One  of  the  points  which  is  frequently  over¬ 
looked  in  setting  up  the  payment  plan  is 
the  possibility  of  amortizing  the  install¬ 
ments,  or  of  adjusting  them  to  the  periods 
of  greatest  income. 

The  buyer  always  has  to  pay  interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  purchase  price. 
This  means  that  his  interest  payments  will 
always  be  heaviest  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  contract.  If  his  payments  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  remain  constant  in  amount  this  makes 
his  installment  burden  heaviest  right  at  the 
very  time  he  is  trying  to  get  started.  Under 
an  amortized  plan  the  size  of  the  payments 
is  constant  throughout  the  contract.  More 
of  each  payment  applies  to  interest  in  the 
early  years,  to  principal  in  the  latter  years. 

The  timing  of  the  payments  is  important, 
too.  The  operator  of  a  dairy  farm  would 


IMPROVED  NO.  2  BOSTROM 

farm  ^  iPTi  level 


Fire-Proof  Building? 

YOU  CAN’T  BEAT 


has  12-Power  Durable  and 

Telescope  and  Complete  for 

is  used  and  Terracin*,  Ditch- 

endorsed  by  in^  Irripatinp, 

Schools,  Ex-  Grading,  Tile 

tension  Serrice  Draining,  Run- 

andjndivid^^^pp^^^^^^^  Lines, 

BOSTROM  Levels  are  so  simple  anyone  can 
operate  them  by  following  the  direction  booklet 
included  with  each  Instrument.  Our  No.  4 
Contractors’  Level  and  No.  5  Convertible  Level 
feature  16-Power  Telescopes.  All  Bostrom  Levels 
are  sold  on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature, 
prices  and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MFC.  CO. 

534  Stonewall  St.,  S.W.  ATLANTA  3,  GA. 


NO  FIRE  OR  LIGHTNING  WORRIES  WHEN 
PROTECTED  WITH  GALVANIZED  SHEETS! 

A  strong,  sound,  leak-proof  roof 
that  won’t  burn  is  yours  with 
properly  grounded  galvanized 
sheets.  Rat-proof,  too!  For  best 
value,  buy  sheets  with  a  Grade- 
Marked  label  that  shows  the 
weight  of  zinc  coating  in  ounces. 
And  for  longer  service,  specify 
heavy-coated 
sheets  such  as 
this  .  .  .  “Seal  of  1^  2  OZ.  ^ 
Quality” . 1^  COATMC  a 


All  the  latest  efTective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


324  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dept.  FQ-12 


NEW  PIG 
WATERER 

1  GAL.  Capacity 

Heavy  welded  steel. 
Wt.  6  Lbs. 

Only  $3.95  Ea. 

RHINEHART  CO. 

Dept.  FQ 

Spencerville,  Indiana 


COWPOX  -RINGWORM 


Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpo«  ^ 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi- 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress- 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen- 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  storesor  write;  l|l| 
H.  W. NAYLOR  Co..  Morris  9.  N.V.  LJL 


NO  HORNS! 


Materials  Handling  Systems 
for  Every  Farm 

American  Planter  Co..  Burr  Oak.  Michigan,  pioneers 
in  the  manufacture  of  push  button  farming  systems 
—offers  the  following  equipment.  Check  items  of 
interest  to  you. 

Milking  Parlor  Feeding  systems .  □ 

Hog  Parlor  feeding  systems .  □ 

Bunk  feeders.  Beef . □ 

Bunk  feeders.  Hogs .  □ 

Bunk  feeders.  Link  Augers .  □ 

Storage  bins— Square .  □ 

Systems  to  fill  &  unload  bins .  □ 

Augers— Stationary .  □ 

Augers— Portable  .  □ 

High  moisture  corn  auger  systems .  □ 

Leg  elevators  300  to  3.000  B.P.H . □ 

Gravity  &  Auger  Boxes .  □ 

Elevators,  chain .  □ 

General  Plan  layout .  □ 

Farmer  □  Student  □ 

n  Send  your  new  8-page  illustrated  portfolio. 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  t>f 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  hams  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleed i  ng.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s.  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Mweris  12.  N.Y. 


for  cows  on  pasture 
for  cows  not  on  pasture 


See  your  Beacon  Advisor  or  write 
The  Beacon  Milling  Company,  Dept.  F 
Headquarters:  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

A  division  of  Spencer  Kellogg  and  Sons.  Inc. 
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Comfortable  Animal  Housing 

A  **musf*  in  Winter. . .  to  save  on  feed  cost 
and  get  top  production  of  meat  and  milk 

Mature  animals  are  most  comfortable  —  and  most 
productive  —  at  temperatures  between  50“  and  75“ ; 
young  stock,  between  65“  and  80“ .  They  return  a 
profit  on  feed  —  as  meat  or  milk. 

When  animals  are  too  cold,  they  eat  more,  especially 
roughages,  to  make  up  for  heat  loss.  But  they  don’t 
increase  production  enough  to  pay  for  the  extra  feed! 

This  winter,  house  your  animals  comfortably, 
economically  —  and  profitably  —  in  Inland  Lok-Frame 
steel-pole  buildings,  insulated  and  ventilated  to  suit 
your  local  climate.  Send  coupon  for  plans  by  a 
recognized  farm  expert. 


u 


LOK-FRAME 

HEAVY- GAUGE  ALL- GALVANIZED 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

other  Inland  Steel  Buildings  include  LOK-RIB,  arch-type  dear-span  building 


out  coupon  NOW! 


INLAND  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Dept.  X,  4089  Was!  Bumhom  Straat,  Milwaukee  1 ,  Wiicontin 

n  I  am  interested  in  a  Lok-Frame  Building, 
n  Please  have  your  dealer  get  in  touch  with  me. 
Enclosed  is  $ . for  the  sets  of  plans  checked: 

□  LFP-A-Machinery  Storage  ( 13  bldgs. ) ,  25c 

□  LFP-B-Beef  Cattle  Housing  ( 12  bldgs.), 25c 

□  LFP-C-Dairy  Cattle  Housing  ( 13  bldgs. ) ,  25c 

□  LFP-D-Housing  for  Hogs.  Sheep,  Poultry  ( 8  bldgs ) ,  25c 

□  All  four  sets  of  plans,  $1.00. 


Name- 


Route- 


County- 
Town — 


and  RIGID-FRAME,  straight-sidewall  dear-span  building 


n 


electric 

FUEL  PUMP 


for  underground  or  surface  tanks 


Have  your  own  electric  gasoline 
pump.  New  Tokheim  saves  work, 
gas;  stops  pilferage,  spilling,  waste. 
Self  priming  —  starts  easily  on  low 
voltage.  Delivers  12,  g.  p.m.  100  gal. 
dial  and  totalizer.  See  your  oil  man. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "How  To  In¬ 
stall  Underground  Tanks!’  Tokheim 
Corporation,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


probably  find  it  most  convenient  to  make  | 
monthly  payments.  But  a  cattle  rancher, 
a  beef  feeder  or  a  rash  grain  raiser  would 
rather  pay  annually  or  semi-annually. 

Bill  Waite  had  a  situation  like  this.  He 
bought  the  Watson  farm  and  went  into 
the  rash  grain  business.  A  local  banker 
helped  Bill  and  George  Watson  work  out 
a  schedule  which  called  for  a  nominal 
monthly  payment  of  $65  and  an  annual 
payment  of  $1000  after  the  crops  were  har¬ 
vested  and  the  money  was  at  hand. 

The  buyer  should  insist  on  a  prepayment 
privilege  in  the  contract,  or  the  seller  is  not 
obligated  to  accept  more  than  the  stated  j 
amount.  Thus  a  buyer  who  has  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  crop  will  be  allowed  to  pay 
only  what  the  contract  calls  for.  He  w'ill  have 
to  continue  to  pay  interest  on  the  borrowed 
money  and  face  the  possibility  of  defaulting  j 
in  some  future  year  when  his  income  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  drouth  or  other  misfortunes. 

What  the  Contract  Should  Contain 
The  land  contract  should  contain  the  legal 
description  of  the  property,  the  terms  of 
payment,  time  of  possession,  a  statement  j 
fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  | 
taxes  and  insurance,  the  rights  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  each  of  the  parties,  provision  for 
termination  upon  default  of  payment,  and 
any  other  terms  the  parties  may  wish  to  in-  j 
corporate.  The  contract  should  be  signed  | 
by  both  parties,  including  the  wife  of  the 
seller  and  usually  the  wife  of  the  buyer.  A 
married  man,  however,  can  buy  land  and 


New  Low  Cost 

FORAGE  MASTER 

SELF-UNLOADING 
FORAGE  BOX 


Our  Sales  Are  Going  Up  ...  Up  ...  Up  ..  . 
This  is  the  Greatest  Year  in  Our  History  be¬ 
cause  we  give  the  farmer  more  far  his  money 
and  cut  crop  handling  costs. 

Cut  your  Crop  Handling  Costs,  too,  with  this  new  larger, 
efficient  PTO  operated  self-unloading  forage  box.  Eidra 
large  capacity  and  finest  quality  construction.  83  in.  wide 
inside,  18  ft.  long  (including  cross  conveyor).  72-in.  sides. 
(Also  available  in  2  beater  model  with  48  in.  sides.)  Write 
for  further  information  on  our  full  line  of  I9S9  automatic 
crop  handling  boxes.  They  are  the  finest  ever  in  design 
and  quality,  yet  low  in  price.  Gat  full  details  now. 

•  Big  capacity  .  .  .  unloads  one  ton  per  minute. 

•  3  Tubular  Beaters  and  3  speed  unloading. 

•  Front  unloading  for  convenient  operator  control  and 
open  front  end  design. 

•  Big  16-in.  diameter  auger — simple  positive  action. 

Also  removable  for  trench  style  silos.  Auger  exten- 

...'.“•.'rr:'. . rroiMfi 

!  KASTEN  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

I  Department  F.Q.,  Allenton,  Wis. 

I  I  cm  interested  in  more  information  on  the  I 

I  Forage  Master  Model  3-B-72  Self  Unlooder.  I 

I  Name  .  * 

I  Address  .  I 


City 


SUte 


I 


LATERALDISCHARGE 
AUGER  ELEVATOR 


FIELD 

HUSKER 

SHELLER 


gOX/ER 


his  wife  need  not  sign  the  contract. 

Land  contracts  have  been  described  as  a 
“mongrel  breed.”  To  the  lawyer  they  have 
features  which  bring  them  under  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  law  of  contract,  of  mortgage 
law,  of  landlord-tenant  relations  and  of 
trust  concepts.  Which  only  emphasizes 
again,  why  it  is  fatal  for  the  layman  to  try 
to  handle  them  without  professional  help. 


Husk  and  Shell 
While  You  Pick 


.  .  .  save  time,  labor,  money 
and  storage  space 

Capacity  to  match  either  one  or 
two-row  corn  pickers  makes  the 
new  Haban  Field  Husker-Sheller  a 
sensation  in  cost-saving  corn  har¬ 
vesting  and  handling.  Hooking 
between  picker  and  wagon,  it 
husks,  shells,  cleans  and  delivers 
the  shelled  corn 
into  wagon  box. 
Send  for  catalog- 


COMMODITY  PAYMENTS 

An  unusual  wrinkle  in  land  contracts  is  a 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  installments 
in  commodities.  This  may  be,  for  example,  in 
hogs,  in  beef  cattle,  in  milk,  or  in  grain.  Such 
a  sale  was  made  in  Wisconsin  recently  calling 
for  an  annual  payment  of  70,000  ix>unds  of 
milk  a  year  for  30  years.  The  parties  to  the 
contract  felt  it  to  be  a  good  hedge  against 
either  inflation  or  deflation.  The  actual  sale 
price  of  the  farm  will  depend  upon  the  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  milk  prices  over  the  30-year  pay¬ 
ment  i>eriod.  The  seller  will  lose  if  the  price 
of  milk  goes  down.  If  the  price  of  milk  goes 
up  the  buyer  will  lose. 

Some  new  legal  problems  in  regard  to  for¬ 
feiture  arise  in  connection  with  such  a  con¬ 
tract  but  it  is  a  new  concept  being  explored 
by  attorneys  and  economists  and  may  in  the 
future  be  a  more  common  form  of  land  con¬ 
tract  payment. 


Roll  this  new  “CUTTING-TYPtr' 
Letz  grinder  into  crib  driveways. 
Grind  ear  corn  —small  grain  mixtures 
better— faster  out  of  the  weather. 
New  Mill  Feeder  with  hopper  end 
vertically  adjustable  saves  work  and 
time,  loads  grinder  evenly.  Lateral 
discharge  auger  swings  full  circle  to 
load  truck  or  wagon,  indoors  or 
out,  within  5J4  ft-  radius  without 
resetting. 

LETZ  GRINDERS  DO  MORE— EARN  MORP 

Portable  PTO  or  Stationary  Grind¬ 
ers  tn  4  sizes.  New  PTO  drive,  V 
Belt  or  Roller  Chain,  for  540  or  1000 
RPM  Tractor  PTO.  Slant  or  Vertical 
Type  Auger  Elevators,  Mill  Feeder, 
Drag  Line  or  Magnets  optional 
equipment. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  your  livestock  prefer 
Letz  feed  preparation. 

LETZ  Mfq.  Co.,  1202  N.  St. 

Crewii  PeiRt,  Ind. 


In  some  states  they  cannot  be  recorded. 
In  others  Iw'here  recording  is  a  discretionary 
matter  with  the  county  recorder,  such  re¬ 
cording  is  not  considered  notice  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  where  the  rights  of  third  parties  become 
involved.  This  should  be  gone  into  thor¬ 
oughly  by  anyone  considering  such  a  sale. 

Despite  the  fact  it  is  as  easy  to  get  a 
land  contract  form  as  it  is  to  buy  a  news¬ 
paper,  here  arc  some  additional  reasons 
why  that  form  should  be  filled  in  only  by 
an  attorney: 

Payment  of  taxes.  The  seller  is  usually 
liable  for  taxes  due  and  unpaid  when  the 
contract  is  signed.  Subsequent  taxes  which 
may  become  a  lien  should  be  paid  by  the 
buyer.  The  contract  should  spell  this  out  so 
both  parties  know  where  they  stand. 

Buildings  and  improvements.  Some  con¬ 
tract  forms  state  that  the  buildings  and  im¬ 
provements  on  the  land  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  contract  as  well  as  those  sub¬ 
sequently  added  “shall  be  and  remain”  the 
seller’s  until  the  contract  is  completely  ful¬ 
filled.  The  idea  is  to  protect  the  seller 
against  the  commission  of  waste  by  the 
buyer  (tearing  down  a  building,  removing 
timber,  etc.)  and  to  give  the  seller  the  right 
to  anything  added  and  attached  to  the  land 
as  additional  security.  But,  as  one  authority 
has  pointed  out,  the  word  “improvements” 
is  very  ambiguous  and  this  clause  gives 
added  rights  to  a  party  who  is  already  well 
protected.  It  is  suggested  that  a  clause  be 
added  listing  all  the  items  concerning  which 
there  might  be  any  question  and  prede¬ 
termining  to  whom  they  should  pass  if  the 
contract  is  terminated. 

Insurance.  This  is  the  buyer’s  responsi¬ 
bility.  He  must  keep  sufficient  to  protect 
the  seller,  but  he  should  not  neglect  his  own 
interest,  either.  The  law  places  the  risk  of 
loss  on  three  different  classes  of  persons. 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
D»pt.  93  •  Racin*,  Wis. 


weather 

HOG  FOUNTAINS 

Available  with  atalnleii 
steel  or  galvanized  Inner 
canf.  Inner  cans  nared  at 
top— no  opening  between 
xani.  Clean-out  dralnt  In 
TVi"  high  troughi- 
^  M  low  enough  for 

smallest  pigs. 
Available  in 

r  P  wY  ^  *  drinker 

r  modeli.  Electric 


Writs  for  tireulartf •14001-  No  obligation. 

PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

BIsirlkilti  Irio  CiKoiUr,  Ikli;  Eiit  Mdlii,  llllitli; 
9mi  FMs,  S.  14  Emk  CH|,  RitiNrI:  iHbi,  Ritnrti 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  waUr-proof.  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  61,  III.— Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Lancest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Per  Square  Foot _ Widths  AyiiHlrie- 101  Us.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gouge  (.002) . Ig  Sq.  Ft.  |  3',  4',  9'&  16  ft.  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004) 
6  Gauge  (.006) 
8  Gauge  (.008) 


3C  Sq.  Ft.  i  20;  24:  &  32  ft.  widths 
4C  Sq.  Ft.  I  12:  16:  20  A  24  ft.  widths 


MACNINf 

COVIRS 


Tike  Tkis  Ad  With  Te  Year  Ltcil  Hdwt.,  Lbr.,  Or  Feed  Deiler 

Je  Be  Sere  Yo«  Gel  Genuine  Wiry's  COVERALL  At  These  Lew,  Lew  Prk^ 


IN 

SNOW  REMOVAL 

With  Steering  Sulky  and  Self  Starter 

•  Powerful  Gravely  Tractor — with  push- 
button  Starter,  New  Steering  Sulky  and 
Snowblower — make  snow  removal 
almost  child’s  play! 

•  You  can  blow  snow  —  deep  or  liaht,  wet  or 
dry  —  wherever  you  want  it,  with  fingertip 
maneuverability.  48"  Snow  Plow  also  avail¬ 
able.  30  year  round  attachments  .  .  .  All  on 
Easy  Pay  Plan. 

Write  today  for  FREE  24-page 
"Power  vs  Drudgery”  Booklet ! 

iauiiEDfmcTims,iNc. 

■Mil  IPX  604-M  BUMIAR.  W.  TA. 


For  true  grace  and  beauty.  These  \ 

sturdy,  well  rooted  3  yr.,  8"  to  12"  \  pncTDBin 

plants  are  ideal  for  background  or  IrUblrAlU 

hedge  in  sun  or  shade.  Shear  to  de- 

sired  height.  Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Strong  2-year  transplants  4  to  8"  tall.  pH 
Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhode- 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock.  NAa 

Azalea,  hardy,  mixed  colors.  Post- 
paid  at  planting  time.  froo  Catalog. 


tST  IN  THt  HBLV 


5  YEARS  MORE  EXPERIENCE  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES 


Modal  No.  675 

MEYER  provides  complete,  even  cracking  the  full  length  of  every  hoy  stem,  sealing  in  juices  without  stripping  leaves,  os  hoy  passes  between  the  two  steel  rolls. 

Now  with  an  exclusive  new  "floating  PICK-UP" — 


For  best  quality  hay,  roll  it  through  a  fast,  rug¬ 
ged  Meyer  Hay  Conditioner.  Stems  are  cracked 
their  entire  length  —  not  crimped  —  dry  in  half- 
the-time,  remain  pliable  and  keep  their  protein- 
packed  leaves.  Hay  remains  sweet  smelling, 
natural  green  in  color,  soft  and  palatable,  with 
juices  sealed  in  —  the  complete  feed  provided 
by  nature,  without  supplements.  It  has  greater 
feed  value  .  .  .  puts  more  milk  in  your  pail  .  .  . 
more  pounds  on  your  beef  .  .  .  brings  several 
dollars  per  ton  more  than  ordinary  hay.  Yet 
MEYER  is  priced  lower. 


NEW  EXCLUSIVE  MEYER  PICK-UP 
New  improved  large  diameter  Rotary 
Pick-Up  lifts,  loosens  and  feeds  hoy 
uniformly  —  floats  freely  over  rocks  and 
terraces.  Works  under  ail  conditions  — 
heavy  or  thin  hoy  —  smooth  or  uneven 
rocky  terrain. 


NEW  EXCLUSIVE  NON-CLOGGING  ROLLS 
Specially  designed  Steel  Rolls  "crock" 
the  entire  hay  stem  uniformly  —  retain 
leaves,  without  clogging.  Both  condition¬ 
ing  rolls  are  roller-chain  driven. 


CONDITION  WHILE  YOU  CUT 
Meyer  is  1  st  choice  because  you  can  use 
your  own  trailor-type  or  side-mounted 
mower  —  or  you  can  get  the  model  with 
built-in  mower  —  an  exclusive  Meyer 
patented  feature.  Windrowing  attach¬ 
ment  is  available. 


mEVER  nifG.  CO 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


Model  No.  680 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE -YOURS  FREE! 


MEYER  MFC.  CO.  BOX  7552 
MORTON,  ILL 

Please  send  literature  on  new  Meyer  Hay  Conditioners;  I  am  interested 
in  Model  —  205  —  675  —  680 


MODEL  205  FOR  IDEAL  FIELD  CONDITIONS 
Built  without  separate  pick-up,  for  use 
on  smooth  rock-and-terrace-free  fields. 
Exclusive  non-crimping  rubber  pick-up 
roll  and  smooth  steel  processing  roll. 
Does  superior  job  to  crimper-type 
machine. 


Name 


Model  No.  205 


MEYER — 1st  in  the  Field  — Original  and  Oldest  Manufacturer  of  Hay 
Conditioners  with  over  5  Years  More  Experience  Than  All  Other  Makes. 


I 


what  you  can  get  aWOy  With*  whan 
your  olaciric  fonco  ii  hookod  up  lo  tha 

New  Super- Atom 


Fence  Charger 


•  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  pests — 
NO  INSULATORS. 


•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON'T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  os  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFETY  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Gentlemen; 

D  Send  me  Super- Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 

Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

Q  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 

Name _ 


Address _ 

Clty_ _ State _ 

THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dept.  F4  Owosso,  Michigan 


MAKE  THE  GRADE  with 
the  DANUSER  BLADE 


TERRACING  •  GRADING  •  LANDSCAPING  •  DITCHING 


SCRAPING  •  SACKFILLING  •  SNDW  REMOVAL 

Any  earth  moving  job  can  be  done  easier  and 
better  with  a  versatile  Danuser  All-Purpose 
Blade.  Raise,  lower,  lilt  or  angle  the  blade- 
all  from  the  tractor  seat.  You  can  even  turn 
the  blade  around  and  push  with  it.  Built  for 
heavy  duty  use,  quickly  and  easily  installed. 
Complete  Scarifier-Scraper  Attachments  avail* 
able  far  both  6'  and  8'  Moldboards.  Write  for 
literature  showing  adaptation  to  your  make  and 
model  tractor.  Scarifier  attachment  available. 

FREE  BOOKLET!  "Guide  for  Better  Terracing" 


DANUSER  MACHINE  CO. 

”  Contributing  lo  Form  Mechoniiotion  " 


506-47  East  3rd  Strutt  •  Fulton,  Missouri 


Some  states  place  the  risk  on  the  seller,  some 
on  the  buyer,  and  still  others  on  the  person 
who  is  in  possession  of  the  premises. 

Fire  or  other  disaster  can  strike  a  farm 
being  sold  on  contract  as  readily  as  any 
other  piece  of  property.  It  is  essential  that 
there  be  enough  insurance  to  cover  all 
the  outstanding  interests.  In  some  jurisdic¬ 
tions  the  rule  is  that  all  insurance  proceeds 
go  to  the  benefit  of  the  seller  thus  allowing 
him  to  collec  t  the  payments  for  the  prop¬ 
erty  plus  the  insurance.  The  insurance 
money  serves  to  reduce  the  contract  bal¬ 
ance, but  the  buyer  ends  up  with  bare  land 
he  must  continue  to  pay  for.  The  buyer 
should  certainly  protect  himself  from  this. 

Acceleration  clause  and  grace  period. 
Some  land  contracts  have  a  clause  giving 
the  seller  the  right  to  declare  the  entire 
balance  of  the  installments  due  and  pay¬ 
able  upon  the  buyer’s  defaulting  on  one 
installment.  This  is  a  very  harsh  provision 
and  one  which  the  courts  are  not  too  in¬ 
clined  to  enforce;  however,  a  conscientious 
attorney  will  not  allow  his  buyer  client  to 
subjec  t  himself  to  such  a  provision  and  will 
also  make  every  effort  to  secure  for  him  a 
grace  period  of  30  days  or  more  during 
which  he  c  an  make  up  any  default. 

Right  of  possession.  The  buyer  should 
not  rest  on  the  belief  that  the  mere  signing 
of  the  land  contract  gives  him  the  right  of 
possession.  This  should  be  spelled  out  in 
the  document.  In  some  states  the  rule  is 
that  the  seller  retains  the  right  to  jjossession 
unless  the  buyer  is  granted  that  right. 

Ow  nership  of  crops.  The  general  rule  is 
that  the  seller  has  the  right  to  all  crops  un- 
liatA’csted  at  the  time  of  cancellation  of  the 
contrac  t.  I'he  buyer’s  attorney  might  try 
to  gain  for  him  the  protection  of  a  clause 
allowing  him  (the  buyer)  a  right  of  entry 
to  cultivate  and  harvest  whatever  crops  he 
has  sown,  with  the  seller  receiving  a  share 
as  rent  for  the  land  during  this  period. 

Mineral  and  timber  rights.  This  is  an¬ 
other  source  of  misunderstanding  and  c  on¬ 
fusion.  The  seller,  very  understandably,  is 
likely  to  object  to  the  removal  of  oil,  min¬ 
erals,  gravel  or  timber  by  the  buyer.  Yet  the 
buyer  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  as  long  as  he  does 
not  reduce  its  value  below  the  amount  he 
still  owes  the  seller,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  Especially  in 
areas  where  mineral  rights  are  more  than 
an  academic  matter,  this  point  should  be 
settled  at  the  time  of  signing  the  contract. 

Waste.  The  buyer,  of  course,  cannot 
commit  waste  and  must  maintain  the  prem¬ 
ises  in  as  good  condition  as  they  are  at  the 
time  the  contract  is  signed,  reasonable  wear 
and  tear  excepted. 

Seller’s  Remedies 

If  the  buyer  fails  to  perform  his  part  of  the 
contract  the  seller  has  a  number  of  remedies 
to  which  he  can  resort. 

1 )  He  can  sue  the  buyer  for  the  install¬ 
ments  which  are  past  due,  get  a  judgment 
and  prcKced  to  c  ollect.  The  contrac  t  is  still 
in  force  and  the  buyer  can  resume  payments 


HARVEST  EARLY... 


THE  CROPGARD  WAY 


Portable  —  dries  to  2000  bu.  per  day  in 
field  off  tractor  PTO  —  only  big-capacity 
dryer  under  $3000 — fuel  oil  or  LP  gas. 


t  o 

4,500,000  BTU  for 
barns,  bins  and  cribs 
— uses  canvas  ducts. 
Automatic  heat  con¬ 
trol  — fuel  oil  or  L  P  gas. 


Delivers  to 
30,000  cu.  ft. 

I>er  minute — 
variable  pitch  fan  —  will  run  off  tractor 
PTO  —  uses  ducts  —  portable  —  no  heat. 


with  high  capacity  heater-fan — 
fuel  oil  or  LP  gas.  Semi-portable 


The  Complete 
DRYER  Line 


KROPGARD  ukishore 

MFC.  CO. 

3338  Republic  Ave  ,  Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 


Heavy-Duty  ROTARY-TILLER 
and  TRACTOR  Combined 
M  ows-5iekles-5prays~5aws~Efe. 

Walk 

UNIVERSAL 
MFC.  CO. 

324  W.  10, 
Indianapolis  2, 
Indiana 


HOW  TO  EARN 
MORE  MONEY  IN  DAIRYING 
. . .  BREED  GUERNSEYS 


Only  after  costs  have  been  deducted  do 
you  know  your  net  dairy  income.  In  nu¬ 
merous  DHIA  testing  units  Guernsey  herds 
lead  oil  others  in  income  obove  feed  costs. 


AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
932  Main  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 
Sand  FREE  information  on  how  to  .  .  . 

Q  Start  a  Guomtoy  hord  and  whoro  lo  buy 
brooding  stock.  G  Add  profit*  producing 
and  tolling  nationally-odvortisod  Goldon 
Cuornsoy  Milk. 

Homo . 


Addrott . 

Town . Stoto  . 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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if  he  wishes.  Usually,  the  seller  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  more  interested  in  terminat¬ 
ing  the  contract  and  finding  another  pur¬ 
chaser  so  he  uses  this  next  step. 

2)  Summary  proceedings.  These  pro¬ 
ceedings  require  notice  of  intention  to  de¬ 
clare  a  land  contract  forfeited,  which  gives 
the  buyer  a  last  opportunity  to  pay  up  be¬ 
fore  the  institution  of  actual  prex  eedings  to 
foreclose  the  contract.  In  many  areas  these 
proceedings  can  be  held  before  commission¬ 
ers  whose  job  it  is  to  take  the  load  ofT  circuit 
or  district  court  in  matters  involving  titles 
to  the  land.  If,  after  the  case  is  heard,  the 
buyer  still  does  not  pay,  the  commissioner, 
after  a  waiting  period  of  from  90  days  to  6 
months,  issues  what  is  known  as  a  “writ  of 
restitution.”  This  writ  declares  the  land  to 
belong  to  the  seller  again,  free  of  any  inter¬ 
est  in  the  buyer,  and  the  contract  is  voided. 

3)  Some  jurisdictions  allow  sellers  to 
foreclose  a  contract  just  like  a  mortgage. 
But  this  is  rarely  done  because  of  the  greater 
cost  and  longer  redemption  period  which 
is  allowed  the  buyer. 

4)  Another  procedure  open  to  the  seller 
in  a  defaulted  contract  is  the  old  common 
law  ejectment  action,  but  it  is  infrequently 
used.  The  ejectment  action  recognizes  that 
the  position  of  seller  and  buyer  has  become 
somew’hat  like  landlord  and  tenant  and  that 
the  buyer,  by  defaulting,  stands  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  tenant  holding  over  after  the  term 
of  his  lease  and  that  he  should  be  put  out  of 
possession  of  the  land. 

If  the  contract  is  terminated  through  any 
of  these  procedures  the  buyer  usually  loses 
his  down  payment  and  the  money  he  has 
paid  is  kept  by  the  seller  as  liquidated  dam¬ 
ages  for  non-performance  of  the  contract. 

Buyer’s  Remedy 

The  buyer  has  the  right  to  rescind,  or 
terminate  a  contract  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  Rescinding  a  sale  on  the  basis  of 


W' 

B 


SPREADING 

ALFALFA 


RAMBLING 

RHIZOMA 

AND  OTHER 

HARDY  SEED 

ETTER  YIELD  FROM 
ETTER  SEED! 


IIFW  northern 

GROWN 


RHIZOMA 


•  GREAT  RESISTANCE  TO  WINTER  KILLING  in  tests 

MADE  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PEACE  RIVEM  VALLEY.  IT 
SURVIVED  SO  BELOW  ZERO  TEMPERATURES.  FLOOD¬ 
ING,  ICE  SHEETS. 

•  LESS  SEED  NEEDED  planting  rate  much  less  than 
OTHER  Alfalfa  varieties. 

•  MORE  GRAIING  cannot  be  injured  by  over  grazing 

OR  TRAMPLING. 

•  MORE  HAY  OUTYIELOS  grimm  and  many  other  vari- 
ETMy^^WITH  LEAFIER,  FINER  ALFALFA  OF  HIGHER 

•  HIGHEST  QUALITY  SEEDtrue  variety,  highest  pur* 

ITY  AND  GERMINATION. 

For  further  inf orination 

I  d 


about  RHIZOMA  and 
other  S  or  t  he  r  n  hardy 
drought  resistant  alfalfa  and 
seed  write 


FOR 
FREE 

CATALOG 

BOX  751 A 
RAPID  CITY 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Build  "^Weatherability"  into  your  herd 


Charolais-Charbray  Acclimate  Easily 


•  High  Quality  Beef  The  Charolais  and  Charbray  breeds  adapt  themselves  to  climates 


•  High  Dress  Out 
Percentage 


rapidly . . .  and  without  pampering.  While  other  breeds  suffer  and 
fail  under  extremes,  these  stronger  animals  continue  to  thrive.  When 

•  Unit  Return  ^irosjed  with  your  present  herds,  their  weatherability  is  dominant  in 

Per  Animal 

•  Free  From  offspring.  This  is  just  one  of  many  advantages  in  breeding  the 

Dwarfism  Silver  Cattle  with  the  Golden  Future." 


Frozen  Charolais  Soman 
10  Ampulos  $60 
20  Ampules  $90 

SEND  FOR  THE 
ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 
DESCRIBING 
McGINNESS  HERDS 


•  Member  American  Charbray  Breeders  Assn. 

0  Member  American  International  Charolais  Assn. 


McGINNESS  BROS.  RANCH 

Route  1-A,  Lathrep,  Mo. 

Phone  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  ME  7-2478 
Please  send  me  your  new  brochure  illustrating 
the  adYantages  of  cross  breeding  Charolais 
with  Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  and  other 
popular  breeds. 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS - 


CITY _ — _ :  ^_STATE _ j 


You  Can  Solve  Crop  Curing  Problem 
with  Hartzell  Drying  Equipment 


Hay,  shelled  or  ear  corn,  small  grain,  peanuts, 
soy  heans,  tobacco  ...  it  makes  no  difference 
what  crop  you  want  to  dry,  Hartzell  has  the 
right  equipment  for  the  job. 

Rain,  wind  or  hail  damage  to  standing  crops 
.  .  .  moisture,  mold  or  insect  damage  to  stored 
crops  .  .  .  Hartzell  can  help  you  stop  them  all. 


HartzelFs  complete  line  of  drying  equip¬ 
ment  includes  portable  dryers,  hatch  drying 
bins  and  fans  for  natural  air  drying.  And  you 
can  trust  your  Hartzell  representative  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  right  equipment,  because  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  job  calls  for,  he  can  supply  it. 

For  complete  details  on  Hartzell  drying 
equipment  which  can  increase  the  cash  value 
of  the  crops  you  sell  and  the  feed  value  of 
those  you  keep,  just  fill  out  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  helow. 


Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co.,  Dept.  F,  Agricultural  Division, 
Piqua,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  (  )  Hartzell  portable  crop  dry¬ 
ers  (  )  Hartzell  supplemental  heater  (  )  Hartzell  fans  for  natural  air 

drying. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  drying  the  following  crops: - 


Other  famous  Hartzell  products  in¬ 
clude  controllable  and  full  feather¬ 
ing  propellers  for  light  aircraft  and 
a  complete  line  of  industrial  venti¬ 
lating  equipment. 


Name - - — - - 

Address. - 

C  ity - State. 
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THE  W-W  WAY  TO 
BETTER  ROLLED  FEEDS 


THIS  QUALITY-BUILT  ROLLER  MILL 
PROCESSES  GRAIN  SO  YOU 
GET  MORE  GAIN! 


MANUFACTURING  CO 

BRODHEAO,  WIS. 


fraud  or  misrepresentation  is  not  a  com¬ 
monly  used  remedy  of  a  buyer,  but  is  open 
to  him  when  he  finds  that  he  has  been 
fraudulently  led  into  a  contract.  The  buyer 
perhaps  would  not  have  bought  the  prop¬ 
erty  if  the  seller  had  not  made  certain  rep¬ 
resentations  which  were  not  true. 

This  could  refer  to  any  material  fact 
relative  to  the  farm,  such  as  the  amount 
of  land  being  sold,  the  boundary  line,  or 
the  productiveness  of  the  land.  But  there  is 
an  extremely  high  burden  of  proof  on  a 
buyer  who  tries  to  get  out  of  his  contract. 
The  court  will  point  out  that  he  had  ample 
opportunity  to  investigate  any  defect.  Also, 
a  person  is  presumed  to  have  read  what  he 
signed,  and  he  cannot  come  in  later  and 
say  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  small 
print  in  the  contract  really  meant.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  the  court  will  not  let  out  of  a  con¬ 
tract,  a  buyer  who  merely  feels  he  has  made 
a  bad  bargain. 

In  the  event  of  death,  the  contract  is  not 
terminated.  The  rights  and  responsibilities 
devolve  on  the  legal  representative  of  the 
deceased  for  the  contract  is  binding  on  both 
parties,  “their  heirs,  executors,  administra¬ 
tors  or  assigns.” 

The  buyer’s  interest  generally  passes  on 
his  death  to  the  devisee  of  his  real  estate, 
or  to  his  legal  heirs  if  he  dies  without  a  will. 
The  sellers  interest  is  usually  treated  as  per¬ 
sonal  property  rather  than  as  real  estate. 
State  laws  vary  greatly  on  inheritance  and 
should  be  checked  closely. 


Every  Farm  I 
Workshop  / 
needs  a  compact, 
eosy-to-carry 


Drop  Head 
Threader 
Set  I 


Process  your  grain  through  a  W-W  Roller  Mill 
and  watch  your  livestock  eat  it  all,  digest  it 
easier  and  gain  more.  W-W's  proven  principle 
of  operation  either  crimps,  cracks,  or  crumbles 
every  kernel  just  the  way  you  want  it.  Has 
single  control-wheel  adjustment,  10-inch  di¬ 
ameter  rolls  completely  hardened  through  walls 
so  they  can  be  regroaved  many  times.  Con¬ 
venient  roller  exchange  regrooving  service 
available  at  law  cost.  Won't  clash  when  running 
empty.  Heavy  cast  iron  framework. 

W-W  Grain  Roller  Mills  are 
4'  available  in  widths  from  6"  to 
/  36".  Adaptable  to  any  installa- 

tian  or  power  system.  PTO 
models  available.  Write  for  free 
literature,  prices,  and  attractive 
*  J  time-payment  plan. 


2957-Q  NORTH  MARKET  WICHITA  4,  KANSAS 


Third  Parties 

Either  the  seller  or  buyer  under  a  land  con¬ 
tract  may  sell  his  interest.  The  seller  can 
mortgage  his  interest  and  the  buyer  may 
lease  his  interest.  This  can  lead  to  some 
complicated  situations,  particularly  when 
the  contracts  are  not  recorded. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  land  contract 
to  be  assigned  or  subcontracted,  also  called 
selling  on  a  “second  contract.”  It  arises 
most  commonly  when  a  buyer  decides  for 
one  reason  or  another  that  he  no  longer 
wishes  to  stay  on  the  farm  he  is  purchasing. 
However,  he  has  signed  a  binding  contract, 
stating  that  he  will  pay  for  the  farm  in  full. 
At  this  point,  the  only  way  that  he  may  re¬ 
lieve  himself  from  his  obligations  is  to  sell 
the  premises  on  a  second  contract  or  to 
assign  his  equity  in  the  contract  itself.  How¬ 
ever,  a  buyer  who  sells  his  farm  on  a  sec¬ 
ond  contract  is  generally  not  relieved  of 
his  responsibility  for  continuing  to  make  the 
payments  to  his  original  seller.  Most  land 
contracts  contain  a  provision  saying  that  a 
buyer  may  not  assign  the  contract  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  seller.  A  few  go 
on  to  say  that  any  assignment  by  the  buyer 
will  create  no  liability  against  the  seller. 
These  clauses  against  assignment  are  put 
in  the  contracts  to  prevent  a  buyer  who  was 
satisfactory  to  his  seller,  from  substituting 
a  new  buyer,  who  may  be  a  bad  credit  risk. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  buyer  to  assign 
his  contract,  and  go  to  another  farm.  The 
new  buyer  (the  second  contract  buyer)  has 
not  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  first  buyer 


KNIGHT  IMPLEMENTS 

Engineered  for  Better  Farming 


4  with 

EXPANSlOb 

tjCHAMBER 


Snap  a  die  head  in  the  ratchet 
ring  . . .  cut  your  thread!  Thread¬ 
ing  pip>e,  conduit,  rod  or  bolts  is 
as  simple  as  that  with  a  MQDfD 
drop  head  threader.  Heads  can’t 
fall  out  .  .  .  dies  reverse  quickly 
for  close- to-wall  threading.  Finest 
quality  t7(C3eE[& long  wearing  dies. 
Bolt  and  conduit  dies  available. 

Hand  Carrier  Free  With  All  Sets  Except  No.  12‘R 

(Ordw  in  tats  or  any  combination) 


The  most  effective  way  of  handling  green  feed,  silage,  and 
supplements.  A  PTO  powered  front  end  unloader  with  all 
steel  construction.  The  "Expansion  Chamber"  feature  is 
an  area  that  is  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  box  which  allows 
the  compressed  green  feed  to  expand  so  that  it  is  easily 
unloaded.  The  detachable  elevator  operates  in  a  90  degree 
arc.  Model  12  and  Model  15. 

MANURE  SPREADER 


KNIGHT  MANURE  SPREADERS- PTO  driven,  all  steel 
spreaders  feature  low  silhouette  and  heavy  duty  con¬ 
struction.  Upper  beater  available.  Model  66  is  110  bus. 
cap;  Model  88, 135  bus.  cap;  Model  130  (truck  mounted). 


Enclosed  Ratchet  Type 

Forpipa- Vi"  to  l"-0-R  Vi"  to  1  'A' 

At  Your  Dealer’s  I 


WRITE  FOR 


BROCHURE 


entirely.  The  first  buyer  must  continue  to  I 
make  payments  to  the  seller,  unless  the  ! 
seller  has  relieved  him  and  has  agreed  to 
take  payments  from  the  second  buyer. 

What  then,  if  the  second  contract  buyer 
also  wishes  to  sell  out?  He  is  as  free  to  do 
this  as  was  the  first  buyer,  and  the  makings 
of  a  devious  legal  web  have  begun.  In  a 
situation  where  a  land  contract  may  have 
been  assigned  four  or  five  times,  we  find  ! 
four  or  five  buyers,  each  with  a  small  equity 
in  the  property.  Each  of  those  persons  has 
a  financial  interest  in  this  piece  of  property 
and,  of  course,  will  guard  jealously  his 
rights.  This  can  create  a  chaotic  situation 
for  the  original  seller  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  forfeit  the  contract  because  of  default  in 
payments.  He  is  confronted  with  four  or 
five  buyers,  some  of  whom  he  may  never 
have  met,  and  some  courts  will  require  that 
notice  of  forfeiture  be  served  upon  each. 

The  role  of  the  seller  in  the  land  con¬ 
tract  is  much  simpler  than  the  buyer’s.  The 
seller  is  free  to  deed  the  land  to  another 
party,  though  he  is  not  so  free  as  if  he 
owned  the  land  outright,  without  the  buy¬ 
er’s  equity.  A  deed  from  a  land  contract 
seller  to  a  third  party  will  be  effective  to 
carry  the  legal  title  plus  the  obligations  of 
the  contract.  Some  attorneys  feel  that  a 
deed  alone  is  sufficient  to  do  this,  while 
others  insist  that  an  assignment  of  the  sell¬ 
er’s  interest  in  the  contract  also  be  executed. 
Here  again,  it  becomes  a  case  of  letting  the 
new  buyer  beware  since  the  question  of  re¬ 
cording  either  improperly  or  not  at  all,  may 
place  him  in  the  postion  of  not  being  able 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  legal  interest 
he  is  assuming,  by  taking  a  deed  from  a 
land  contract  seller.  ' 

Consider  the  situation  where  a  seller 
wishes  to  convert  his  contract  into  cash 
and  sells  it  to  another  person.  The  original 
buyer  then  has  a  new  seller.  The  buyer  tires 
of  the  proposition  and  sells  his  equity  in  the 
land  contract  and  assigns  his  contract.  It 
is  entirely  jX)ssible  at  this  point  that  we  have 
two  total  strangers,  a  new  seller  and  a  new 
buyer.  And  this  procedure  can  be  repeated 
until  the  property  has  been  transferred  four 
and  five  times  each  way.  It  is  fortunate  that 
courts  will  zealously  guard  the  equity  which 
cither  a  buyer  or  seller  has  in  land.  Historic¬ 
ally,  the  law'has  always  felt  that  land  must 
be  a  salable  item  on  the  free  and  open 
market,  and  courts  are  reluctant  to  uphold 
any  clauses  which  say -that  either  party  may 
not  sell  an  interest  in  land. 

Will  a -land  contract  fit  your  particular 
situation?  This  is  something  which  can 
only  be  answered  by  the  parties  involved. 

If  the  buyer  has  but  a  small  down  payment, 
if  both  parties  are  familiar  with  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  have  a  real  interest  in  it,  if  the 
seller  wants  to  know  exactly  how  much 
money  he  will  be  getting  over  a  period  of 
years,  if  the  seller  wants  an  excellent  form 
of  security,  if  each  of  the  parties  is  willing 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  mutual  trust,  the  installment  land 
contract  may  be  an  ideal  solution. 

THE  AUTHOR:  John  W.  Fitzj(erald,  of  Grand  Ledj(e, 
Michigan,  ia  an  attorney  and  a  member  of  the  Michijfan 
State  Senate.  His  specialty  is  agricultural  law. 


CUT-TO-nr  HONltS  ^y-f  COSTS  yp  TO  40% 


INTERNATIONAL  MILL  &  TIMBER  CO.  Bay  City,  Michigan.  DEPT.  FQI29 


Save  labor  cost  up  to  100%,  reducing 
completed  home  cost  up  to  40%.  You  can 
assemble  any  of  57  designs  from  easy-to- 
follow  plans.  No  measuring  or  cutting 
. . .  every  piece  precision  ma¬ 
chine  pre-cut  and  marked. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MILL.  Eliminate  all 
between  overhead,  profit  and  labor  costs. 
Nothing  to  plan  or  figure.  Complete  with  all 
lumber,  hardware,  paint,  nails,  glass,  roofing, 
etc.  Sterling  Home  quality  material  through¬ 
out.  Freight  paid  most  areas.  Write  today. 
Send  25c  for  illustrated,  color  catalog,  floor 
plans  and  details. 


INSURE  FUTURE  PROFITS— BREED  GROWTH  INTO  YOUR  CATTLE  WITH 


PERFORMANCE  TESTED  OLENTANGY  CHAROLAIS  BULLS 


JUHAN 


Our  naturally-polled,  progeny- 
tested  purebred  sire. 

15  months . 1465  lbs. 

2  years  . 1825  lbs. 

4  years  . 2410  lbs. 

FROZEN  SEMEN  AVAILABLE 
Min.  ordir — 10  ampilts  $65.00  postpaid 
20  ampales  $100.00 

L  A.  DEMOREST  &  SONS 


•  Calves  mature  in  record  time 

•  Extra  weight  without  costly  feed 

•  Long  productive  life 

•  Bulging  rounds  and  brood  loins 

Buy  calves  from  P.R.I.*  tested  cows  that 
have  proved  their  gaining  ability.  Buy  Olen- 
tangy  Charolais  bulls  and  boost  your  calf 
weaning  weights  from  15%  to  25%.  Top  the 
market  with  High-Quality,  meat-type  steers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  high-priced, 
fancy  feeds  to  get  outstanding  gains  from 
Olentongy  Charolais.  We  feed  hoy,  free  choice 
and  corn  cob  meal  with  protein  supplement. 

Prove  these  advantages  for  yourself.  Cross 
some  of  your  cow  herd  with  Olentangy  Charo¬ 
lais  and  see  the  amazing  hybrid  vigor  of  your 
calf  crop.  Write  for  brochure  and  more  com¬ 
plete  information. 

3  miles  east  of  Waldo,  Ohio 


One  of  our  future  herd  sires.  His 
ofNcial  P.  R.  I.*  rating  is  W  44. 
At  8  months  of  age  he  weighed 
928  lbs. 

P.R.I.  is  proof  positive  of  the  amaz¬ 
ing  growth  record  of  Olentangy 
Charolais. 

Phones:  6-3519  6-3625 


Charter  Member  American-International  Charolais  Association 


•  Member  of  ^rformance  Registry  International 


wi  dJlI.'M'h  S  T  E  E  L  GUARD" 

Rope-Wick  Oiler 


NEW!  E^ntuteij  different! 

Vastly  Superior!  New-Typo! 
LIFETIME  RUBBING  ELEMENT  " 

AUTOMATIC! 


fully 

Super-rr 
element 
No  waste 


A  "Better  Oiler"  At  A  "Better  Price" 

WNITE  For  Catalog  showing  complete  line  of 
Farnam  Oilers  from  $26.95  up.  Also  Insecti¬ 
cides  for  use  in  them.  All  at  new  low 
prices  I  Also  details  of  ‘‘30-Day  Trial  Plan." 
Sent  air-mail  1  Mail  coupon  or  write  — 
FARNAM  CO.  Otpl.  HWT  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


I  waste  of  oil  I  Insecticide  released  only  as  cattle 
rub.  5-GaI.  oil  supply  lasts  for  weeks.  No  service 
problem !  No  installation  problem !  Mount  them 
on  any  post,  tree  or  sdde  of  building.  Fill  ’em 
d  forget  ’em. 

fF^NA^CO^^iis  dI^i.'rw?  ”1 

I  S70I  Me.  29th  St.  —  Omaha,  Nebratha  ■ 

I  Send  Cattle  Oiler  Catalog,  new  low  prices  and  | 

I  details  of  "30-Day  Trial  Plan"  to  | 


INamt 
Addr( 

LS'IL 


LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THE  CATTLE  BUSINESS 

•  Correct  Sterility  in  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

•  Hove  Nearly  100%  Living  Calf  Crop — Annually 

•  Correctly  Deliver  Calves — Remove  Afterbirths 

•  Diagnose  Pregnancy — Artificially  Inseminate 

•  Produce  Calves — Milk  at  a  Specific  Date 

•  Manage  Herd  More  Efficiently — Increase  Profits 


OUll  QUARANTKC 

After  the  student  BttendH  school  and  glvea  our  instruction  a  fair 
trial  and  does  not  Ret  satlsfactoir  results,  a  representative  of  this 
school  will  ffo  to  the  farm  and  make  the  student  succesaful.  If  the 
student  is  then  not  satlsAed  the  tuition  ($140. <K))  and  total  traveling 
expenses  w.l!  be  refunded. 


Write  for  catalog  which  falls  the  whole  story. 

Ask  for  names  of  sfudents  in  your  locality. 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

Depf.  g,  216  East  Tenth  St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
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'My  farm  has  become  a  showplace 
for  winter  pastures  •  •  •  thanks  to  the 

^ureVrea/H. 


Sam  Choate  on  his  farm  near  Bentonville,  Arkansas 


“My  farm  has  been  a  showplace  for  the  past  two 
years  for  winter  pasture  drilled  in  a  14-year-old  stand 
of  clover.  I  use  the  Pasture  Dream  for  drilling  175 
acres  each  year.  In  addition  to  balancing  and  rounding 
out  12  months  of  pasture,  my  Pasture  Dream  cultivates 
packed  meadows.  This  tool  is  simple  and  economical  to 
operate,  and  it  will  measure  up  to  its  purpose  in  every  respect.” 

Write  for  free  booklet  which  shows 
how  sod  seeding  can  bring  you  greater 
pasture  production  and  profits. 

MACHINE  WORKS 

LOUISVILLE,  MISSISSIPPI 


cut  feed  costs 

with  these  NEW  KEllvoupux  machines 


MIX  'N  GRIND 

A  complete  feed  mill  opera¬ 
tion  in  one  low  cost  machine. 
One  man  can  grind,  mix  and 
sack  a  complete  batch  of 
accurately  blended  formula 
feed  in  less  than  20  min.— 
at  lower  per  ton  cost  than 
ever  before  possible.  Rug¬ 
gedly  built- it  requires  min¬ 
imum  space,  is  easy  to 
operate,  uses  only  two  low 
HP  motors.  Made  in  1, 
and  2  ton  models.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 


MIX’N  GRIND  with 
HOPPER  SCALE 

The  same  "Mix  'n  Grind" 
machine  described  above 
—with  a  hopper  bin  and 
scale  added.  The  hopper 
bin  is  entirely  supported 
on  the  scale -so  that  you 
can  accurately  weigh 
material  before  it  is 
ground.  Available  in  1, 
and  2  ton  models  with 
1200,  1800  and  2400  lb. 
capacity  bins  respectively. 

- CLIW  AND  MAIL  TODAY  — — 

I  THE  DUPLEX  MILL  t,  MFG.CO.,  Dept.  FQ,  Springfield,  Ohio 
I  Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked:  j 

I  □  Mix  'n  Grind  □  Mix  'n  Grind  with  Hopper  Scale  | 

I  Name _  i 

I  Address _ Phone _ { 

!  City _ State _  | 

I _ _ _ 


N0W..lt'sEasy 
to  feed  from  a 


Trench  Silo 


with 


Sun-Mastr: 

TRENSLIGE  LOADER 


NO  OTHER  LIKE 


•  ONE  MAN  Operates  from  Tractor  Seat 

ONLY  the  SUN-MASTR  TRENSLIGE  Loader 
loads  with  feed  wagon  at  front  or  side  of  trac¬ 
tor.  or  on  top  of  bank.  ONLY  the  SUN-MASTR 
TRENSLIGE  Loader  prepares  feed  so  well. 
EASIEST  of  all  to  mount.  Just  attach  tongue 
clevis  to  tractor  draw  bar  and  slip  drive  shaft 
in  place. 


•  Fits  ANY  Tractor — Easy  to  Transport 

Hydraulic  control.  Self-contained  system  — 
POWR-PAK  pump  and  heavy  duty  cylinder. 


•  Many  Other  OUTSTANDING  Advantages 


FREE 

BOOK 


WNITC  TODAY  FOR  FRCC  DOOM 

SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
569  s«.  Kamac  Olatha,  Kansas 


DEATH  OF  AN  EAST  GERMAN  FARM 

[Continued  from  page  70) 

the  back  of  an  axe  and  its  throat  cut.  I 
would  sit  on  the  animal,  pumping  up  and 
dow’n  to  make  it  bleed  while  Rita  caught 
the  blood  in  a  pan,  stirring  it  all  the  time 
to  keep  it  from  congealing.  We  used  that 
for  blood  sausage.  We  ate  the  lungs,  brains, 
tongue,  liver,  kidneys,  and  part  of  the 
stomach.  The  rest  of  the  stomach  and  the 
intestines  we  used  for  sausage  casing.  The 
skin  we  had  to  give  to  the  State,  but  every¬ 
thing  else  went  into  our  larder. 

“Our  sugar  was  in  the  form  of  molasses, 
made  by  scraping  sugar  beets  until  they 
were  clean  white,  slicing  them,  and  boiling 
them  down  in  the  wash-tub.  One  year  Rita 
let  the  syrup  boil  too  long  and  it  crystal¬ 
lized — a  great  treat  for  the  kids.”  Every' 
apple  and  berry  was  picked  and  dried. 

In  1952,  Walter  Ulbrecht,  the  Commu¬ 
nist  boss  of  East  Germany,  announced  in 
a  speech,  “We  will  now  move  toward  so¬ 
cialism  in  agriculture.”  Farmers,  he  said, 
were  to  merge  their  farms  into  collectives 
voluntarily  and  operate  them  as  one  large 
farm.  The  farmer  was  to  work  the  land  in 
labor  battalions  and  be  paid  from  the  fann 
profits.  Profits  from  farming  would  be  split ; 
80  per  cent  going  to  the  workers  on  the 
basis  of  the  work  they  had  performed,  20 
percent  divided  according  to  the  amount 
of  land  each  farmer  brought  into  the  col¬ 
lective.  Three  types  of  collectives  were  pro¬ 
posed.  Type  1  took  only  the  land,  leaving 
the  farmer  his  machinery  and  stock.  Type 
2  took  land,  horses  and  power  equipment, 
but  left  the  livestock.  Type  3  merged  the 
entire  fann  into  the  collective. 

To  stimulate  the  “voluntary”  collecti¬ 
vization,  quotas  in  animal  production  were 
raised  about  10  per  cent.  Farmers  who 
farmed  over  25  acres  had  about  twice  the 
quota  in  grain,  and  Krueger  and  others 
who  farmed  over  50  acres  were  required 
to  sell,  at  the  quota  price,  about  three  times 
as  much  grain  as  small  farmers  or  the  big 
collectives.  Five  of  the  weakest  farmers  in 
Krueger’s  village  gave  up  and  formed  a 
collective,  but  the  resistance  of  the  others 
was  so  stubborn  one  of  the  Communist  lead¬ 
ers  said,  “I  would  rather  teach  a  rhinoceros 
to  play  the  violin  than  to  convince  private 
farmers  to  join  the  collectives.” 

The  private  farmers,  when  they  learned 
of  a  man  going  into  the  collective,  hur¬ 
riedly  bought  any  fertilizer  he  had  not  put 
on  his  land.  The  bureaucrats  in  charge  of 
the  collectives  either  winked  at  this,  or 
didn’t  know  it  was  going  on.  Hans  Bert¬ 
ram,  a  friend  of  Krueger,  was  even  able  to 
buy  a  milking  machine  from  the  head  of 
a  collective,  from  one  of  the  farms  he 
was  taking  over.  “There  was  no  bill  of  sale, 
of  course,”  Bertram  said.  “He  just  pocketed 
the  five  hundred  marks.  I  dismantled  the 
machine  after  dark  and  carted  it  home.  It 
was  complete  except  for  the  lid  to  the  milk 
can,  and  it  was  useless  without  that.  I 
scoured  the  country  for  a  lid  and  finally 
learned  from  friends  in  West  Berlin  that 
they  could  get  one  for  me.  This  meant 
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The  Pump  of  a 
Thousand  Uses 

The  HALE 

Model  20-T  "TORRENT" 

Pumps  7000  G.P.H.  with  ample  rasarve. 


The  HALE 
"TRACTOR-MATE" 
Type  3 RTF 

Saves  Time — Saves  Money 


If  ever  there  was  a  pump  designed  for  farm  use,  it's  the  Hale  Model  20-T 
"TORRENT."  Wherever  you  want  to  move  water  you  can  do  it  with  the 
"TORRENT"  because  it's  light — weighs  only  54  pounds;  can  easily  be  car¬ 
ried  by  one  man;  gasoline  engine  driven  for  pumping  any  place,  any  time. 
And  in  addition  to  smaller  irrigation  jobs,  here  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
other  uses  you'll  find  for  the  "TORRENT"  around  your  farm;  "on-the-spot" 
filling  of  tanks  with  water,  liquid  fertilizer,  etc.;  for  stand-by  water  systems; 
for  de-watering  flooded  areas,  ponds,  etc.;  and  for  on-the-spot  emergency 
Are  fighting.  Also  available,  the  Hale  Model  30-T  pumps  20,000  G.P.H.  at 
free  flow  discharge. 


You  get  FULL  benefit  from  your  Tractor,  and  save  time  and  money,  too,  with 
the  Hole  "Troctor-Mate" — the  new  Hale  Type  3PTF  power  take-off.  Trailer- 
mounted  Pump. 

The  "Tractor-Mate"  is  specifically  designed  for  use  with  tractor  power  in 
irrigating  medium-size  acreage.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  booster  for  present 
irrigation  system.  You  save  money  because  you  make  use  of  your  tractor 
engine  .  .  .  save  time  because  it's  completely  portable,  easy  to  set  up,  fast 
to  operate. 

Two  models  available.  3"  suction.  With  550  RPM  take-off  speed,  it  will 
pump  350  G.P.M.  at  80  PSI. 


Before  you  Buy  Any  Irrigation  Pump 

.  .  .  chuck  the  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  HALE  IRRIGATION 
PUMPS  — And  ask  about  MATCHED  POWER.  ALL 
HALE  PUMPS  HAVE  IT! 


smuggling  for  it's  against  the  law  to  buy  from  the  West. 

“I  made  up  an  excuse  to  get  to  East  Berlin  by  train,  and  then 
slipped  onto  the  subway  and  went  into  the  West  Sector.  It  is  easy. 
That  is,  unless  you  are  an  official  or  a  teacher — they  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  visit  West  Berlin.  The  Communists  own  the  elevated 
which  goes  from  the  Communist  area  west  of  Berlin  to  East  Berlin, 
which  they  also  control. 

“When  I  picked  up  the  lid,  I  strapped  it  to  my  leg  under  my 
trousers.  It  was  bulky  and  I  couldn’t  bend  my  knee,  and  the  handle 
came  up  so  I  couldn’t  sit  down.  When  I  walked,  I  found  the 
vacuum  release  clicked  with  each  step.  I  sounded  like  a  man  with 
a  mechanical  leg  with  a  broken  joint.  I  decided  to  get  a  haircut 
before  I  went  home,  and  went  hobbling  click-click  into  a  barber 
shop.  There  was  a  line  waiting,  but  the  barber  turned  to  me  and 
said  gently,  ‘We  can  take  you  right  now,  sir.’  He  looked  at  the 
waiting  line  and  they  all  nodded  with  compassion  and  under-' 
standing.  I  slumped  into  the  seat  with  my  milk-can  leg  stuck  out 
stiffly  in  front  and  with  one  last  click  of  the  vacuum  release. 

“When  I  got  to  the  railroad  station  in  East  Berlin,  I  found  it 
swarming  with  police.  They  were  searching  everyone  getting  on 
the  train — dumping  handbags,  opening  packages,  and  searching 
clothes.  I  thought  I  was  through.  I  couldn’t  turn  back.  I  went 
stumping  click-click  up  the  stairs  to  the  train ;  one  step  at  a  time. 
Just  then  a  young  officer  saw  me.  He  came  hurrying  over  and 
said,  ‘Here,  sir,  let  me  help  you.’  He  took  my  arm.  ‘I’m  sure  I  can 
make  it,’  I  said.  ‘No,  no.'  Let  me  help.’  He  helped  me  up  the  stairs 
and  right  onto  the  waiting  train.  ‘You  are  very  kind,’  I  said.  He 
touched  his  cap,  and  I  started  home  with  the  lid.’’ 

Machinery  w'as  always  a  source  of  pressure.  Private  farmers  who 
owned  machinery  could  not  get  any  repair  parts.  The  Machine 
Tractor  Stations  worked  first  for  the  State  farms  and  collectives,  ’ 
then  for  the  small  farmers.  Krueger  used  his  horses,  and  he  rented 
machinery  from  the  Communists  when  he  could,  but  they  charged  I 
him  twice  what  they  charged  the  collectives  or  small  farmers.  | 

Ironically,  it  was  a  Communist  machine  which  almost  ended  j 
his  farming  in  1952.  He  was  riding  on  the  back  of  a  rented  trac-  | 


Aluminum  Paint  prevents  rust  and  deterioration 


Any  roof  lasts  longer  when 
covered  with  corrosion-resistant 
aluminum  paint.  Interiors  stay 
cool,  too.  Reynolds  supplies  the 
pigment  to  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  of  aluminum  paint. 
Reynolds  Metals  Company, 
Richmond  18,  Virginia. 
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HUSTLER! 


Outside  of  the  tractor,  a  Lilliston  Rotary  Cutter  is  probably  the  hardest  working  machine 
on  the  farm.  ICs  all  over  the  place  — mowing  pastures,  shredding  stalks,  chopping  brush, 
mulching  stubble,  topping  crops,  clearing  land  —  all  year  round.  Rough,  tough,  dependable, 
the  Lilliston  takes  on  the  mean  jobs  and  always  comes 
back  for  more.  That’s  why  so  many  farmers  buy  so 
many  of  them.  Lilliston  Rotary  Cutters.  The  best. 


The  Model  "BEEF”  digs  and  loads  ensilage 
faster  and  more  economically  than  any  other 
method  or  machine.  V-belt  drive — a  minimum 
of  moving  parts — guaranteed  to  do  the  job  you 
purchased  it  for ! 


The  Model  611 A  ENSILMIXER— a  quality  feed 
box  with  revolutionary  V*  belt  drive,  front  left 
and  rear  unloading,  auger  mixer>beater  and  ver¬ 
satile  mounting.  A  time  tested  feed  box  that 
defies  comparison  ! 


WE  BUILD  THE  BEST 


^^OSWAIT  INDUSTRIEriMcl 

Vl  V  OSWALT.  Jf..  Pres.  BRidge  6-3181 
^*^ARDEN  CITY.  KANSAS  Box  274- F 
Please  send  information  on  the  following: 
DEnsilmixer  Q  EnsiloaderQ Student  Lit. 
Name 


Address 


Town _ 

I  feed  Cattle  annually. 


tor  digging  potatoes.  His  son  drove,  and  he 
straddled  the  power  take-off  which  was 
operating  the  shaker.  At  the  end  of  each 
row  the  son  turned  to  the  right  and  started 
a  new  row,  but  when  he  reached  the  end 
of  the  field  he  turned  left.  Krueger  had 
braced  himself  for  a  right  turn,  and  was 
thrown  against  the  shaft  which  caught  his 
ragged  pants.  He  lost  his  leg. 

“It  looked  hopeless  to  us,”  Krueger  said, 
looking  down  at  his  calloused  hands.  “Try¬ 
ing  to  farm  on  a  crutch  is  very  hard.  We 
would  have  gone  under,  but  then  came  the 
Seventeenth  of  June.” 

June  17,  1953,  is  a  day  to  remember  in 
all  Germany.  It  started  with  a  group  of  200 
workers  in  East  Berlin  marching  to  the 
department  of  labor  to  protest  against  the 
increased  work  norms  which  had  been  set 
for  the  bricklayers  building  the  East  Ger¬ 
man  show  street,  Stalinalee.  The  revolt 
spread  instantly  to  other  parts  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  State.  There  were  strikes  and  street 
demonstrations.  The  Communists  reacted 
by  easing  pressure. 

Krueger’s  quotas  were  cut  from  10  to  25 
per  cent  immediately.  They  stopped  argu¬ 
ing  with  him  to  join  the  collective.  Best  of 
all,  he  was  now  able  to  hire  a  man  to  help 
him  with  the  work. 

“The  next  three  years  were  the  best 
farming  years  of  my  life  after  the  war,” 
Krueger  said.  “Even  with  one  leg  I  was  able 
to  get  around  and  I  was  able  to  buy  a  trac¬ 
tor.”  The  tractor  was  a  1933  Lanz  with  no 
rear  tires.  He  travelled  all  over  East  Ger¬ 
many  trying  to  get  tires,  and  finally  located 
two,  but  they  wouldn’t  fit  the  wheels.  This 
called  for  smuggling. 


Wofo  Tube 

AUTOMATIC  BUNK  FEEOER 


•  Cuts  feeding  time  by  hours 

•  Eliminates  tiresome  feeding  chores 

•  Increases  beef  and  milk  production 

•  Feeds  one  lot  or  many 

•  Reduces  operating  costs 


Feed  lot  layout  service  and  complete  concrete  bunk 
plon  available  on  request.  Feed  lot  specialists  avail¬ 
able  in  many  areas  without  obligation. 


t  Automatk  Feeding  Systems  Co. 

^l  ESTEiy  BOX  117-N  LUVERNE,  MINNESOTA 

. MAIL  TODAY . 
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Krueger,  through  friends  in  West  Berlin,  found  a  pair  of 
tractor  wheels  which  would  fit  the  tractor  and  could  be  modified 
to  take  the  tires.  He  went  into  West  Berlin  and  bought  the  wheels 
and  stored  them  at  a  West  Berlin  elevated  station.  He  then  went 
home  and  began  a  search  which  finally  produced  two  old  auto¬ 
mobile  wheels  which  he  bought.  Taking  the  car  wheels  with  him, 
he  took  the  train  to  Berlin.  At  the  Communist  check  point  on 
the  west  edge  of  town,  he  made  sure  he  was  questioned  about  the 
wheels,  and  told  the  border  guards  he  was  taking  them  to  East 
Berlin  for  modification.  They  let  him  through.  When  he  reached 
the  station  in  West  Berlin  he  swapped  wheels,  throwing  away  the 
automobile  wheels,  and  went  on  into  East  Berlin.  When  they 
stopped  me  there,”  he  said,  “I  had  them  phone  the  check  point 
and  find  out  that  I  had  entered  with  a  pair  of  wheels.  I  figured 
they  couldn’t  tell  the  difference  between  automobile  and  tractor 
wheels  over  the  phone.” 

When  the  wheels  were  modified,  he  got  a  bill  for  the  job,  show¬ 
ing  it  had  been  done  in  East  Berlin,  and  returned  home.  The 
next  day  he  had  his  tractor  working  in  the  fields.  The  old  Lanz 
wheels  he  used  with  a  big  barrel,  to  make  a  liquid  manure  cart 
which  has  since  been  copied  by  other  farmers. 

The  Communists  have  a  saying,  “Two  steps  forward  and  one 
step  back.”  Their  steps  forward  were  the  pressures  they  had 
applied  to  collectives;  the  step  back  was  the  relaxing  of  pressure 
after  June  17,  1953.  In  1957  they  stepped  forward  again  to  push 
collectivization.  This  time  they  used  new  means  to  break  the 
big  farmers.  They  denied  them  credit,  refused  to  rent  them 
machinery,  cut  their  gasoline  ration,  and  made  it  harder  for  them 
to  get  fertilizer,  seed,  and  supplementary  feed  for  the  cattle. 
Krueger’s  hired  hand  left  him,  and  he  was  told  he  could  no 
longer  hire  a  man. 

A  friend  who  had  joined  the  Communists  visited  him  and 
urged  him  to  join  the  collective.  When  Krueger  refused,  he  said, 
“There  will  be  others  come  to  see  you.  One  thing  I  can  tell  you, 
you  won’t  die  a  private  farmer.”  Krueger  laughed  at  him. 

Others  came.  Whole  busloads  of  Communists;  thirty  at  a 
time.  Most  of  them  were  from  other  villages.  They  walked 
around  the  farm  or  talked  with  him  in  the  kitchen  arguing  with 
him  to  join.  “I  had  to  be  careful,”  he  recalls.  “I  had  to  answer 
them,  but  I  knew  if  I  let  them  trap  me  into  saying  something 
against  the  State  I  would  be  arrested  as  a  subversive.” 

One  day  a  Communist  friend  came  in  with  a  bureaucrat,  a  150 
per  cent  Party  member.  As  he  came  in,  the  friend  put  his  finger 
to  his  lips  and  pointed  backward  with  his  thumb  to  warn  Krue¬ 
ger.  The  150  per  center  began  the  usual  argument,  telling  him 
he  would  be  better  off  in  the  collective.  Krueger  said,  “Look, 
the  collective  farm  is  producing  less  than  the  individual  farms 
did.  They  have  never  been  able  to  meet  the  minimum  wage  law 
for  the  workers  and  the  State  has  had  to  make  up  the  difference 
each  year.  How  would  you  like  it  if  you  were  making  600  marks 
a  month  and  they  held  back  a  third  of  it?” 

The  150  per  center  said,  “Oh,  I  don’t  make  that  much.” 

“Well  just  suppose  you  did.  At  the  end  of  the  year  you  would 
think  you  wfre  going  to  get  2,400  marks.  When  you  went  to  the 
head  of  the  collective  he  would  say,  ‘I’m  sorry.  We  don’t  have 
any  money.  The  third  that  was  due  you  was  in  the  plan,  but  we 
didn’t  live  up  to  the -plan.’  That’s  what  happened  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  collective  here.” 

The  150  per  center  said,  “Well,  I  wouldn’t  know  about  that.” 

The  next  time  Krueger  saw  his  Communist  friend  he  said, 
“When  you  send  another  one  to  talk  to  me  at  least  pick  a  man 
who  is  smarter  than  I  am.”  He  hoped  the  remark  would  get 
around  and  embarrass  the  bureaucrat. 

Krueger  got  seed  and  machine  parts  from  friends  in  West  Berlin, 
smuggling  in  small  parts  such  as  knife  sections  and  guards  for  his 
old  mower,  under  his  clothes;  taking  desperate  risks  for  bigger  parts. 

There  were  seven  private  farmers  in  the  village,  and  he  was  the 
largest.  The  Communists  put  out  leaflets  reading,  “Why  do  you 
wait  for  Krueger  to  say  ‘Yes’?  Join  the  collective.  Don’t  wait  on 
this  reactionary  capitalist.”  They  put  stickers  on  his  milk  cans 
reading,  ‘This  milk  produced  by  the  worst  farmer  in  the  village.’ 
Three  of  the  seven  private  farmers  folded  and  joined. 


New  low  cost  Cloy  Scotsman  Born  Cleaner  unloading  directly  into  spreader.  You  can  make 
a  trip  to  the  field  and  be  back  in  less  time  than  you  now  spend  cleaning  by  hand. 


Tips  on  planning  for  a 
low  cost  barn  cleaner 


You’ll  probably  install  a  barn  clean¬ 
er  sometime  within  the  next  few 
years.  Even  though  you  may  not 
put  in  your  cleaner  until  later,  it 
will  pay  you  to  plan  in  advance. 
Here  are  some  steps  that  you  can 
take  now  to  help  you  get  the  best 
installation  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

If  possible,  plan  to  have  cleaner 
run  straight  out  from  end  of  gutter 
instead  of  unloading  from  side  of 
barn.  This  can  save  you  up  to  $150 
in  materials  and  save  your  cleaner 
from  unnecessary  wear  and  load. 

When  running  high  voltage  lines 
into  barn,  be  sure  to  place  terminal 
as  close  to  the  proposed  location  of 
barn  cleaner  elevator  as  possible. 
If  you  plan  to  do  wiring  in  your 
barn  between  now  and  time  you  in¬ 
stall  your  cleaner,  write  to  Clay 
for  tips.  Providing  for  adequate  wir¬ 
ing  now  can  save  you  up  to  $50. 

If  building  or  remodeling,  check 
with  your  local  milk  sanitarian  to 
make  sure  that  gutters  are  wide  and 
deep  enough  for  a  gutter  cleaner. 
Design  your  layout  so  that  gutters 
will  run  through  pens.  These  gut¬ 
ters  can  be  covered  with  a  false  ce¬ 
ment  top  which  can  be  knocked  out 
at  time  of  installation.  Doing  this 


now  can  save  you  $50-$  100  later. 

If  you’re  building  or  remodeling 
now  and  planning  on  a  cleaner 
later,  it  pays  to  order  parts  that 
have  to  be  set  in  cement  and  install 
them  now.  This  will  save  on  instal¬ 
lation  charge  later.  Also,  when  lay¬ 
ing  out  your  barn,  select  an  elevator 
location  that  has  good  drainage  and 
provides  easy  access  with  a  spread¬ 
er.  If  possible,  have  the  spreader 
location  on  the  down  .slope  of  a  hill. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
money-saving  and  trouble-saving 
steps  that  you  can  take  now.  For 
further  information,  .send  for  Clay’s 
FREE  PLANNING  BOOKLET. 
Gives  suggested  floor  plans  for  20, 
30,  40  ana  50  cow  barns.  This  plan¬ 
ning  guide  can  save  you  many  dol¬ 
lars  and  make  future  installation 
easier.  Send  rough  sketch  of  pres¬ 
ent  barn  or  of  remodeling  you  plan. 
Indicate  number  of  animals. 

Cloy  Plan  lets  you  put  it  in  now 
Under  new  Clay  Purchase  Plan 
you  make  an  initial  investment  of 
only  20%  when  you  install  your  Barn 
Cleaner.  Then,  you  enjoy  benefits 
while  you  are  paying  for  it.  A.sk 
your  Clay  Dealer  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  or  write  to  Clay  .  .  .  today. 


CROP  DRIER  FOR  HAY  OR  CORN 

CLAY  natural  air  mow  drying  costs  only 
S0-90C  par  ton  for  power.  Can  be  used 
with  heat  for  shelled  corn  or  small  grains. 


FEEDS  50  HEAD  IN  IS  MINUTES 
CLAY  Sila  Unloader  and  Mechanical  Feeder 
handle  any  type  silage,  even  when  frozen. 
Use  your  present  feed  bunks. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

1291  FULTON  STREET  •  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 
Plea.se  .send  me  free  booklets  on. 

□  Barn  Cleaners  □  Crop  Driers 

Q  Silo  Unloadars  Q  Mechanical  Feeders 

Q  Send  information  on  Clay  Purchase  Plan. 


Modern  Equipment 
for  easier  farming 
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in  every  season 


on  new,  speedy,  sporty 


Wheelihmj^’ 
SUBURBAN  TRACTOR 

22  attaching  yard  and 
garden  tools  include— 
heavy  duty  snow  plow, 
snow  thrower,  3-gang 
reel  mower,  rotary  mower 
and  rotary  tiller. ..all  for... 


Year  VeuiiJ  traetor  law! 

Yard  and  garden  jobs  are  real  pleasure 
year  ’round  when  you  fun-work  the 
wonderful  Wheel  Horse.  You  mow, 
clear  snow,  haul,  till,  cultivate  without 
back-breaking,  heart-straining  effort  in 
l/3rd  the  usual  time.  Just  hop  on  and 
hook  up  to  any  of  22  proven,  practical 
attachments.  Choice  of  2  powerful  en¬ 
gines  plus  tremendous  108-to-l  gear- 
reduction  gives  you  power  to  spare. 
Wheel  Horse  “pleasure”  steering  gives 
positive  smooth  action  with  short  radius 
turning  that  lets  you  corner  or  back  with 
ease.  You  have  “grip-the-ground”  trac¬ 
tion  on  slopes,  terraces.  Exclusive  all¬ 
gear  drive ...  4  gear  selections . . .  speeds 
to  6  mph. 


See  your  local  dealer  for  free  test-drive 
at  home.  Or  write,  today. 
We’ll  send  his  name  and 
colorful,  illustrated  litera¬ 
ture. 

WHEEL  HORSE 
PRODUCTS 

514«3U.S.  31 
SmHi  lend  17,  Indiana 


In  June  of  1958  the  Communist  Mayor 
of  the  village  came  to  Krueger  and  said, 
“\Ve  want  you  to  come  to  the  next  collec¬ 
tive  meeting  and  say,  ‘I  recognize  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  collectivization  and  I  am  going 
to  join.’  If  you  join,  the  others  will  come  in 
too.  If  you  don’t,  we  are  going  to  cut  off 
all  gasoline,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  supple¬ 
ment.  And  we  will  remind  you  you  are 
behind  on  your  quota  obligation.  We  will 
remind  you.”  When  the  meeting  night 
came,  Krueger  left  town  and  didn’t  attend. 

Next  day,  the  newspaper  carried  an  arti¬ 
cle  about  the  meeting,  mentioning  that 
Krueger  and  the  other  three  private  farm¬ 
ers  had  failed  to  attend.  Busloads  of  Com¬ 
munists  visited  the  farm.  The  Mayor  threat¬ 
ened  to  have  the  police  come  and  search 
the  house,  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  West 
German  goods.  Krueger’s  daughter  was 
denied  admission  to  high  school  on  the 
grounds  she  was  doing  poorly  in  jjolitical 
science — a  class  in  which  the  children  were 
expected  to  give  the  party-line  answers  to 
all  current  events  discussed. 

Then  in  August,  the  Mayor  came  and 
said,  “You  must  pay  up  your  arrears  in  your 
quota  this  week,  or  we  will  have  you 
arrested.” 

Krueger  said,  “You  know  that  is  impos¬ 
sible  until  harvest.  What  can  I  do?” 

The  Mayor  said,  “Join  the  collective  and 
we  will  forget  about  it.” 

This  was  the  end.  Krueger  said,  “You 
know  we  never  rent  a  farm  in  the  middle  of 
the  year.  I’ll  join,  but  let  me  finish  out  my 
crop.  Everything  I  have  is  tied  up  in  it.” 

The  Mayor  said,  “All  right,  but  first  you 
must  come  in  voluntarily  and  request  per¬ 
mission  to  join  the  collective  because  you 
recognize  it  as  being  the  best  thing  for  the 
farmers.” 

The  next  day,  Krueger  went  to  the  head 
of  the  collective  and  filled  out  his  appli¬ 
cation  for  membership.  His  adopted  son 
went  with  him  and  applied.  Krueger  agreed 
to  pay  the  collective  the  usual  fee — 200 
marks  for  each  acre  he  brought  in,  and  the 
collective  agreed  to  assess  his  machinery 
and  livestock,  and  pay  him  w'ithin  3  to  5 
years  anything  over  the  entrance  fee  which 
remained. 

Two  days  later,  Krueger  learned  two 
policemen  had  come  to  the  village  to  arrest 
him.  The  Mayor  was  out  of  town.  When 
they  asked  the  secretary  of  the  trade  unions 
to  show  them  where  Krueger  lived,  he  said, 
“Sure  I’ll  show  you,  but  you  may  as  well 
forget  it.  He  joined  the  collective.”  They 
left  without  seeing  Krueger. 

On  January  1,  1959,  Krueger  became  a 
collective  farmer.  He  turned  over  his  land, 
machinery,  and  most  of  his  livestock  to  the 
collective.  The  borders  of  his  land  were 
plowed  over,  and  the  farm  which  had  been 
in  the  family  since  1758  disappeared.  “Giv¬ 
ing  up  my  land  was  more  painful  to  me 
than  losing  my  leg.  I  stayed  on  as  a  collec¬ 
tive  farmer  just  to  be  near  the  soil,”  Krueger 
said. 

He  was  left  an  acre  and  a  quarter  and  his 
home,  and  was  permitted  to  keep  two  cows, 
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Now  Available— 3,000  lbs. 

LIVESTOCK  SCALE 
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f.O.B.  foclory 
10  YEAt 
GUARANTEE 


SURE-WEIGH  Mod«l  500  comes  complato  for 
ooty,  porfoci  installation.  1/10  of  1%  accuracy. 
Fits  inta  any  existing  stock  handling  oquipmont. 
Road  weight  from  normal  standing  position.  Also 
complato  fully  mobile  and  sami-portablo  models. 
Clip  ad  now  and  mail  for  all  the  details. 
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FER0U80N-HANK8  CORF. 

3140  W.  Lowronca  Avo.  Dept.  1 0-D, Chicago  25,  III. 


MECHANIZE  YOUR  FEED 

HANDLING  WITH  THE 

- blqT^ 

MAIL 


of  tranNportIng  your  feed  30U  feet  to  It's  une  area. 
In  any  dirertlon. 

Made  from  the  hlgheKt  quality  mateiialn  available, 
the  BloZall  haa  been  deNlgned  for  uko  with  1  to  5  h.p 
motorM.  Handling  caparlty  Ih  up  to  46UO  IbH.  per  hour. 

You’ll  be  HurprfHed  at  the  man  houra  saved  when 
you  use  the  BloZall.  It’s  a  trouble  free  Investment 
that  will  shortly  pay  for  Itself. 


for  speesy  price  ond  literaturo  wrife 

to  BATAVIA  CHALLENGER  CO. 

221  W.  WILSON  ST.  BATAVIA,  ILL. 

Distributor  and  Dealer  Inquiries  Welcomed 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  SINCE  1914 

Services  to  Farm  Owners  Include: 

SURVEYS  -  REORGANIZATION  -  ADVISORY 
BOOKKEEPING  -  APPRAISALS  -  BUDGETS 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  your 
form  operations  tell  us  about  your  problems. 

BURLINGAME,  FIELD,  PIERCE  &  BROWNE,  INC. 

Home  Office: 

45  West  45th  Street  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Judson  2-1948 


stays  in  the  root  zone 
a  full  season 

Provides  essential  iron,  boron,  manganese,  zinc, 
copper  and  molybdenum  in  new  slow-soluble 
form.  Won’t  leach  away.  Nontoxic  when  used  as 
directed.  More  than  2  million  pounds  used  this 
year  in  premium  fertilizers.  Try  it  on  vegetables, 
field  crops,  pasture — or  on  household  flowers  and 
shrubbery.  Send  $2.50  for  5-pound  bag  (or  $3.9^ 
for  10  pounds),  parcel  post  prepaid. 


FERRO  CORPORATION 

4231  East  56  St..  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


SURE! 

We  Are 

HF .  A  HiM 

in 

Demand! 

Wo  flnish  Roiektr  at  Handior  Waighta. 

Wa  hava  aiora  aaiforaiitT  —  lata  “taibaadtra**. 

Wa  gradaea  a  eareaaa  datirad  by  gaekar  aad  eaaaaaar. 

1  Wt  list  $hMr  wmI. 

Make  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  your  choiee. 

Write 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE 

SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

Stuart, 

Iowa 
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Knives  plus  cone-shape  burrs  make  the  big 
difference!  New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill  grinds 
shucky  ear  or  shelled  corn — up  to  300  bu. 
per  hour.  Easy  handwheel  adjustment  from 
fine  to  coarse  without  changing  burrs.  Port¬ 
able  feeder  drag  runs  off  PTO  mill.  Mag¬ 
netic  hopper.  New  Lateral  Auger  optional. 
Granular  dust-free  grind  avoids  protein  fever 
loss  due  to  hammermill  dust.  Shearing  ac¬ 
tion  of  hardened  tool  steel  knives  cuts  shucky 
ear  corn  for  fast  clean  grind.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  card  today  to  the  N.  P. 
BOWSHER  CO.,  915-S  Webster  St.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 


jenpE  illustrated  literature 
■  and  complete  prices 


SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Sire  healthy,  fast  gaining 
calves.  They’re  tops  for 
crossbreeding,  too.  Put  more 
pounds  .  .  .  and  more  profit 
into  your  next  calf  crop  .  .  . 
with  Shorthorn  and  Polled 
Shorthorn  bulls. 

AHHERKAN  SHORTHORN  ASSN, 

OMAHA  7.  NIBKASKA 


two  SOWS  and  their  pigs,  and  as  many  chick¬ 
ens  as  he  could  feed  off  the  small  plot  plus 
the  ration  he  got  from  the  collective.  The 
system  is  a  careful  copy  of  the  Russian 
plan,  except  the  Russian  collective  farmer 
is  able  to  keep  20  hives  of  bees  on  his  plot; 
the  German  member  may  keep  but  10  hives. 
Having  some  extra  feed  from  his  1958  har- 
^  vest,  Krueger  kept  50  chickens,  2  cows,  1 
heifer,  and  4  pigs.  He  knew  he  would  have 
to  cut  back  later  when  the  feed  was  used  up. 
i  There  was  no  rejoicing  in  the  collective 
at  the  saving  of  the  lost  sheep.  Krueger 
I  found  he  was  still  hated  as  the  big  farmer. 

He  didn’t  have  long  to  sense  this  hatred, 

I  however,  for  he  had  to  have  an  operation 
on  the  stump  of  his  leg  to  enable  him  to  use 
an  artificial  leg.  His  son  worked  for  him  last 
spring- — each  member  having  to  work  a 
certain  number  of  work  units. 

Late  in  the  spring  when  Krueger  was 
able  to  get  back  on  the  job,  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  livestock.  He  was  clearly  the  best 
livestock  man  on  the  farm,  but  he  didn’t 
expect  to  be  given  a  leading  position.  In 
spite  of  having  put  him  in  charge  of  stock, 
the  collective  farm  manager  spoke  con¬ 
temptuously  of  him  as  “the  rich  farmer  who 
can  afford  a  bedroom  for  each  daughter.” 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Collective 
farm,  a  Communist  said,  ‘AVe  have  on  our 
farm  one  of  the  real  enemies  of  the  people 
in  Krueger.  He  joined  the  collective,  but  he 
is  still  a  big  farmer  at  heart  and  lives  like 
a  big  fanner.” 

Krueger  was  given  the  livestock  plan  for 
the  collective.  This  plan,  like  all  farm  plans, 
was  formulated  for  the  collective  from 
above.  First  the  State  decides  what  must  be 
produced.  Then  the  district  directors  plan 
how  the  district  will  fulfill  its  part  of  the 
plan,  and  pass  down  to  the  counties  their 
obligation  based  on  an  estimate  of  what 
the  yield  will  be  in  the  county.  The  county 
bureaucracy  in  turn  tells  the  villages  wliat 
is  expected  of  them  from  both  private  and 
collective  farms.  The  village  sets  up  the 
quotas  for  all  farm  produce  for  each  tyjjc 
of  farm. 

When  Krueger  studied  the  livestock  plan, 
he  realized  it  was  impossible  to  fulfill  it. 
The  cows  were  not  producing  enough  milk, 
he  would  have  to  average  nine  pigs  per  lit¬ 
ter  saved,  and,  worst  of  all,  he  was  not  allot¬ 
ted  enough  feed  for  the  animals.  He  spoke 
with  the  manager  of  the  collective  about 
this  and  was  told,  “These  are  difficulties 
which  you  must  overcome.  If  you  believe  in 
the  collective  you  will  do  this ;  if  you  don’t 
believe  in  the  collective  we  will  see  it  in 
your  work.” 

A  few  weeks  later,  Krueger’s  daughter 
was  arrested  for  selling  a  dozen  eggs  from 
the  home  flock  to  a  fellow  worker  at  the 
bakery  where  she  was  employed.  Krueger 
went  with  her  before  the  judge.  They  ad¬ 
mitted  their  fault — having  sold  to  anyone 
but  the  State — and  asked  for  leniency.  The 
judge,  knowing  this  was  a  crime  committed 
by  practically  every  farmer  in  the  village, 
let  them  off  with  a  warning.  During  the 
hearing,  Krueger  discovered  the  collective 


CMC 

Rainmaster 


IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


the  sure 
way  to 
biggest 
yields 


W*.  A 


Wot«r  or  o«r-coelod  ongino 
modoU  . . .  gosolino  or  diosol 


Why  gamble  when 
you  can  play  it 

«  A  n  ^  Fowor-foko*oH 

safe?  Be  sure  of 

maximum  yields  from  each  acre  by  apply¬ 
ing  moisture  when  it’s  needed  most  with 
dependable  CMC  RAINMASTER  IRRIGATION 
PUMPS. 


at 

lowest 

cost 


RAIN  MASTERS  run  at  moderate  speeds 
for  pressure  developed  .  .  .  resulting  in  big 
savings  in  fuel,  less  engine  wear,  greatly 
reduced  maintenance  costs. 


THERE'S  A  RAINMASTER  EXACTLY  SUITED 
TO  YOUR  NEEDS.  Available  in  a  complete 
range  of  sizes  in  engine  powered  and  PTO 
pumpers  from  50  G.P.M.  to  2.000  G.P.M. 


WRITE  EOR  NEW  EREE  CATALOG 
CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY  CO. 
WATERLOO.  IOWA 

*'Monwfoctur«rft  of  qwolity  pvmp« 
for  ovor  25  yoort" 


41ARRIS  SCCDS 


Market  Midget  Watermelon 

A  Brand  New  . . .  Betier-Than-Ever 

MIDGET  WATERMELON 

FAR  SUPERIOR  IN  QUALITY— HOLDS  BETTER 
ON  THE  VINE— FEWER  AND  SMALLER  SEEDS 
The  bail  litti*  ica-box  wotarmalon  yat.  Excallant  for  com- 
marciol  crops,  yol  idool  for  tho  homo  gordan,  too— vary 
aorly  with  rich,  swaat  flavor  ond  crisp,  rad  flash.  Uniform 
ovol  shopa,  6-7  in.  dio.,  with  o  firm,  light  graan  rind, 
smoll  block  soods.  You'll  And  this  mora  satisfactory  than 
any  midgat  you'va  avar  grown. 

Send  a  card  ter  our  tree 

1960  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  tor  market,  ask  for  our 

Market  Growers'  and  Florists'  Price  list 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  INC. 

4  MORETON  FARM  ROCHESTER  11.  N.  Y. 
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New  Bear  Cat 

COMBINATION 

Grain  &  Roughage  Mill  I 

ALSO  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  I 


No.  4A 

TRAILER 

MOUNTED 


FOR  POWER  TAKE-OFF 


Has  traveling  feed  table  especially  designed 
for  processing  large  quantities  of  loose  or  baled 
roughages.  With  cutter  knives  and  heavy 
swing  hammers.  Grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet, 
dry,  snap  or  ear  corn  with  farm  tractor  and 
no  monkey  business.  Furnished  with  or  with¬ 
out  trailer  mount  and  power  take-off.  9  dif¬ 
ferent  models  and  sizes. 


NEW  Bear  Cat  BURR  MILL 


Outstanding  in  burr  mill  per¬ 
formance  and  construction. 

Precision  machine-ground 
burrs  of  Ni-Hard  alloy, 
magnet  protected.  Large 
capacity.  Trailer  mounted 
with  power  take-off. 

CRIB  DRAG  AVAILABLE  FOR  MOST  MILLS 

4-ft.  horizontal  sections  can  be  added  to  make 
any  length.  Swinging  discharge  ,.  . 

auger  for  ground  feed 


For  full  tnformalion  on  Ihete  honesf-to- 
goodnest  grinding  outfits  and  crib  drags, 
and  tfio  name  of  your  naaruit  daalar,  writ* 
us  today.  No  obligation. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROUER  CO.,  Dept.  FQSS 

Hastings,  Nebraska  -  Manufacturers 


POWER  CLEARING  HEADQUARTERS 

HOFFCO 

“HD"  Heavy-Duty  BRUSH  CUHERS-S  H.P. 
Super  88  Direct-Drive  CHAIN  SAWS-SVz  H,P. 

Hoffco  makes  clearing  equipment  covering  every¬ 
thing  from  a  blade  of  grass  to  the  largest  tree. 

Write  for  literature. 

HOFFCO.  INC., 

399  N.  Sth  Street,  Richmond,  Indiana 


CHAROLAIS 


BEEFCATTLE 

BREEDING  STOCK  NOW  AVAILABLE 


Reg.  Purebreds  $1,250.00  and  up 

Recorded  15/16  $  750.00  and  up 

LEE-VONS  FARMS 

BRIDGEWATER,  CONN. 

Charter  Member:  Amer.-lnt.  Charolais  Assn. 


farm  manager  was  the  one  who  had  in¬ 
formed  on  them. 

Krueger  was  not  worried  about  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  eggs ;  it  was  a  minor  offense.  He  did 
feel  dirty  working  with  a  man  who  had  in¬ 
formed  on  him,  but  that  too  he  could 
endure.  It  was  only  when  he  heard  the  col¬ 
lective  manager  use  the  word  sabotage  that 
he  knew  he  was  in  great  danger.  The  man¬ 
ager  had  criticized  the  livestock  production 
and  said,  “If  you  fail  to  meet  the  goals  of 
the  plan,  it  might  well  be  thought  sabotage, 
considering  your  record.”  Sabotage  is  a 
major  crime. 

“I  redoubled  my  efforts,”  Krueger  said, 
“but  I  knew  I  was  through.  I  began  plan-  | 
ning  my  escape.  ' 

“First  my  wife  and  I  went  to  the  bank  , 
and  drew  out  all  our  savings.  We  knew  we  | 
would  be  questioned,  and  told  the  banker 
and  all  our  friends  we  had  heard  of  an  old 
Opel  car  for  sale  on  the  other  side  of  Berlin. 
We  even  asked  advice  on  what  to  look  for 
when  buying  a  used  car  and  let  it  be  known  ; 
we  were  traveling  around  Berlin,  not 
through  it,  to  reach  the  town  where  the  sale  i 
was  to  take  place.  We  knew,  of  course,  that 
we  were  risking  prison  if  we  were  caught 
and  we  made  our  story  good.  This  all  hap¬ 
pened  just  last  week. 

“Last  Friday,  we  set  out.  The  children 
went  to  their  jobs  and  we  went  the  long 
way  to  the  other  side  of  Berlin.  When  we 
got  there  we  w'aited  a  couple  of  hours  and 
then  bought  tickets  back  home — but  this 
time  through  Berlin.  Had  we  been  stopped, 
we  planned  to  say  the  car  had  been  sold. 
Our  tickets  would  show  we  were  on  our  | 
way  home.  When  the  train  reached  \\’(*st  | 
Berlin,  we  stepped  off  and  went  to  the  refu-  I 
gee  center.  We  had  told  the  children  to  go 
about  their  work  and  then  quietly  slip  into 
East  Berlin  and  take  the  subway  into  the 
West.  It  was  terrible  waiting,  while  one  by 
one,  they  came  to  the  refugee  center.  They  ' 
all  arrived,  but  I  blamed  myself  again  and 
again.  For  I  had  taken  one,  last,  needless  risk. 

“I  couldn’t,  I  just  couldn’t  go  off  and 
leave  my  cows  and  pigs  to  suffer.  Before  ' 
leaving,  I  went  to  a  neighbor  and  said,  ‘We 
may  stop  over  to  attend  the  christening  of 
a  niece  of  mine.  If  we  should  not  be  back 
tonight  or  tomorrow,  will  you  feed  the 
stock  for  me?’ 

“So  here  we  are.  Another  farm  has  died. 

I  feel  that  I  have  left  more  than  just  my  leg 
behind.  It  is  our  tragedy  that  we  love  our 
land  so  much.” 

Editor’s  Note  :  Neither  Krueger  nor  Bertram 
nor  any  of  the  other  names  used  here  are  the 
actual  names  of  these  very  real  farmers.  For  rea¬ 
sons  of  safety,  fictitious  names  had  to  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  When  asked  to  pick  a  name,  Krueger 
laughed  and  said,  “This  is  the  first  free  choice  I 
have  had.”  His  fate  is  typical  of  over  300,000 
farmers  who  have  been  liquidated  as  private 
farmers  in  East  Germany  since  1950.  It  is  also 
typical  of  the  farmers  who  lost  the  fight  against 
collectivization  in  Russia  and  her  other  satellites. 

.\  fight  which  Stalin  admitted  to  Churchill  was 
“more  cruel  and  more  dangerous  than  the  battle 
of  Stalingrad.” 


For  Farm  and  Ranch  .  .  .  Country  Elevators 


Grain  Driers 

Self  Contained . . .  Weather  Tight!  I 

j  ^  For  the  individual  or  company  who  handles  annually 
i  7500  bushels  or  more  of  irain,  the  Aeroglide  GRAIN  I 
BANK  SERIES  of  driers  offers  Interesting  and  profit-  { 
I  able  news. 

it  For  ranch,  for  farm,  for  country  elevator  Models 
GB-250  and  GB-600  offer  full  range  of  sizes. 

it  Self-contained— weather  tight— no  added  housing 
required. 

I  it  Handles  wheat,  corn,  mllo,  beans,  oats,  barley— all 
I  free  flowing  grain. 

it  Eligible  for  ASC  financing. 

it  Manufactured  by  a  firm  who  is  in  the  grain  drying 
business  and  who  knows  the  process  and  its 
problems. 

it  Write,  wire  or  call  for  foil  details.  There  is  a  sales 
office  near  you. 

AEROGLIDE  CORPORATION 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.  •  Phone:  TEmple  2-6422 


Ends  Wood 
Splitting  Drudgory 


•Hydraulic  power  splits  profits  from  waste 
wood  •  7  HP  trailer  model  •  two  speed 
e  auto  shift  •  auto  stroke.  Power  "squats’’ 
to  receive  large  diameter  logs  without  "dead" 
lift-eighteen  ton  smooth  hydraulic  force  cuts 
right  through  knots,  26"  stroke  handles  up  to 
30"  length,  any  diameter.  Your  name  on  a  postal 
card  will  bring  literature. 

,  THE  WACO  AIRCRAFT  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Troy,  Ohio  j 


A’' Better  Mother* 
^Cheaper  Gains  ^MORE  Meat 

Raise  Hampahires  to  get  that  extra  pig  per  litter;  more  pounds 
of  consumer  approv^  red  meat  per  head;  and  higher  dollar 
value  of  carcass.  Profit  by  maximum  prolificacy,  motherly  in* 

stinct,  rapid  growth,  economy  of  gam,  _ 

foraging  ability,  and  well  muacled  car¬ 
cass  quality.  Count  the  belts  on  farms 
and  markeU  for  proof  of  farmer  prefer¬ 
ence.  Hampahires  consistently  weigh, 
grade  and  cut  better  than  estimated. 

You  can  buy  Hampahires  that  are  Cer¬ 
tified  as  superior  meat  hop.  Write  for 
literature  a^ut  this  leading  breed  and 
its  Certified  Meat  Hog  Program. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


SPECIAL 

Send  $2.00  for  one 
year  *ub*cription 


Herdtman.  breed 
magaxine.  Keep 
informed  on  meat 
hog  production, 
aelection.  sad  im¬ 
provement. 


nil  MAIN  ST,  PEORIA  ILUNOIS 


Grain  Master  Mill  and  Blender  grinds  and  mixes  feed  rations 
automatically.  It  will  save  labor  and  cut  feed  costs  $10  to 
$15  per  ton  below  bulk  feeds.  Ideally  suited  for  cattle,  hog 
and  poultry  feeding.  Grains  and  supplements  are  propor¬ 
tioned  accurately,  with  medical  attachment  available.  Timer 
can  be  set  up  to  2  hours,  with  automatic  shutoff.  Blender 
sold  separately  to  fit  any  grinder.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices. 

DECKER  MFG.  CO. 

Bax  1572-F  Rackfard,  III. 
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22  FT.  ■WV 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  32  &  42 


(Trailer  instead  of  Barrel  Rack)  ADD 


TUBULAR  CONSTRUCTION 


ALUMINUM  BOOMS 


MOUNTS  TO  TRACTOR 
IN  2  MINUTES 


COMPLETE  WITH  ALUMINUM  BOOMS  AND  NOZZLES. 
ONE-PIECE  WELDED  TUBUUR  BARREL  RACK. 
MAYRATH  PUMP,  DEUVAN  REGULATOR,  PRESSURE 
GAUGE,  HOSE  AND  FITTINGS. 


PRICES  F.O.B.  DODGE  CITY.  KANS.,  COMPTON,  ILL.,  OR  MONMOUTH,  ILL. 


LIGHT. 

LIMBER, 

and 

STRONG 

UKE  AN  AIRPLANE 


ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  23  4  28  FT. 

SEALED  PRELUBRICATED  BEARINGS 
ONLY  7  LBS.  PER  FOOT 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 
COMPLETE  WEAR  OUT  TESTS  BEFORE  PRODUCTION 


BALE  MOVER 

HANDLES 

LIKE 

A 

LADDER 


BOTTOM  SECTION  EXTENSION 

19  .  ?69 


the  BEST  you  can  BUY 


THE  DAIRY  BARN 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

worker,  milk  per  acre  and  many  others.  The  details  are  calculated 
by  the  machine  in  ninety  seconds  for  an  average  herd.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  are  enormous.  If  sires  and  dams  are  recorded,  the  machine 
will,  as  progeny  appear,  be  able  to  compare  their  records  with  that 
of  their  parents.  Maybe  the  machine  can  help  pick  that  long 
elusive  “fit”  of  bull  to  herd  for  regular  improvement.  We  shall  see. 

Strontium  90  Milk  provides  about  80  per  cent  of  the  calcium  in 
Out  of  Milk  our  diet — so  it  is  more  than  a  little  important  that 
it  should  not  be  contaminated  with  a  dangerous 
radioactive  substance  instead  of  healthful  calcium. 

'I'he  contamination  of  milk  is  indirect — via  the  cow  which  has 
eaten  food  or  drunk  water  containing  strontium  90.  The  radio¬ 
active  strontium  (part  natural,  far  more  due  to  nuclear  explosions' 
and  nuclear  power  and  experimental  installations)  travels  as  wind- 
borne  dust  or  in  any  material  moved  from  one  area  to  another.  Air, 
water,  soil  and  plants  become  contaminated,  and  the  strontium 
is  eaten  by  the  cow. 

Strontium  and  calcium  are  similar  metals,  both  in  the  same 
chemical  family,  and  strontium,  the  more  active  of  the  two,  re¬ 
places  calcium  in  chemical  reactions.  To  be  fair  to  the  cow,  she 
does  her  best  to  keep  the  strontium  out  of  the  milk.  Most  of  it  goes 
out  by  way  of  manure  and  in  other  body  wastes.  But  some  reaches 
the  milk. 

Strontium  90  can  be  removed  from  the  milk.  In  a  process  similar 
to  the  process  of  softening  water,  the  strontium  is  replaced  by 
calcium.  Up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  strontium  is  eliminated.  The 
system  is  still  under  trial,  and  a  higher  elimination  may  be  possible. 

At  present  contamination  of  milk  is  slight — at  less  than  danger¬ 
ous  levels.  Tests  have  been  done  on  milk  artificially  contaminated 
for  the  experiment.  But  should  the  need  arise  it  is  nice  to  know 
there  is  a  process  for  removing  radioactive  strontium  from  milk. 


BULK  FEEDS  &  GRAINS 


NEW 

BULK  UNLOADER 

FAST,  ECONOMICAL 
HANDLING  OF  ALL 
FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

Efficient  use  of  flat  bed 
trucks  for  either  bulk  or 
bags.  Equipment  designed  to 
handle  mixed  feeds,  pellets 
or  crumbles,  whole  grains, 
etc.  Multiple  purpose  use  of 
existing  trucks  now  econom¬ 
ically  possible. 


INSTALLS  ON  YOUR  FLAT  BED  TRUCKS  FROM 
EASY  TO  FOLLOW  PLANS  SUPPLIED  WITH  EACH  UNIT. 


Unloading  pickup  is  recessed  in 
floor  of  truck  bed.  14  ft.  off¬ 
loading  boom  will  rotate  360 
degrees  and  may  be  elevated  14 
feet  above  truck  bed  (approxi¬ 
mately  18  feet  above  ground) 
using  built-in  hydraulic  hand 
pump.  Entire  unit  operates 
from  power  take  off. 


FARM  TO  MARKET  or  MARKET  TO  FARM-BULK  or  BAGS 
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Crops  and  Soil 

Drying  Farm  Crops — by  C.  W.  Hall  $7.00 
Crop  drying  from  both  practical  and  technical 
phases. 


Livestock  Books 

The  Handbook  of  Feed- 
stufTs  —  Production,  For¬ 
mulation,  Medication — by 
Seiden  and  Pfander  $9.00 
640  pages  in  dictionary 
style. 


Farm  Mana$emenf 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  M. 

White  .  J 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock, 
and  farm  problems. 

The  Flood  Control  Controversy 

— by  Leopold  &  Maddock  S 

A  comprehensive  book  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  modern  flood  control  and  water  storage. 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm — by  F.  C. 
Edminster  .  1 

How  to  design,  build,  stock  and  manage 
them.  Also  tips  for  those  who  already  have 
ponds. 

Managing  the  Tenant-Operated  Farm 
by  J.  J.  Wallace  and  R.  R.  Beneke  ! 

A  book  especially  for  non-resident  farm 
owners  and  farm  Investors. 

From  My  Experience — by 

Louis  Bromfield . $4.50 

Shorty  before  his  death  ’llujillllln 

Bromfleld  summed  up  his 
Malabar  experiences  in 


-by  W.  R.  Thomp- 


The  Pasture  Book 
son 

Revised  edition  of  this  Information-packed 
book. 


Beef  Cattle 


-by  Gilbert 


Forage  Crops  (2nd  ed.) 

H.  Ahlgren 
A  new  second  edition,  giving  emphasis  to 
the  mechanization  of  grassland  farming,  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  etc. 


A  carefully  revised  edition 
of  this  excellent  book  on 
beef  production. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  (22nd  ed.) — by  F. 

B.  Morrison  ^ 

New  edition  of  the  complete  book  on  llve-w 
stock  and  poultry  feeding. 


Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit 
Tells  whether  your  plants  are  getting  enough 
nitrogen,  potassium  and  phosphorus.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 


Stockman’s  Handbook — by  M.  E. 

Ensminger  .  $8.75 

Provides  immediate  answers  on  thousands  of 
questions. 


You  Can  Grow  More  Corn — by  Dungan, 
Lang  and  Lowery 

Boosting  yields  without  increasing  cost. 


Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E. 
Petersen 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  on 
dairying. 


Developing  Farm  Woodlands — by  J.  F. 
Preston 

How  to  maintain,  harvest  and  sell  your 
lumber  crop,  fence  posts,  sap  products. 


A  Practical  Guide  for  the 
Beginning  Farmer  —  by 
Herbert  Jacobs  $3.50 
A  book  to  give  you  an  in- 
telligent  start  in  farming. 

Law  and  the  Farmer— by  J.  H. 

Beuscher  .  : 

New  2nd  edition.  Includes  changes  in  farm¬ 
er's  income  tax  and  social  security  benefits. 

A  Concept  of  Agribusiness — by  Davis 

&  Goldberg  .  I 

Eminent  economists  take  a  new  look  at 
farm  supplies,  production  and  marketing. 

Getting  Started  in  Farming — by  John¬ 
son  and  Peterson  .  : 

An  excellent  primer  in  farm  management. 

Arithmetic  in  Agriculture — by  T.  H. 

Fenske  l 

Basic  arithmetic  but  also  quick  tables  for 
flguring  milk  costs,  protein  in  rations,  fer¬ 
tilizer  rates,  etc. 


The  Livestock  Book — by  W.R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  et  al. 

This  is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  "Pas¬ 
ture  Book.”  It’s  a  good  one. 


Hunger  Signs  in  Crops  . . 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the 
plants  themselves. 


Handbook  of  Agricultural  Chemicals 
- — by  L.  W.  Hanna  1 

The  chemicals,  directions  for  use.  and  pre¬ 
cautions  in  using.  New  edition. 


A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattle¬ 
men — by  J.  W.  Bailey . 1 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can’t  reach 
the  veterinarian. 


Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E. 

Bear  .  . 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex 
subject  of  fertility. 


A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Swinemen 

— by  J.  W.  Bailey  .  1 

A  companion  volume  for  the  hog  raiser. 


Profitable  Sheep — by  Spelman  B. 
Collins 

The  best  beginner’s  sheep  book  we’ve  seen. 


$7.50  Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peter¬ 
son  .  1 

The  practice  of  Irrigation  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  irrigated  soils. 


Successful  Poultry  Management — by 
M.  A.Jull  1 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book 
on  poultry. 


Sprinkler  Irrigation — by  A.  W.  McCul¬ 
loch  and  J.  F.  Schrunk 
A  new  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  how 
to  operate  and  maintain  sprinkler  systems. 


Miscellaneous 


Books  for  children  by  Laura  Ingalls 

Wilder . . $2.95  ea^ 

The  Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods 
Little  House  on  the  Pruirie 
Farmer  Boy 

On  the  Banks  of  Plum  Creek 
By  the  Shores  of  Silver  Lake 
The  Long  Winter 
Little  Town  on  the  Prairie 
These  Happy  Golden  Years 
These  books  by  Mrs.  Wilder  are  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  classics  of  American  agriculture  and 
make  beautiful  gifts  for  young  readers. 

The  Charles  M.  Russell  Book — by  Harold 
McCracken — regular  edition  $23. 

deluxe  edition  $28. 

An  excellent  biography.  More  than  three 
dozen  color  and  over  a  hundred  black-and- 
white  paintings  and  drawings.  Makes  an 
Ideal  gift. 


The  Schooling  of  the  Western  Horse 
by  John  Richard  Young  ..  ! 

One  of  the  most  readable  books  we  know  of 
on  horsemanship.  314  pages  and  scores  of 
drawings  and  photos. 


The  Farm  Shop 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm — By  Mack  M. 
Jones 

Second  edition.  Covers  power  tools,  weld¬ 
ing  and  farm  machinery,  etc. 


-by  W.  E.  Carroll  & 


Swine  Production- 
J.  L.  Krider 
The  do’s  and  don’t’s  of  turning  hog  feed 
into  cash. 


Farm  Arc  Welding — by  J.  V.  Morford  $2.00 
How  to  buy  and  use  electric  welding 
equipment. 


A  Practical  Guide  for  Horse  Owners — 
byJackWidmer 

A  handbook  which  discusses  all  subjects  of 
fundamental  interest  to  horse  lovers. 


Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment — by 
H.  P,  Smith 

Detailed  Instructions  for  operation  and 
care  of  practically  every  type  of  farm  tool. 


Sheep  Science — by  W.  G.  Kammlade  $6.75 
The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for 
wool  and  mutton. 


The  King  Ranch — by  Tom  Lea. 

2  Volumes . . $ 

A  brand  new  and  excitingly  told  history  of 
Texas’  most  famous  ranch.  Beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated  with  drawings  by  the  author,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  and  boxed,  this  is  an  ideal  gift 
item. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
c/o  "The  Farm  Quarterly” 

22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  $  . for  these  books 


The  Voice  of  the  Coyote — by  J.  Frank 
Dobie 

A  great  book  on  the  lore  and  life  history  of 
the  coyote. 


and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly” 

□  1  Year  $2  0  2  Years  $3.50  □  3  Years  $5.00 

Name . 

R.R.  or  Street . . . . . 

City . - . State . 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales 
tax  on  book  orders.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


Binders  for  The  Farm  Quarterly,  ea.  $3.00 
Excellent  gift  idea.  Holds  a  year’s  copies. 
Leather  drill,  stamped  in  gold. 

Index  to  The  Farm  Quarterly .  $1.00 

The  first  12  years’  articles  arranged  by 
subject  matter  lor  easy  reference. 

Write  for  your  free  Farm  Quarterly  FARM 
BOOKS  CATALOGUE,  listing  200  titles  in  the 
agricultural  field. 


FARM  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

Cattle  Kingdom  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  1783-1860,  by  Paul  C. 
Henlein.  University  of  Kentucky  Press,  Lexington.  $6.50. 

It  may  be  disillusioning  to  the  fans  of  Roy  Rogers  and  the  Lone 
Ranger  to  discover  that  there  was  another  section  with  a  thriving 
cattle  business  and  hazardous  trail  drives  long  before  the  opening 
of  the  first  saloon  in  Dodge  City.  But  such  was  actually  the  case. 
The  Ohio  Valley  was  the  scene  of  this  earlier  cattle  industry.  The 
Ohio  Valley  as  Paul  Henlein  defines  it  in  relation  to  the  pioneer 
cattlemen  was  the  Kentucky  Bluegrass  region,  the  Scioto  and 
Miami  River  valleys  in  Ohio,  that  part  of  Indiana  between  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  the  Wabash,  the  Sangamon  Valley  of  Illinois  and  vari¬ 
ous  adjacent  grazing  areas.  Corn  could  be  grown  easily  in  these 
areas,  but  it  was  mighty  hard  to  sell.  The  best  way  to  market  it 
was  to  turn  it  into  beef  or  pork.  Cattle  seemed  to  offer  better  profit 
opportunities  than  hogs.  And  so  the  cattle  business  developed. 

The  first  stock  to  be  brought  into  the  valley  were,  of  course, 
nondescript.  But  in  1817  Lewis  Sanders  of  Bourbon  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  imported  some  cattle  of  vague  pedigrees  from  the  British 
Isles.  Then  in  1830,  Felix  Renick,  of  Ohio,  and  a  few  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  organized  the  Ohio  Company  for  Importing  English  Cattle 
and  the  gates  were  opened  for  a  steady  stream  of  purebreds. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  the  cities  of  the  eastern 
s(‘aboard  were  the  markets  for  this  beef.  This  necessitated  drives 
across  the  mountains,  through  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland ;  drives 
quite  similar  to  those  in  the  west  in  later  days  and  equally  precarious. 

Henlein  has  done  a  thorough  job  and  has  documented  his  story 
well.  The  real  color  of  the  leading  characters  of  this  period — men 
like  Brutus  Clay,  Felix  Renick,  Robert  Alexander  and  Thomas 
Goff — is  only  hinted  at,  though.  If  it  were  allowed  to  come  to  the 
surface  the  book  would  be  as  thrilling  as  any  romance  of  the  west. 

Riding  and  Training,  by  Earl  R.  Farshler.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  Inc.,  Princeton.  $7.50. 

A  surprising  number  of  farm  people,  particularly  among  the 
younger  set,  seem  to  be  turning  to  the  horse  for  recreation.  Those 
who  go  on  to  more  advanced  forms  of  riding  eventually  come  up 
with  such  questions  as.  What  is  a  rack?  What  do  you  mean  by 
leads?  How  do  you  gait  a  horse?  These  are  exactly  the  kind  of 
questions  Earl  Farshler’s  book  answers. 

New  Editions  of  Important  Books 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science  ( 3rd  ed.)  by  C.  E.  Millar,  L.  M. 
T urk,  and  H.  D.  Foth.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.  $7.75. 

This  basic  book  discusses  the  formation  of  soils,  their  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  and  their  conservation  and  management. 
It  was  written  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  at  the  college  level. 

Breeding  and  Improvement  of  Farm  Animals  (Sth  ed.)  by 
V.  A.  Rice,  F.  N.  Andrews,  E.  J.  Warwick,  and  J.  E.  Legates. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York.  $8.50. 

This  standard  work  on  the  genetics  and  reproductive  problems 
of  breeding  has  been  greatly  enlarged  to  include  a  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  newer  breeding  plans  which  go  beyond  the  old  con¬ 
cept  of  breeding  the  best  to  the  best. 


THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 

Cover  by  Kazik  Pazovski 

18 — Kazik  Pazovski.  48  —  Ken  Hadenfcldt.  49 — George  Hoxie,  Kazik 
Pazovski.  50 — Fred  Knoop.  51 — Joe  Munioe.  53 — A.  C.  Boussingault,  Jean 
Baptiste  Boussingault’s  great-grandson.  54  through  57 — Kazik  Pazovski. 
58 — Woodcut  by  .Albrecht  Diirer,  courtesy  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum, 
Herbert  Greer  French  Collection.  60-61 — William  Bork.  62-63 — Fred 
Knoop.  63 — Irrigation  Motor  and  Pump  Company,  Longmont,  Colo.; 
Maquinista  Agricola,  Mexico  City.  64 — Charles  R.  Koch.  67 — Ken  Haden- 
feldt.  68  and  69 — Kindermann  and  Company,  Berlin.  71 — Kazik  Pazovski. 
72-76 — Drawings  by  Fred  Eichenberger.  77 — Fred  Knoop.  78 — Joe  Mun- 
roe.  80  and  81 — Joe  Munroe.  82  and  83 — Kazik  Pazovski.  84  through  87 — 
Joe  Munroe.  88 — Bob  Taylor.  89 — Drawing  by  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College.  90-91 — Drawings  by  Fred  Eichenberger.  92  and  93 — Grant  Can¬ 
non.  94 — City  of  Liverpool  Public  Museums.  95 — Leonardo  da  Vinci; 
British  Museum.  114 — Charles  R.  Koch.  122 — Kazik  Pazovski.  138 — 
Joe  Munroe. 


New  Gehl  Mix-All 

IT  GRINDSI  IT  MIXESI 

IT  DELIVERS 
THE  FEED  I 


PORTABLE  .  .  .  PTO  POWERED  GEHL  MIX-ALL 
makes  2  tons  of  feed  In  minutes . . .  then  takes 
It  to  self-feeders,  bunks,  bins  or  bags. 


Gehl’s  got  it  .  .  .  portable  on- 
the-farm  feed  milling  ...  a 
PTO  feed  maker  that  batches 
it  little  or  large.  And  this  is 
feed  a  commercial  mill  would 
be  proud  to  turn  out.  Ground, 
mixed  —  uniform  in  texture, 
color  and  performance. 

A  vertical  auger  works  with 
center  cone  .  .  .  carries  the 
milled  ingredients  to  the  top 
of  the  hopper  .  .  .  continually 
circulates  the  mixture  for  a 
uniform  formula.  Easiest  feed 
making  around  . . .  and  chang¬ 
ing  screens  is  as  quick  as  tying 
your  shoes. 

Practical?  —  nothing  can 
match  it!  You  hook  up  and 


go.  Shovel  in  ear  com  at  the 
crib,  pick  up  grain  at  the  bin. 
Pull  up  a  self-unloading  wagon 
and  discharge  right  into  the 
auger  table  (it’s  adjustable) 
and  it  always  has  room  for 
more.  Separate  self-metering 
hopper  mixes  in  pre-set  a- 
mount  of  concentrate  or  pre¬ 
mix  automatically. 

Big  payoff  —  take  the  fin¬ 
ished  feed  where  you  need  it 
.  . .  self-feeders,  bunks,  bins  or 
bags  .  .  .  boss  it  all  from  the 
tractor  seat. 

Want  more  feed  facts  on 
Gehl’s  built-to-last  Mix-All? 
The  coupon  is  a  fast  way  to 
start  the  ball  rolling. 


GEHL 


S  GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
I 


GEHUS  GRIND-ALL  HAMMER  MILL 
with  new  auger  table  feeding 

New  auger  table  attaches  to  Gehl 
Grind-Alls  (models  41  and  50).  Ad¬ 
justs  vertically  and  it’s  sized  and 
geared  to  handle  large  ear  corn  as  well 
as  small  grains.  In  addition  Grind-All 
gives  you  two  mills  in  one  .  .  . 
from  finest  hammer  mill  grind¬ 
ing  to  coarser  burr  mill 
texture. 


I  Dept.  MM-21-23,  West  Btnd,  Wisconsin 

I  Please  send  me  the  feeding  facts  on  the  new  Mix-All  D  Grind-All  D. 

I 

j  Nome  . 

I  Route  . Town  . 

I  _ 

I  State  . □  •  O'"  o  student 

I 

- - -» 

GEHL  PUTS  ALL  PRICE  FACTORS  IN  YOUR  FAVOR 
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From  calf  to  cow,  Red  Rose  Dairy  Feeds  provide  the  essential  nutri¬ 
ents  and  energy  your  animals  need  for  good,  solid  growth  and  high 
production.  Red  Rose  Cattle  and  Dairy  Feeds  have  been  scientifically 
developed  and  then  thoroughly  proved  by  years  of  use  by  many  of 
the  nation’s  top  dairymen  and  cattle  raisers.  Ask  your  Red  Rose 
dealer  about  the  complete  Red  Rose  program.  You’ll  vote  it  “Best^ 
of  Feed”  for  your  herd,  too. 


Red  Rose  Dairy  and 
Cattle 
Feeds 


Red*’ Rose 


Distributers  from  Mains  to  nericia; 
Ohio  to  ths  Atlantic 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 

*  SsAsJUnOH  ‘ 


ESTAtllSNIO  1147 

lANCASTt*.  PA  .  YORK  PA  •  ClPClIVlUt  OHIO 
TAMPA  FIA  •  SANFORD  NC  •  CHAMSIEI  CA 


OVER  THE  BACK  FENCE 

{Continued  from  pa^e  24) 

else  moves,  for  winter  is  a  still  season.  Most 
living  things  have  wrapped  themselves  in 
a  circle  of  obesity  which  will  nourish  and 
warm  them  till  the  spring. 

When  an  occasional  mild  day  awakens 
the  small  rodents,  they  rustle  through  the 
debris  of  fall.  Squirrels  search  for  the  spoils 
they  hid  in  autumn.  But  usually  all  is  still 
and  patient  for  the  coming  of  the  snow. 

Snow  is  winter’s  trimming,  the  only 
sparkle  on  a  cold  grey  world.  It  falls,  as 
silently  as  moonlight,  to  change  the  earth 
into  another  moon.  Soundlessly  it  wraps 
the  life  we  know  in  silver,  sealing  the  soil 
below.  The  snow  measures  every  pace,  and 
the  flurries  soften  every  noise  until  the  land 
is  dumb,  like  the  nave  of  a  huge  cathedral. 
Life  and  death  seem  nearer. 

Snow  lines  every  branch,  turning  each 
twig  into  a  black  and  white  ribbon,  making 
an  old  wagon  into  a  fine  white  platen.  The 
snow  protests  against  hustle,  creaking  as 
it  is  packed  by  tires,  and  the  ice  below 
cracks,  surprised  by  a  footstep.  As  the  snow 
settles  on  the  rump  of  a  misty-nosed  steer, 
it  pauses  long  enough  to  make  a  grey  ribbed 
blanket,  before  it  turns  to  a  crystal  of  water 
and  drips  to  the  ground. 

When  the  snow  dies,  it  leaves  a  mushy 
grey  memory  to  seep  slowly  into  the  hard 
earth,  a  dirty  aftermath  of  a  season’s  only 
glory.  But  it  is  a  memory  with  work  to  do. 
As  it  flows  past  the  roots  below  it  whispers 
the  message  which  sends  the  green  sliver 
of  spring  seeking  the  air  above. 

Brer  Next  time  your  cow  won’t  stand 
Bear  for  the  inseminator,  or  the  vet 
complains  about  a  frisky  piglet 
refusing  his  iron  shot,  tell  him  about  the 
full-grown  grizzly  in  the  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico  Zoo  with  a  screwworm  in  a  six  by 
four  inch  wound  on  his  neck.  Seems  Brer 
Bear  picked  a  fight,  according  to  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medicine  magazine,  and  lost  a  six  by 
four  inch  piece  from  his  nape. 

The  wound  grew  infected,  and  infested 
with  fly  larvae.  Being  short  on  restraining 
equipment,  and  without  a  veterinary  Dan¬ 
iel,  the  bearman  resorted  to  aerial  applica¬ 
tion.  One  man  threw  food  to  the  grizzly, 
while  another  tipped  a  solution  of  Co-Ral 
on  the  wound,  which  was  exposed  as  the 
bear  bent.  Half  a  pound  in  three  gallons  of 
water  for  two  days  did  the  trick  —  the 
wound  was  closed  and  dry  in  five  days, 
growing  hair  in  ten.  Which  shows  if  you 
can’t  corral  a  wounded  grizzly,  Co-Ral  him. 

Lazy  Man’s  One  of  the  few  things  we 
Gate  didn’t  like  about  the  farm 

was  the  time  wasted  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  gates  after  a  tractor.  Now 
a  smart  British  firm  has  come  out  with  a 
gate  that  lies  down  like  an  obedient  dog 
and  allows  you  to  roll  over  it  without  stop¬ 
ping.  The  gate  lies  down  flat  when  the 
wheels  of  a  vehicle  are  driven  against  it, 
and  springs  back  into  place  once  it  is 
cleared.  Installation  costs  are  low  since 
no  structural  work  is  needed. 


We  built  up  again  fast 
...thanks  to  |||I[D 


ADVERTISING  INDEX  •  WINTER— 1959-60 

Your  Guide  to  Quality  Merchandise  and  Service 


HartsoUKh  MIk.  Co.  .  118 

Hartzrll  ProprIIrr  Fan  Co. .  145 

Haverly  Equip.  Div.  John  Wood  119 

Hell  Co. .  119 

Helix  Corp. . 110,  137 

Hercules  Motors  Co .  18 

Hesston  ^Ifg.  Co .  107 

Hoffco,  Inc. .  154 

Hinman  Milking'  3Iachine  Co....  104 


OUR  new  RILCO  barn  features 
straight  side  walls  with 
tied  arches.  It’s  a  beautyl” 

♦  .  Bob  O.  Laser,  Loser  Brothers  *  *  * 

*  4.  Waldron,  Michigan  .  4  * 

*  ******** 


Inland  Steel  Products  Co... 
International  Harvester  Co, 

Internqtionai  Salt . 

International  3Iill  Co . 


James  Mlg:.  Co . 

Johnston  Pump  Co, 


Hasten  Mff;.  Co, 
Knigfht  Mtg.  Co, 


Lakeshore  Mfg:.  Co . 

Lamme  Farms  . 

Lee-Vons  Farms . 

Lets  MfR.  Co. . 

Lilliston  Implement  Co, 
Loudon  Machinery  Co... 


Babson  Bros.  Co . Back  Cov, 

Badaer  Northland,  Inc .  132 

Batavia  Challenaer .  152 

Beacon  Millina  Co .  14C 

Behlen  Mfa.  Co . 116,  11* 

C.  S.  Bell  Co .  134 

Belt  Corp .  IIC 

C.  L.  Berger  &  Sons,  Inc .  13ii 

Blue^et  Corp .  131 

Bober  Seeds .  14S 

Bostrom  Brady  Mfg.  Co .  14C 

Bostrom  Corp.  .  131 

N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.,  Inc .  153 

Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc .  12a 

Brower  Mfg.  Co .  13a 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co .  131 

Burch  Plow  Works  . .  138 

Buriinganie,  Field,  Pierce  & 

Browne  .  .  152 

Butler  Mlg.  Co .  ( 


M&W  Tractor  Products  Co, 

Martin  Steel  Corp . 

Masonite  Corp.  . 

Massey-Ferauson  Co . 

Mayrath  Co.,  Inc. . 

McCulloch  Motors  Corp.... 

McDowell  Co. . 

McGinness  Bros.  Ranch.... 

The  Meyer  Mfg.  Co. . 

Minneapolis  .Moline  Co . 

.Musser  Forest,  Inc . 

F.  E.  3Iyers  &  Bro,  Co . 


“We  burned  out  in  August  and  had  our  new  Rilco  barn  ready 
for  use  by  October.  That’s  fast  construction!”  says  Bob  Laser. 
The  Laser  brothers,  who  keep  40  purebred  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  and  5  bulls,  have  planned  an  efficient  arrangement  of 
floor  space  for  their  new  Type  72  straight  side  wall  Rilco  beirn. 
Rilco  post-free  interiors  are  easily  arranged  to  suit  individual 
requirements  .  .  .  easily  adapted  to  changing  needs. 

For  fast,  economical  construction,  Rilco  rafters  are  factory 
shaped,  cut  to  length,  drilled  for  connectors,  delivered  with 
hardware.  Each  rafter  is  made  of  selected  kiln-dried  lumber, 
permanently  bonded  with  waterproof  glue. 


National  Band  &  Tag  Co . 

National  Kainbird  Sales  &  Eng. 

Corp. . 

N.  W.  Naylor  Co . 122, 

New  Holland  Mach.  Co . ) 

New  Idea  Div.  Avco  Mfg.  Corp.. 

North  American  3Ifa.  Co . 

Northrup  King  &  Co . 


Campbell  Farm  Dryer  Co . 

Campbell  Hausfeld  Co . 

Caswell  Mfg.  Co. . 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co . 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  (Engine 

Div.)  . 

Chore-Boy  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc . 

Clay  Equipment  Corp . 98, 

Clayton  &  Lambert  Co . 31, 

Cobey  Corp . 

Comet  Industries  (Hoffco) . 

Conner  Prairie  Farms . 

Construction  Machinery  Co . 

Cunningham  &  Sons,  Inc . 

Cyclone  Mfg.  Co . 


Oakes  3Ifg.  Co . 

Oelwein  Chemical  Co . 

Olentang.v  Farms . 

Olin-Mathieson  Chemical  Corp, 

Oliver  Corp . 

Oswalt  Mfg.  Co . 


Papec  3Iachine  Co . 

Parker  Feeders,  Inc . 

Pax  Steel  Co.  . 

Peerless  Equipment  Co . 

Pflster  Associated  Growers. . 

Chas.  Pfizer  Co.,  Inc. . 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co. .  . . 
Pioneer  Saws  Div.  Outboard 

Marine  Corp. . 

Piper  Aircraft  Corp . 

Propulsion  Engine  Corp . 


Ralph  W.  Robson 
Greenwich,  Ohio 

********* 


Daffin  Mfg.  Co . 

Dairy  Equipment  Co . 

Danuser  Machine  Co . 

Decker  Mfg.  Co . 

Deere  &  Co . 

DeKalb  Agri.  Assn. . 

DeLaval  Separator  Co . 

Deming  Co . 

Doane  Agricultural  Service 
Dodge  Div.  Chrysler  Corp.. 
Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co . . 


Radson  Eng.  Corp . 

Rain  Machine  Co . 

Research  Labs.  . 

Re.vnolds  Metals  Chemical. 

Rhinehart  Co. . 

The  Ridge  Tool  Co . 

Rilco  Products  Co . 

Ritchie  31fg.  Co. . 

Ross  Equipment  Co . 


Eaton  Mfg.  Co. . 

Electric  Auto-Lite  Co... 
John  Eshelman  &  Sons. 
Ewing  Farm  Fans . . 


Santa  Gertrudis  Breeders . 

Smith-Fisher  Corp . 

Solar  Permanent  Co . 

Spohn  Medical  Co . 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons . 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  &  Orchard 

Co.  . 

Starline,  Inc . 

Sudbury  Laboratories. . 

Sunflower  Industries,  Inc . 


“Rilco  provided  me  with  wide  open  space  so  I  could  plan  for 
convenience,”  says  Ralph  “Bud”  Robson. 

Mr.  Robson  has  room  to  store  5,000  bales  of  hay  in  the 
mow  of  his  Type  50  Rilco  Bam. 

Clear  span  Rilco  construction  offers  100%  usable  mow 
space  with  no  posts  in  the  way.  The  barn  has  a  mow  drive  in 
the  gable  end  with  a  14'  x  12'  door.  This  makes  possible  a 
wide  variety  of  interior  arrangements  to  suit  individual  needs. 

Rilco  glued  laminated  rafters  make  the  strongest,  best¬ 
looking  farm  building  money  can  buy  .  .  .  yet  the  finished 
cost  is  low.  Rafters  are  laminated  of  selected  lumber, 
bonded  with  waterproof  glues.  They’re  factory  shaped,  cut 
to  length,  drilled  for  connectors,  delivered  with  hardware 
ready  for  quick,  easy  erection.  Mail  the  coupion  for  full  details. 


FAR.M  QUARTERLY  Books 

Fairbankii-Morse  Co . 

Farmhand  Co . 

Farnman  Co . 

Frrguson-Hanks  . 

Ferro  Corp . 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Fitchburg  Flng.  Corp. . 

Flex-o-Glass,  Inc.  (Warp  Br 

Ford  Motor  Co . 

Fort  Dodge  Labs.,  Inc . 

VV.  C.  French  Mfr . . . 

Fremont  Mfg.  Co . 


Taylor  Machine  Works . 

Technical  Industries . 

Thoro-Speed  Co . 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
Tolheim  Oil  Tank  &  Pui^ 
Tuscarora  Electric  3Ifg.  Co. 


Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co . 

Glick  Tw'ins . 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co.  . 2 

Graham  School,  Inc . 

Gravely  Tractors,  Inc . 


IT.  S.  Steel  National  Tube  Div.. .  24 

Universal  Mfg.  Co .  144 


Visking  Co . . 

Vocaline  Co.  of  America. 


W-W  Grinder  Corp . 

Waco  Aircraft  Co . 

Wenger  Mixer  Mfg.  Co... 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.. 
Wheel  Horse  Products  Co 
Wisconsin  Motor  Corp... 


Ilaban  3Ifg.  Co . 

Hahn,  Inc. . . 

Hale  Fire  Pump  Co . 

Hampshire  Swine  Registry 
Jos.  Harris  Co . 


RILCO  LAMINAnO  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

W-808  First  Notional  Bonk  Building 
Si.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 

•  Please  send  information  on 
the  following  farm  buildings: 

□  On*  and  Two-Story  Boms  □  Machine  Sheds 

□  Crop  Storage  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 

□  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 


Farm  Quarterly,  22  East  12th  Street,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

Advertising  Offices:  EASTERN  OFFICE.  Harold  C.  Weltner.  55  W.  53rd  St.. 
New  York  19,  N.  Y..  Phone:  JUdson  2-6464;  CENTRAL  OFFICE  (Ill.-Wls  - 
Mich.),  Charles  W.  Anderson,  Dan  Britts.  Cedar-Springs  Farm,  Route  No.  1. 
Richmond,  Ill..  Phone  Twin  Lakes  (Wis. );  TR  7-2097;  Chicago,  Phone: 
DEarborn  2-3906;  MID-WESTERN  OFFICE,  Damon  Blossom.  Belden  Farm. 
Belton,  Mo..  Phone:  EDison  1-2206;  WEST  COAST  OFFICE.  Ed  Kerr.  104 
South  Carondelet  St.,  Los  Angeles  57.  Calif.,  Phone:  Dunkirk  7-2281; 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Harry  Dunnohew;  BUSINESS  MANAGER.  Fred 
Knoop.  22  East  12th  St..  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio.  F.  &  W.  Publishing  Corp., 
Aron  Mathieu,  Vice  President,  Member  A.B.C. 


Tfw  Engiifring  and  Quality 
of  Evary  Rilco  Raftnr 
arn  Guarantnnd  in  Writing 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


The  Last  Word 


Why  Mr.  K  “People  think  he  came  to  the  farm  because  of 

Visited  hybrid  com,”  Roswell  Garst  told  us  the  other  day. 

Mr.  G  The  slight  accent  on  “he”  didn’t  need  explaining 

after  the  flurry  of  publicity  over  Khrushchev’s 
visit.  “They  are  wrong.  Russia  is  raising  all  the  hybrid  com  seed 
they  need.  They  had  their  inbred  lines  developed  and  were  pro¬ 
ducing  a  little  hybrid  seed  when  I  first  sold  them  seed  corn.  He 
was  really  interested  in  seeing  for  himself  three  things:  how  we 
use  fertilizer  to  keep  land  in  continuous  corn ;  how  we  feed  cattle 
on  corncobs,  urea,  and  molasses;  and  the  mechanical  devices 
which  make  our  per-man  productivity  so  much  higher  than  theirs 
such  as  self-unloading  wagons,  automatic  waterers,  grain  dryers, 
and  feed  mills.”  We  doubt  if  the  dogmatic  Khrushchev  was  able 
to  see  the  real  key  to  Garst’s  farming  operation  when  he  visited 
Coon  Rapids.  The  real  key  to  this  operation  is  freedom.  It  permits 
the  imaginative  and  resourceful  Mr.  Garst  to  buy  the  equipment 
he  feels  will  work  and  use  the  practices  he  believes  will  be  best  for 
his  farm  without  interference  from  an  authoritarian  State. 

Livestock  A  year  ago  hog  farmers  trying  to  figure  the  future 
Outlook  were  telling  themselves,  “If  cattle  prices  stay  up,  hogs 
can’t  drop  very  far.”  But  as  we  go  to  press,  top  price 
for  cattle  is  around  $29,  exactly  where  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  top 
hogs  are  down  to  $13.50  in  comparison  with  $19.65  last  fall. 

The  cattle  cycle  seems,  without  much  doubt,  to  be  still  in  the 
build-up  period.  Except  for  a  few  spots,  the  moisture  was  good  in 
most  of  the  range  areas  this  past  summer  so  there  is  plenty  of 
winter  feed  on  hand  and  no  need  to  liquidate  cattle.  Calves  seemed 
to  be  less  attractive  to  feeders  for  replacement  material  this  fall, 
but  this  created  no  panic  among  the  ranchers. 

There  are  some,  too,  who  attribute  some  of  the  increase  in  cat¬ 
tle  numbers  to  the  tax  advantages  accruing  to  the  man  who  holds 
instead  of  selling  his  heifers  for  feeders,  gets  a  calf  crop  from  them, 
then  lets  them  go  and  pays  his  tax  on  a  capital  gains  basis. 

But  whatever  the  causes,  the  statisticians  are  predicting  a  new 
all-time  high  of  102  to  103  million  head  on  the  farms  and  ranches 
of  America  as  of  this  coming  January  1.  And  they  are  expecting 
this  trend  to  continue  for  at  least  another  year,  maybe  two  or  three. 
This  has  undoubtedly  had  a  favorable  influence  on  prices. 

Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  October  1  in  the  13  big  cattle-feeding 
states  numbered  4,333,000  head,  the  largest  number  on  record  as 
of  this  date.  This  could  point  to  a  sizable  backlog  of  cattle  ap¬ 
proaching  finish  and  could  cause  some  price  slumps  if  numbers 
of  feeders  decided  to  head  for  market  at  any  one  time.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  also  one  of  the  factors  which  is  causing  restraint  in  the  bids 
for  replacements  despite  the  record  corn  crop.  But,  as  long  as  the 
uptrend  continues  in  range  and  breeding  herds,  whatever  breaks 
come  in  cattle  prices  will  probably  be  moderate. 

The  big  push  in  hog  production  began  in  the  fall  of  1958.  Those 
who  study  the  figures  say  it  may  be  slowing  down  and  may  end 
sometime  next  year.  Last  spring’s  pig  crop  was  up  about  12  per 
cent  above  the  year  before  and  producers  were  indicating  an 
increase  of  about  5  per  cent  in  fall  farrowings.  Indications  are  that 
next  spring’s  crop  is  not  going  to  be  very  much  smaller  than  this 
year’s.  If  this  is  the  case,  hog  prices  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
much  recovery  through  1960. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  is  predicated  upon  no  great  change  in  the 
demand  for  meat.  If,  for  example,  strikes  disrupt  the  economy  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  unforeseen  factor  unleashes  new  buying 
power  or  inflationary  pressures,  wipe  off  the  board  and  refigure 
the  whole  situation. 


In  your  truck  or  on  your  tractor  you  con  instantly  reach  (or  be  reached  from) 
other  places  on  the  farm. where  your  decisions  may  be  needed.  The  above  model 
is  mobile  unit  powered  by  6  or  12  volts;  talks  to  other  mobile  units  or  base  units. 


New  from  Radson 


Wireless  2-way  radio  communication  is 
now  within  reach  of  every  farm — between 
farms,  between  house  and  tractor,  be¬ 
tween  two  tractors,  between  truck  and 
combine,  between  distant  buildings.  The 
possibilities  are  endless.  Radson  makes  it 
possible  with  radio  units  for  agriculture 
similar  to  the  famous  walkie-talkie. 
Operation  is  simple.  You  merely  press  a 
button  to  get  attention.  Wait  for  the  re¬ 
turn  signal  and  talk. 

The  range  of  the  Radson  Agricultural  Unit 
is  two  miles  with  the  whip  antenna — 10 
miles  with  longer  range  antenna. 

Following  ore  feolurot  found  only  in 
Radson  Agricultural  2-Way  Radios: 

•  Rugged  telephone  handsel — much  superior  to 
“mike”  and  loudspeaker. 

e  Push-button  calling  signal. 

•  Tough  steel  construction  with  attachments  for 
mounting  on  farm  equipment. 

e  High  performance  whip  antenna, 
e  Dust  and  rain  cover. 


With  your  wife.  She  often  needs  to 
reach  you  with  messages,  questions,  colls 
to  return  to  the  farmstead,  emergencies, 
markets,  news  of  visitors,  weother  reports. 


All  you  need  for 
immediate  2-way 
communication. 


Bose  Unit  $149.95 
Mobile  Unit  $159.95 


With  your  men — they  need  to  ask  you 
questions,  give  you  information,  report 
breakdowns.  You  need  to  know  how  they 
ore  progressing  to  coordinate  jobs. 


Engineering  Corporation 

Macon,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Rodson  Agricultural  2-Way  Radio. 


Name. 


Address. 


(For  specific  recommendation,  enclose  a  description  of  your  communication  needs.) 
r~l  I  am  also  interested  in  your  form  grain  Moisture  Meter. 


tliat’s  why  I’ve  been  a  Martin  customer  for  ov'er  a  quar¬ 
ter,  of  a  century— you  can’t  Set  better  farm  huildinss!” 

To  learn  liow  Martin  can  help  you  to  more  profit¬ 
able  farming,  send  the  coupon  today! 

:  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANYTHING  MAKE 
i  SURE  YOU  HEAR  THE  MARTIN  STORY 

I  MARTIN  COMPANY  [ 

:  Longview  Avenue  •  Dept.  FQ-6  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 

;  NAME _ 

S  ADDRESS _ 

;  CITY _ STATE _ 


The  Ka-Roy  Farm  dairy  herd  has  brought  new  honors 
(and  profits)  to  owner  R.  R.  “Mud”  Gardner  of  Rich¬ 
land  County,  Ohio  with  peak  milk  production  records 
for  two  successive  months! 

“Good  silage,”  insists  Gardner,  “keeps  dairying  prof¬ 
itable  by  maintaiixing  milk  production  while  cutting 
feed  costs.  I  get  fragrant,  rich  silage  out  of  my  three 
Martin- Silos  — they’ve  been  helping  me  make  profits 
since  I  bought  my  first  one  in  1935!” 

Martin  Steel  Silos  are  only  part  of  the  story  with 
“Mud”  Gardner.  He  also  owns  Martin  Steel  Slat  Cribs, 
Grain  Storage  Bins,  Wire  Cribs,  Rigid  Frame  Build¬ 
ings  and  three  Brooder  Houses.  Gardner’s  1100  acre 
farm  boasts  a  long  series  of  additions  to  his  always 
growing  group  of  Martin  Steel  farm  buildings— some 
over  25  years  old  and  still  more  than  earning  their 
keep.  In  addition  to  his  prize  winning  dairy  herd, 
Gardner  feeds  a  large  beef  herd,  again  a  profitable 
venture  with  the  assist  from  his  Martin  Steel  Profit 
Builders! 

“1  farm  for  profit,”  declares  Gardner,  “and  believe  me. 


11^  ■  V  _ 

V  .  iw 


MARTIN 

helps  businessman- 
farmer  take  dairy 
herd  production 
honors 


(and  bank  bigger  milk  checks) 


I 


Many  Men  Who  BUILD  Milking 
Machines  NOW  Apparently  Agree . . . 

. . .  That  Downward  and  Forward  TUG  &  PULL 
Milking  Helps  Get  More  MILK! 


If  trying  to  copy  the  downward  and  forward 
Tug  &  Pull  principle  means  that  Surge  really 
can  deliver  a  good  milking  job . . .  then  a. lot  of 
men  who  build  milking  machines  must  agree 
that  Surge  Tug  &  Pull  milking  is  GOOD 
MILKING! 

Genuine  Surge  Tug  &  Pull  milking  has 
been  so  successful  over  the  years  in  helping 


dairymen  do  a  better  job  —  that  it  is  also 
available  in  Surge  Breaker  Cup  units  for  Pipe 
Line  Milking. 

Ask  your  Surge  Service  Dealer  .  .  .  he’ll  be 
glad  to  explain  how  to  get  better  milking, 
faster  milking  .  .  .  and  safer  milking  with 
Surge  Bucket  or  Pipe  Line  Equipment. 


C  Babson  Bros.  Co.,  1959 


BABSON  BROS.  CO 

2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago  23,  Illinois 


ATLANTA  •  DALLAS  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
SACRAMENTO  •  SEAHLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 


I 


1 


i 
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